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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 


Tue WorK OF THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE IN IRAQ 


TuE Iraq Expedition of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago has for 
some years been excavating three groups of ruins. One of these, Khorsabad, has 
been famous as an Assyrian classical site since the time of Botta and Victor Place, 
who excavated there with great success during the middle of the last century. The 
other two sites, however, were only discovered in 1929, when antiquity dealers in 
Baghdad suddenly began to put on the market objects and tablets said to have been 
brought in by Bedouins from the desert east of the Diyala river. Investigations in 
that region ultimately led Professor Breasted to apply to the Iraq Government for a 
concession to excavate. The Headquarters of our Expedition are now situated in 
this region at Tell Asmar, a spot 50 miles northeast of Baghdad, while a branch ex- 
pedition carries out excavations simultaneously at Khafaje, which is about 12 miles 
distant from our main site in the direction of Baghdad. 

Text AsMar is the modern designation of a group of low hills covering the ruins of 
Eshnunna, the capital of a small state of the same name which was known as one of 
the chief adversaries of Hammurabi. Our first season’s work (1930-31) aimed at 
obtaining a historical framework which would enable us to coédrdinate the history of 
Eshnunna, as revealed by the excavations, with Mesopotamian history as a whole.! 
During the second season (1931-32), we completed this work and carried out some in; 
vestigations on the oldest part of the site, where evidence of intercourse with the 
Indus valley was discovered. The Indian importations found there enabled us for 
the first time to establish the date of the remarkable remains discovered at Mohenjo 
Daro and Harappa.? 

It is of our work during the third season (1932-33) that I shall give a short account 
in the following pages. We concentrated on the northern hillocks of Tell Asmar, 
which, as “trial-digs” showed, had not been inhabited since the middle of the third 
millennium B.c.; in the very surface layer of the soil we found cylinder seals, pots and 
tablets of the reign of Sargon of Akkad. This circumstance suggested an investi- 
gation of the problem which has been exercising the minds of archaeologists since Mr. 
Woolley discovered at Ur the magnificent tomb furniture now adorning the British 
Museum, the Baghdad Museum, and the University Museum of Pennsylvania. 

It is generally agreed that these objects belong to a remote period of Babylonian 
history. Since, however, the first epoch of which we have historical knowledge, that 
of King Sargon of Akkad (about 2500 B.c.) and his great successor Naramsin, is at 
the same time the earliest of which we possess highly artistic material remains, and 
since certain slightly earlier monuments show resemblances to those from Ur, a 
number of scholars have assigned the Ur finds to the Sargonid epoch or to the cen- 


1 Frankfort, Jacobsen, Preusser: Tell Asmar and Khafaje—The First Season’s Work in Eshnunna 
1930/31. (Oriental Institute Communications, No. 13—The University of Chicago.) 
2 Frankfort: Tell Asmar, Khafaje and Khorsabad—Second Preliminary Report of the Iraq Expedition. 
(Oriental Institute Communications, No. 16—The University of Chicago.) 
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tury immediately preceding it. Mr. Woolley himself dates his main finds not 
less than 1,000 years earlier (3500 B.c.). Other authorities occupy intermediate 
positions; the issue affects the vital question whether Babylonia, before the arrival of 
the earliest Semitic invaders of whom we have records, had reached a stage of mater- 
ial civilization on a par with the best achieved in later ages. Furthermore, if Mr. 
Woolley’s dating should prove correct, Babylonia would gain priority over Egypt, 
where, according to the latest research, the Early Dynastic Period can hardly be put 
before 3000 B.c. 

Tell Asmar offered a new avenue of approach. Here were the remains of an early 
settlement so easily accessible from the surface as to allow us to clear a large area and 
thereby to safeguard ourselves against basing generalizations on single instances. 
Moreover, the height of the hillocks showed that habitation had lasted through a 
considerable period. During this winter’s season two areas of the town were laid 
bare, and in both we followed the remains through five periods, covering as many 
centuries in time, and in several places as many meters in depth. On the top were 
the scanty remains of the outlying houses built during the floruit of Eshnunna—the 
Larsa period. Underneath were slightly more extensive houses belonging to the age 
when invading mountaineers, the Gutium, had destroyed the empire of the Sargonid 
Dynasty. The flourishing settlement which is dated by inscribed tablets and cylin- 
der seals to this Semitic Dynasty is represented by two periods of construction, while 
immediately below it are houses built of plano-convex bricks contemporary with the 
tombs of Ur. 

One of these houses is astonishingly well preserved (Figs. 1-3), and is notable for a 
window placed six feet above the floor of an ante-room to give light to a food store 
(Fig. 1), and a central room communicating with the surrounding rooms by three 
doorways with arches intact and built without the support of a wooden frame; these, 
like the window, were hitherto unknown in so early a level. In the Central Room 
(Fig. 2), there is a fireplace hollowed out in the middle of the floor and a bench up 


against the wall adjoining the bakery (Fig.3). As other houses in the neighborhood 
are similar, this may be taken as 


typical of the domestic architecture. 
The site was never deserted or des- 
troyed. The house plans remain 
identical in essentials even down to 
post-Akkadian times. The small 
streets and alleys differ in different 
periods, but the main thoroughfares 
are kept in use throughout. Objects 
such as seals, beads, pots, tools, and 
Fic. 4.—Porrery Tyres. A “Soup TurEEN” AND . 
Se weapons show more divergence, 
though here also signs of continuity 


between Akkadian and pre-Akkadian times are not lacking. Some interesting 
shapes of pottery are shown in Fig. 4; the pilgrim-bottles are real “hip-flasks,”’ flat 
on one side and bulging on the other. 

The private houses border on a public square. Beyond this square arose, in Ak- 
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kadian times, a large building which we provisionally call a “palace.” As neither 
private houses nor larger buildings of the Akkadian period have been excavated be- 
fore, many points deserve attention. Particularly striking is the sanitation; there 
are several lavatories of the Western type, with a high seat, not the Oriental kind 
level with the floor. They were built of baked bricks and connected with drains 
which ran into the main sewer, a colossal structure vaulted over with baked bricks 
and running alongside the outer wall of the palace underneath the pavement of a 
street (Fig. 5). The bathrooms also drained into this sewer at the points where men 
are stationed in our illustration. In each lavatory was a large water vessel, gener- 
ally built into the pavement, sometimes with the pottery dippers still inside. The 
reception room of the palace contained a low dais, into which a jar was built, no 
doubt to drain the water poured over the hands of guests before meals. 

In this reception room, under the floor, a hoard of jewelry was hidden. It in- 
cluded a large disk of silver filigree, 4 inches in diameter, numerous carnelian, lapis 
and onyx beads, a set of smaller silver disks used as spacers, a so-called dog-collar 
necklace of silver and lapis lazuli, and also some fine pendants, in the shape of 
animals with bodies of lapis and heads of silver. Three of the pendants represent 
the lion-headed eagle, the mythical bird Imgi. It should be noted that this jewelry, 
found in a building dated by other evidence to Akkadian times, shows clear survivals 
of forms found at Ur and in the contemporary cemetery at Kish. 

While tracing the face of a wall immediately below this structure, and therefore 
belonging to an earlier period, one of our pickmen encountered a jar containing over 
60 copper bowls, together with flasks, lamps, strainers, daggers with silver hilts, and 
a copper drinking tube, perforated at one end, through which, as we know from cyl- 
inder seals, the Sumerians imbibed some unclarified liquid such as beer (Figs. 6 and 
7). The oval bowls, shell-shaped lamps, strainers, and daggers are identical in 
shape with the gold and silver examples found at Ur. Inscriptions on two of the 
bowls record their dedication by two kings, whose names are otherwise unknown, to 
the “ House of Ab-u,”’ Lord of Vegetation. This hoard probably represents the com- 
plete service for ritual banquets held in the neighboring temple. Perhaps it was 
hidden here from Akkadian invaders, for a wall was built across the room, cutting off 
that portion in which the hoard was buried. 

We have almost certainly found the “House of Ab-u,” the temple to which the 
hoard belongs (Fig. 8). It is a small shrine, set up alongside the building just dis- 
cussed, founded in pre-Akkadian times, of plano-convex-bricks, and twice recon- 
structed on identical lines in the Sargonid period. Its ground plan is most un- 
expectedly in accordance with the usage of Assyria rather than that of Babylonia, 
strengthening our other evidence, which suggests that the region east of the Tigris is 
more closely related with the mountaineers of the East and North than with the 
Babylonians in the plains. Along the walls were two low bases for statues, perhaps 
of the ruler and his queen, who would thus be perpetually in the presence of the god. 
Next to the sanctuary and communicating with it was a room with a bread-oven, no 
doubt for the use of the god. Two remarkable reliefs were in this temple. One rep- 
resents worshippers, a man and woman (Fig. 9) and is set in a frame of bitumen in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl. The other depicted a scene of great importance. Only one 
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damaged fragment survives of what must have been a monumental stele. We see in 
the center a couch with bull’s feet, like the royal couches of the Early Dynastic 
period in Egypt, covered with a fleece, upon which two people are lying. An offici- 
ating priest stands at the foot of the bed. This scene, the wedding of a god and god- 
dess, is hinted at in Babylonian religious texts, but has never been found represented 
outside Eshnunna and Khafaje. It is the central mystery of the fertility cult which 
played a great part in the agricultural life of Early Babylonia. At Eshnunna we 
came upon its traces throughout our excavations. Very prevalent was the worship 
of the fertility god (who is none other than Tammuz) in the form of a snake. Sev- 
eral cylinder seals show his body ending in a snake’s tail; and in the center of an 
alabaster group in half relief found in the private chapel of a house (Fig. 10) the 
human, bearded head of the god is raised above a scaly body, partly hidden in front 
by his encompassing votaries, but carved on the back into a quadruped almost iden- 
tical with Sirush, the “dragon of Babylon.” 

The animals which occur in myths as the antagonists of gods often appear in pic- 
torial representations as their adjuncts. Thus we must explain another extraord- 
inary discovery made in the highest layer of the Temple of Ab-u, the Lord of Vegeta- 
tion, that of a cylinder-seal of Akkadian date which again shows the god’s strange 
symbol, but now it is a hydra with seven heads (Fig. 11). A divinity, naked but for 
the crown which indicates his rank, attacks with a spear the monster, four of whose 
heads hang limp, while the remaining three, projecting their forked tongues, attempt 
to strike at their assailant. Behind the god are two more figures, one of which is 
drawn smaller, perhaps to indicate his mortal nature, though the star above him in- 
dicates that the whole scene takes place in divine regions. The probability that the 
myth reflected in this seal carving is the oriental prototype of Herakles’ fight with 
the Hydra is strengthened by two small details. As Herakles was assisted by Io- 
laos, so here another god attacks the monster from behind with a spear. But in the 
end Herakles could only destroy the marsh-dwelling hydra by fire, and in our case 
the seal-cutter has, with an artifice widely used in primitive art, combined the suc- 
cessive stages of a combat in one single rendering; while the Akkadian Herakles still 
uses his spear on the living heads, the flames which will finally destroy it already rise 
from the body. 

It is obviously a very far cry from central Mesopotamia to Greece and from the 
middle of the third millennium to the earliest well-attested occurrence of Herakles in 
texts and on monuments. But our seal does not stand alone. It is impossible here 
to adduce all the material which bridges the gap just indicated. This task will be 
undertaken by one of the members of our Expedition, Miss G. Rachel Levy, M.A.., 
in a study devoted to this subject, which, in the opinion of the present writer, estab- 
lishes the oriental origin of Herakles beyond a possibility of doubt. 

At KuaraJse, 12 miles southwest of Tell Asmar, we move entirely in the pre-Sar- 
gonid period. We have discovered there a large temple contemporary with the 
tombs at Ur and the private houses at Tell Asmar. The general layout of this 
sanctuary had already become clear by the end of the second season. The temple 
itself stood on a platform to which stairs gave access; in front were colonnades, ba- 
sins for ritual washings, perhaps altar foundations. All around were the magazines 
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of the temple-community, and this complex of buildings was surrounded by a large 
oval-shaped enclosure wall, fortified along its whole course with towers and pro- 
vided with a well-protected gateway. The peculiar difficulties of the site, the de- 
nudation, the telescoping of the remains of three building periods into a depth of one 
meter make progress slow. And if it is realized that a precise disentanglement of the 
successive pre-Sargonid building periods and of an exact coirdination of these 
periods with the various important objects found here, such as statuary in stone and 
copper, ornaments, etc., is essential for the solution of the chronological problem 
discussed in the first part of this article, it will be readily understood that detailed 
investigation on this point has occupied a large part of the past season. In addition 
we have begun to explore the town which is built up against the oval temple-en- 
closure, and the latter seems indeed to have formed the city’s center. Near it was a 
sculptor’s workshop fortunately missed by the robbers, and there we can follow in 
detail the technical processes of Sumerian art. Statues were made from blocks 
which had first been squared, then front and side views roughly cut, and finally the 
sculptor penetrated deeper into the stone while working out the details and rounding 
it off. The shop also undertook repairs; various unfinished parts were in prepara- 
tion for being dove-tailed on to the original statue in order to replace a damaged face 
or beard or hand. These fragments were firmly embedded in lumps of bitumen 
which would yield sufficiently under the strokes of the chisel to prevent the limestone 
or alabaster from cracking while it held that part firm upon which the sculptor was 
at work. 

AssyRIA proper, which was chosen as a field of operations by the pioneers of Assy- 
riology in the last century, has been somewhat deserted by their successors. But 
our expedition has for some time been investigating special points in the palace of the 
later Sargon (725-705 B.c.), which was excellently excavated and published by Victor 
Place and Felix Thomas, who worked at Khorsabad from 1852-1854. Though their 
work stands unimpaired by our later discoveries, the identification by our expedition 
of the throne-room and of six temples within the palace precincts is of considerable 
importance. This year we discovered an entirely new building on a hill ad- 
joining the palace, the temple of Nabu, the god of knowledge and patron of scribes 
and historians. The area covered by this structure is 420 feet long and 250 feet 
wide. The walls, about 10 feet thick, are preserved to a height of 9 to 12 feet, and 
were no doubt more than twice as high originally. All this solid brickwork of sun- 
dried bricks was plastered white above a black dado, and gorgeously ornamented 
with double or triple-recessed niches alternating with groups of three, five or seven 
half-columns. Pairs of statues of minor deities, three-quarters life-size, flank the 
various doorways leading through two impressive open courts to the temple proper. 
Minor sanctuaries are included among the rooms which surround the courts, and 
there we may perhaps expect the library of the King. We know from colophons on 
tablets that such a library existed. But it may have been removed to Nineveh by 
Sargon’s son, Sennacherib, when, after the death of its founder, the residence at 
Khorsabad was deserted. If the library was removed, the scribes of Sennacherib 
mislaid a document which, whatever its contemporary value, is invaluable to us 
(Fig. 12). It measures 18 x 14 cms. and both sides are covered with cuneiform char- 
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acters in four columns. It contains a list of the kings of Assyria, whose importance 
may be estimated if we remember that the chronology of rulers, which forms the 
framework of history, goes back in Assyria only to the last centuries of the second 
millennium B.c., before which date no more than three or four names of kings have 
been known, and these unrelated to contemporary history or to earlier and later 
rulers. Our new tablet, however, enumerates in unbroken succession the kings of 
Assyria from the latter half of the third millennium down to Ashur-nirari V (753— 
746), and Ushpia, the earliest king of whom we even knew the name, appears in our 
list as the last of a dynasty of nine kings. In the whole record, about 95 kings ap- 
pear, and from early in the second millennium, from Belbani son of Adasi to be 
exact, the list preserves the regnal years of every king. This is even the case with a 
number (but not all) of earlier kings, the arrangement being that the text falls into 


Fic. 12.—Cunei1rorM TaBLet A List oF AssyRIAN Kincs 


two groups of two columns each, the first of which gives the name and regnal years of 
the king and the second his father’s name with occasional brief remarks of a histori- 


cal nature. 
In our own estimation the importance of this new king list amongst the discoveries 


of this season is almost equalled by that of an entirely unique monument, also dating 
from Assyrian times, which we excavated in the foothills of Kurdistan, to the north- 
east of Khorsabad and Nineveh. 

Towards the close of our previous season a workman reported inscribed blocks of 
stone in those hills, and the epigrapher of our expedition, Dr. Thorkild Jacobsen, in 
following up these indications discovered in an almost deserted valley the remains 
of one of the greatest Assyrian engineering feats on record. Sennacherib reports in 
an inscription found at Bavian, how he renovated and enlarged his residence and 
how he brought water from the hills to irrigate the fields around Nineveh, the culti- 
vation of which had till then been dependent on rain, as it is today. Sennacherib’s 
engineers made as much use as possible of natural watercourses which they con- 
nected with 18 canals, bringing the water from a spot 30 miles northeast of Nineveh 
as the crow flies, down to the river Khosr, which passes Khorsabad and joins the 
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Tigris near Nineveh, but which is itself insignificant. At the place pointed out to us 
near a small mountain stream, where nowadays some fifteen families of Yezidis 
live, ““Sennacherib’s Channel,” as the king himself called it, had to cross a deep 
ravine (Fig. 13). Here, as at Khorsabad, one cannot but be deeply impressed by the 
scale upon which Assyrian rulers conceived their plans. An aqueduct of magnif- 
icent ashlar masonry was built across the ravine (Fig. 14). It measures no less than 


Fic. 14.—AsHLAR Masonry OF SENNACHERIB’S AQUEDUCT 


900 feet in length and 75 feet across its greatest width from pier to pier. Above the 
masonry a layer of concrete was laid and covered by a pavement over which the 
water flowed between parapets 9 feet wide. The actual stream was crossed by five 
pointed arches of 9 feet span, one of which is almost completely preserved. The 
piers between the arches have semicircular breakwaters and these, as well as the 
piers of the dry part of the aqueduct, bear Sennacherib’s proud record of his work, 


giving many details which are new to us. H. FRANKFORT 
Field Director of the Iraq Expedition 
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THE LATTER PART OF THE AGORA CAMPAIGN OF 1933 


In Number 2 of the Volume of the JourNat for the current year an account was 
given of the main results achieved by the excavations in the Athenian Agora during 
the present season up to May 1. A brief report will be presented here of the more 
important discoveries made between that date and the conclusion of the campaign 
on July 8. 

The west side of the American zone, situated below the “Theseum,”’ has now been 
cleared for almost its entire length, extending from the electric railway line to the 
base of the Areopagus. Although the area is still bordered on the east by Epony- 
mon Street with many houses on its east side, the great sweep of the excavated land 
gives a true appreciation of the rapid progress of the work of excavation. An un- 
expected discovery was made in the northern part of this section, just below the 
classical level of the ground. This was a Mycenaean burial which contained broken 
pottery of late Mycenaean type and a 
gold signet ring (Fig. 1). The scene rep- 
resented on the ring is of unusual in- 
terest. On the right a man is striding 
to the right. He has the head of an 
animal with long ears or short horns. 
In one hand he carries a branch or spear, 
and with the other holds the end of a 
double cord, which is attached to the 
waist of the foremost of two women be- 
hind him. The women have veiled 
heads, high ruffs around their necks, and 
pleated skirts. On the extreme left is a 
sacred pillar, and a small object resem- 
bling a bird or butteffly appears in the background above the figures. A group con- 
sisting of a bull-headed man who is leading two captive women recalls the legend 
of the Minotaur and the Athenian maidens. The new discovery in Athens may 
illustrate an early version of the later familiar myth. 

In the east area of the excavations, south of the Stoa of Attalos, a small Byzantine 
chapel of unpretentious external appearance adjoins the Roman wall. The interior 
walls of the chapel on the east and south are decorated with frescoes which Byzantine 
scholars have dated in the seventeenth century. The Annunciation is depicted at 
the east end, and along the south wall are panels representing numerous Saints, 
including Spyridion to whom the chapel was dedicated. One of the more interesting 
figures is that of Simeon Stylites which is reproduced in Fig. 2 from a water-color 
by Piet de Jong. The Saint has a long pointed beard and wears a worsted shirt. 
The upper part of his body appears above an ornate column and one leg is seen at the 
left side. The artist evidently intended to indicate that Simeon is standing on his 
left leg with the right leg raised, in reference to his trying experience when he stood 
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thus for a year in consequence of a tempta- 
tion of the Devil. The leg of the Saint fes- 
tered from lack of circulation of the blood 
and was attacked by worms. The curly 
white objects hanging from the foot in the 
fresco have been interpreted as represen- 
tations of the worms by Mrs. Hollis, the 
iconographical expert of the Christian Index 
at Princeton. The fresco thus portrays 
Simeon in an unusual iconographical form. 

The great wall in the east area was con- 
structed of architectural blocks from at 
least three earlier buildings, of which one 
was the neighboring Stoa of Attalos. The 
second is an unidentified building which 
was constructed about the beginning of 
the Christian era, as we know from the 
name of the Archon, Herodes, son of Eu- 
kles, cut above the title Augustus on an 
architrave block. The third source of 
material for the wall was a magnificent 
library, of which the complete dedicatory 
inscription is preserved on a large lintel 
block. The library was dedicated to Athe- 
na Polias, the Emperor Trajan, and the 
city of Athens by T. Flavius Pantainos, a 
priest of the Muses. Since Trajan is given 
the title Germanicus, but not Dacicus 
(awarded in 102), the inscription must be 
dated close to 100 a.p. The dedication 
evidently refers to an elaborate building to 
which the fine architectural members would 
appropriately belong, but nothing is other- 
wise known about this library or about the 
man who donated it to the Athenians. 
The discovery is historically and topo- 
graphically important, and is also an in- 
structive reminder of the many gaps which 
must exist in our list of the monuments of 
the Agora compiled from the references 
recorded in ancient writings. 

Two towers have been uncovered in the 
stretch of wall which has so far been in- 
vestigated. Since they abut on the west 
side it is clear that the wall was built to 


Fic. 2.—FREsco oF SIMEON STYLITES IN THE 
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protect the limited part of the city lying to the east, but the particular occasion 
which necessitated the hasty erection of a defense of this massive nature has not 
been’ determined. Not only were architectural blocks used in the construction, 
but pieces of sculpture were also employed for the same purpose, just as they were in 
the wall of Themistokles many centuries earlier. A marble base with relief decora- 
tion was taken from a wall of the north tower (Fig. 3). The scene on its face rep- 
resents a quadriga with the four prancing horses being reined in by the driver, while 
an armed warrior leaps on the chariot. The horses are well-bred, spirited animals 
with hogged manes, small ears, and heads of triangular shape. In style and pose 
they are reminiscent of the horses on the frieze of the Parthenon. Although the 
surface of the relief has been injured by the lime with which it was cemented into the 


Fic. 3.—Marsie Base Reuier. Fourtu Century B. c. 


wall it is clearly a good piece of work of the Greek period and may be dated in the 
early part of the fourth century B.c. This date is confirmed by the style of the let- 
ters used for the name inscribed along the edge of the upper moulding: Krates, 
son of Heortios, of Peiraeus. 

The wall of the south tower also had its sculptural content for here a colossal 
statue of a woman had been carefully imbedded to serve in lieu of two stretcher 
blocks. Small stones and marble fragments had been packed about it and all had 
been well cemented to form a level surface. The cement, however, was not very 
hard and after being softened by soaking in water was entirely cleared away without 
too great difficulty. The statue is a stately figure of a woman, larger than life-size, 
measuring 1.75 m. from base to shoulder (Fig. 4A). The right arm, which is missing, 
was evidently raised. The left is bent at the elbow and the hand with fingers 
outspread is placed on the hip. The chiton of thin material is fastened by a belt 
around the waist and hangs down in straight, narrow folds separated by deeply cut 
furrows. A cloak, which is held by the left arm, passes around the back of the body 
and is carried across the right knee, from which it falls in heavy graceful folds. A 
bit of the end of the material is charmingly gathered on the ground between the feet. 
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In style and technique the statue resembles several colossal statues of women from 
Pergamon, which are dated in the third quarter of the second century B.c. At this 
time, in the reign of Attalos II, the neighboring Stoa was constructed, from which 
blocks were later taken for the building of the wall. It is probable that the statue 
of Pergamene style was also taken from the Stoa. We know that colossal statues 
of Eumenes and Attalos were erected in Athens on the south side of the Acropolis. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to suggest that the new sculpture is a statue of the Queen 
which was dedicated in the Stoa presumably by the side of her husband, the King. 

Another style of sculpture is well illustrated by three figures carved in relief on 
the panels of a triangular marble base for a tripod. The base stood in the centre of 
a room and the panel facing the doorway is decorated with the standing figure of a 
man (Fig. 4B). He is clad in a long diaphanous garment which reaches to his 
ankles. The folds hang down straight in front, but behind the body they have an 
elaborate zigzag arrangement. The left hand, which is wrapped in the cloak, is 
pressed against his side. The right hand is extended and held a staff, the upper 
part of which is broken away. The muscular structure of the body is clearly 
indicated beneath the transparent garment. This figure is probably to be inter- 
preted as Dionysos who is holding a thyrsus in his right hand. The next panel to 
the right is occupied by the figure of a girl who is gracefully poised on tiptoe in 
dancing position. The chiton with which she is clothed is arranged in flaring 
swallow-tail ends in front and back. She carries a round object in her extended 
right hand. This dancing girl may be identified as a Maenad. A nude youth is 
represented on the third panel. In lounging pose he leans on a knotted club of 
which the end is placed on a small pile of stones. The right hand with thumb 
extended rests on his hip. Special attention has been given by the artist to the 
accurate delineation of the muscles of the nude body. These figures with their 
affected attitudes, with their archaistic traits, with the emphasis on the representa- 
tion of the muscles, and with the formalized arrangement of the drapery are ex- 
cellent examples of the Neo-Attic school of sculpture of the first century B.c. 

The series of portrajt heads, of which three examples were illustrated in the report 
of the first part of the season, has been enriched by the addition of several fine 
pieces. The head of a Greek philosopher or scholar is shown in Fig. 5A. The 
baldness of the head reveals a massive brow. The forehead is wrinkled, the cheeks 
are somewhat sunken, the lips are firmly closed, and the beard is parted at the lower 
end. The general expression of the features is one of scholarly repose and kindli- 
ness. The head resembles some of the portraits of Socrates without their caricature- 
like attributes. If it represents that philosopher it portrays him in an idealized 
form. Except for the baldness it also somewhat resembles portraits of Herodotus, 
and Dr. Hekler writes me that he favors such an identification. 

One of the finest portraits is the head of the young Augustus (Fig. 5B). Many 
heads of Augustus have been preserved, and sixteen examples are conveniently 
grouped together on three plates (XX VIII, X XIX, XXX) by Grifin von Schlieffen 
in her recent book (Robert West, Rémische Portrit-Plastik, Miinchen, 1933). 
Although no two of the heads are exactly alike they all exhibit similar characteristic 
features, such as the arrangement of the hair on the brow, the prominent ear, the 
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curl hanging down in front of each ear, the high cheek bones, the slightly curly hair 
and “‘Roman nose” mentioned by Suetonius, and the clearly marked depression in 
the middle of the upper lip. The new portrait, even in its marble medium, dis- 
tinctly conveys the impression of the clear, bright eyes of Suetonius’s description. 
But the sunken cheeks and the rather drawn expression are characteristics of a sick 
man. Augustus was beset with illness throughout his life. He had a severe illness 
when he was seventeen years old. He was ill on the way to Philippi when he was 
twenty-one, ill during the battle and very ill on the way home. The portrait 
represents him at this time, which was just the time when the Athenians would 
appropriately dedicate his bust in their city for, in atonement for their favors to 


Fic. 7.—Leap Tabellae Defixionum 


Brutus and Cassius, they warmly espoused the cause of the triumvirs and gave 
hearty welcome to Antony who spent the winter in their city. 

The marble bust of a woman (Fig. 6A) is perfectly preserved, but it had not been 
completely finished in antiquity, since the marks of the chisel are still visible on the 
surface, and they would have been removed in the final polishing process. This is a 
characteristic portrait of a patrician lady of strong character. The hair is parted 
in the middle and is arranged in undulating waves on each side so that the upper part 
of the ear is concealed. It is gathered in a braided knot at the back. The shape of 
the chin, the tightly compressed lips, the modelling of the cheeks, and the expression 
of the eyes give an aspect of severity and sternness to the features. The deposit in 
which the head was found is dated by coins in the latter part of the second and the 
early part of the third century a.p. It is hazardous to venture an identification of 
this woman, but the head is not unlike portraits of the younger Faustina which 


appear on some Imperial coins. 
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The last of the series of these remarkable portrait busts is the head of a man which 
is extremely modern and lifelike in appearance (Fig. 6B). The hair is rumpled in 
individualistic style, the brow is furrowed, the eyebrows and closely cropped 
moustache and beard are rendered in realistic fashion. The technique of the work- 
manship, such as the drilling of the pupils, places the date of the head at the end of 
the second century A.p., but it has not been possible to identify the man with any 
known individual. These portrait heads from the Agora admirably illustrate a 
phase of art which was highly developed in the Roman period and was very popular 
among the Athenians of that time. 

The latter part of the season produced important discoveries in many other 
branches of the work. The numerous inscriptions include a complete decree honor- 
ing Prytanis of Karystos in the archon- 
ship of Ergochares, 226/5, and a com- 
plete double prytany decree of the year 
of Philon, 178/7. A group of objects 
which should prove of considerable in- 
terest is a set of forty-five inscribed lead 
tablets. They were taken from a well 
which contained much Roman pottery 
as well as some lamps of the second cen- 
tury A.D. Most of the tablets are tightly 
folded (Fig. 7), but the inscription on 
one example found in a fragmentary 
state shows that the documents belong 
to the well known class of tabellae defixi- 
onum. Progress is now being made with 
the delicate task of unrolling the lead 
and presently the writing on all the 
tablets will be decipherable. 

The collection of coins continued to 
be augmented steadily until at the end of 
the season the total of the three cam- 
paigns reached the number of 24,000, 
many of which will be illegible because of the heavy corrosion of the metal. Among 
numerous terracotta objects, mention will be made of only one in completion of 
this brief report. This is a terracotta mask (Fig. 8) which is life-size and fits the 
human face. It has openings for the eyes and mouth, breathing holes for the nostrils, 
and small holes at the top and on the sides by which it can be fastened to the head. 
It may have been made for actual use by actors in the plays though it would have 
been a heavy, awkward object to wear on the face. Technically it is an excellent 
piece of work, made with fine clay, which has been given a well polished surface. In 
appearance it conforms to the type of comic mask with distorted mouth and 
exaggerated eyebrows which is described by ancient writers. 

The modern houses on four additional city blocks have been expropriated and 
are now being demolished in preparation of the terrain for the resumption of ex- 
cavations in January, 1934. 


Fic. 8.—Terrracotta Mask 
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WHATEVER the meaning of its mutilated inscription, the archaic cippus of the 
Comitium was evidently an official monument of some importance.' Its very 
position shows this, for it stands in a place reserved through all the history of the 
city for public purposes. The lettering belongs to an age when writing was still a 
new and difficult art. Not only the old and irregular forms of the individual letters, 
but the boustrophedon order and the casually topsy-turvy position of two lines point 
to a date before a definite direction had been firmly established for either Etruscan 
or Latin. The inscribed potsherds from Veii,? some of which are apparently con- 
temporary with the cippus, show the same disregard of consistent arrangement,—a 
disregard which they share with all children learning to write, with the labellers of 
early vase-paintings, and with every amateur sign painter who writes his S back- 
wards and his N upside down. One feels that letters carved with such difficulty 
and posted in such a conspicuous place conveyed some meaning of general interest 
and importance to the people at large. The interpretations so far suggested for the 
text do not meet all the difficulties of the situation. The privileges of the Rex 
Sacrorum and the financing of his ox team hardly concerned anybody except himself, 
and would be more appropriately inscribed on tablets and stored in the Regia than 
set to take up room in the place of assembly. If we take the inscription to refer to 
rites to be performed on the spot, we must explain how they came to be abandoned 
and forgotten at a comparatively early period.* 

The first clue to a more practical interpretation is furnished by the stone on * 
which the letters are cut. Dr. Tenney Frank has identified it with Grotta Oscura 
tufa from the territory of Veii some few miles upstream from Rome.‘ On the basis 
of this material he has advanced an ingenious argument to date the inscription be- 
fore the end of the sixth century instead of at some time during the fifth century as 
had been generally agreed upon before. The importation of the block is puzzling in 
view of its poor quality and striking unsuitability for an inscription. Frank himself 
remarks in the discussion of the stone that ““Rome’s own hills were full of better 
tufa,”’ and nobody who has struggled to read the fragmentary remains of the text 
needs to be reminded of the rough and heterogeneous surface on which the letters 
arecut. In the texts of the ancient writers on surveying we find a possible explana- 

1C.I.L. I?, 2.1, pp. 367 ff. (with photograph). For the voluminous bibliography which it seems idle 
to repeat here, see Stroux (Philologus, 1931, pp. 460 ff.) who presents the most recent discussion of the 
text (except C.I.L. VI, 4, 3, page 3770). Huelsen’s plan of the Forum clearly shows the position of the 


monument. This plan is reprinted with good photographs of al] faces of the stone in Frazer’s com- 
mentary on Ovid’s Fasti, Vol. V, Plates 39, 40. 

* Not. Scav. 1930, pp. 302 ff. The inscriptions are dated VI-V centuries B.c. Some run from right 
to left, some vice versa, and on one pot both directions seem to be used. 

’ The stone is not weathered enough to suggest many centuries of exposure, and the ancient refer- 
ences to the monuments associated with it suggest in their contradictions only a generally uncanny 
feeling about the spot. Cp. Festus, 184, 19 ed. Lindsay; Dion. Hal. I, 87; III, 1. 

4 Roman Buildings of the Republic, pp. 61 ff. Since this is the only constructive contribution to the 
study of the stele made within the last twenty years, it is surprising that Stroux (op. cit.) whose survey 
is otherwise so complete has paid no attention to it. 
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tion: “‘quidam vero curant invehere qualescumque peregrinos lapides ut manifestum 
sit ex industria terminos finales positos.”' Let us examine the possibility of in- 
terpreting the Comitium stele as a boundary stone. 

Before considering the evidence of the words still preserved on the monument, 
there are further indications to be noted from its shape and position. The forms 
used for terminal stones are many and various,’ but perhaps the commonest is a 
roughly conical pillar. The inscribed stele has four flat sides, but it tapers toward 
the top, and its bevelled edges give it a somewhat rounded appearance, so that its 
shape is in itself suggestive of the lapis terminalis. As to the location, though there 
is a possibility that all the mysterious remains under—or almost under—the black 
marble pavement have been shifted slightly from their original position,’ it is by no 
means likely that they were moved more than a few feet to make ‘Way for the re- 
building of the rostra at some time toward the end of the Republic. The stele stands 
near the line of the brook bank which is in a general way still defined for us by the 
line of the Cloaca Maxima. This brook, with several small tributaries fed by 
springs at the foot of the hills, ran down from the Argiletum and crossed the Forum 
valley to form the natural boundary between the Septimontium and the Sabine 
colles.* At one time, then, there was an actual division line which might be marked 
by a symbolic terminus long after the reason for an actual one had ceased to exist. 

The much tormented inscription has not been restored (and indeed the difficulties 
in the way of completing it seem insurmountable), but several words still legible on 
the stone have a generally accepted meaning. These are as follows: 


Line 1—quoi 
** 2, 3—/(s)akros esed = sacer esto (erit?) 
5 —recei=regi 
“ 7 —quos 
* 8, 9—kalatorem 
10, 11—iouxmenta = iumenta 


The rex referred to in regi (if this reading is correct) would be the political king, and 
not the rex sacrorum according to Frank’s dating. The opening with the pronoun 
quoi suggests the common construction of a legal formula, such as, “Qui fruges 
excantassit,”” etc., or “Qui coronam parit ipse,” etc.° To proceed with sakros 
esed *=sacer erit: A boundary law so venerable as to be attributed to Numa Pom- 
pilius appears in several places in the literary tradition.’ The version which is 


1 Siculus Flaccus, in Thulin, Corp. Agrimens. Rom., Leipzig, 1913 (Teubner), p. 103. The regulation 
is based on common sense and is not limited to ancient practice. The markers for our own Mason and 
Dixon line were imported from England. 

? For forms of boundary stones, see Blume, Lachmann, and Rudorff, Rém. Feldmesser, Berlin, 1848, 
Vol. I, pp. 340 ff. 3 T. Frank, op. cit., p. 65. 

‘See Lanciani’s hydrographic map (frontispiece for his Ruins and Excavations) where the natural 
grouping of the hills comes out very plainly. The writer hopes to discuss this boundary more fully 
in a subsequent paper. 5 Bruns, Fontes,’ 30 (Tabula VII, 8a); 36 (Tabula X, 7). 

6 The restoration of SORANO after this word is barred out by the reading SORM instead of A. 
See C.I.L. VI, 4, 3, page 3770, no. 36840. 

7 Plutarch, Numa 16; Quaest. Rom., 15; Pliny, N.H. 18, 8; Dion. Hal. II, 74: Ei 5 ris dgavioner # 
perabein robs Spous, lepdvy elvac rod rév robrwy Kreivew abrdv 
lepdcvdov Te dodadeaca Kai mdouaros elvar 
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given in Paulus’ epitome of Festus (505 ed. Lindsay) is interesting because it 
explains not only the sacer esto, but the ~ouxrmenta=iumenta of the inscription: 
*Denique Numa Pompilius statuit eum qui terminum exarasset, et ipsum et boves 
sacros esse.”” There is an echo of this in a much later terminal inscription in metri- 
cal form.' The language of the Twelve Tables which has the air of preserving legal 
archaisms uses the word iwmenta for draught animals: ““Viam muniunto. Ni sam 
delapidassint, qua volet iumento agito,”’* and “Si morbus aevitasve vitium escit, qui 
in ius vocabit iumentum dato.” * The oxen, then, seem accounted for as possible 
sharers in the guilt of overturning the stone. For kalatorem we must seek a little 
further. 

Proceeding from the combined suggestion of reget and sakros, previous com- 
mentators have interpreted kalator in the well attested sense of “public slave,” 
specifically, a slave who assisted the priest in sacred ceremonies. Plautus, however, 
uses the word three times in the general sense of servus with no suggestion of public 
or sacred function.‘ Festus, too, apparently takes it to mean simply “a slave” 
without any special limitations.’ In an expanded form of the boundary law we 
find: ““—Sed qui contigerit, moveritque, possessionem promovendo suam, alterius 
minuendo, ob hoc scelus damnabitur a diis. Si servi faciant, dominio mutabuntur 
in deterius. Sed si conscientia dominica fiet, caelerius domus extirpabitur, gensque 
eius omnis interiet. Motores autem pessimis morbis et vulneribus efficientur 
membrisque suis debilitabuntur.” * If a slave is guilty of the crime, he shall be 
punished; if his master had knowledge of his intention, both shall suffer. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that servus has been substituted in the later versions for the 
more archaic kalator as boves has taken the place of iwmenta, and that on the stele . 
the words refer to the ploughman and the creatures that draw the plough. 

Even as early as the end of the sixth century B.c. there would be no opportunity 
to plough up by accident or design any monument standing in the Comitium, but it 
seems an appropriate place to set up a terminal stone which was a symbol of all 
such stones, and bore on its venerable sides the actual words of the law governing 
landmarks.’ It may be more than a coincidence that the monument stands on the 
Sabine side of the division line, for tradition ascribes to the Sabines (as represented 
by Tatius * and Numa) the honors given to Terminus and the legislation in regard 
to boundary lines. Of the writers on the farmer’s life and lands, Cato has told us 
nothing of Terminus in the extant portions of his text, but Varro in the Lingua 
Latina (V, 74) mentions him among the gods whose altars “Sabinam linguam 
olent.”” An ancestral interest may be reflected in the coin he struck with the device 
of Jupiter Terminus.’ 

It is hardly necessary to demonstrate that the boundary law had a peculiar im- 
portance to the practical farmers of early Rome to whom the ownership of land was 

1Carm. Ep. 269; C.I.L. VI, 3105. ; ? Bruns, op. cit., 27 (Tab. VII, 7). 

’ Bruns, op. cit., 17 (Tab. I, 3). 4 Merc. 852; Ps. 1009; Ru. 335. 

5 Paulus exc. Festi, 34, 14, ed. Lindsay, s.v. calatores. ® Rim. Feldmesser, Vol. I, 350, lines 24 ff. 

7 The fact that there was writing on it would make the stone stronger magic whether anybody could 
read it or not. This is one argument in favor of the terminal inscription rather than an inscribed set 


of directions to be read and acted upon when the reading public was limited, to say the least. 
8 Livy I, 55. ® Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the Brit. Mus., 11, 362. 
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the cornerstone of their institutions. The space given in the Twelve Tables to the 
limits of private property, and the rights and liabilities of property holders attest 
the prominence of such questions. There are regulations about arbitration of 
boundary disputes, about damages for burst water mains, about the tree that leans 
to the hedge and scatters on the neighbor’s clover the acorns which may be con- 
verted into desirable bacon.! The oldest calendar set aside a day for redetermining 
boundaries between estates and made wise provision for a feast to be shared by the 
owners of adjoining farms.2 The fumes of roasting kid and home-made wine 
would take the unfriendliness from the process of testing whether all the markers 
still stood firm,* and whether Gaius had run his last furrow over the five foot strip 
laid down as inviolable from days of old: usus capionem xii tab. intra V pedes esse 
noluerunt.4 The stone which received the sacrifice was placed where the ceremony 
would be pleasantest. ‘“Plurimis deinde locis terminos sacrificales non in fine 
ponunt, sed ubi illud sacrificii potius opportunitas suadet, hoc est loci commoditas, 
in quo sacrificium abuti commode possint. Hos terminos non statim finitimos ob- 
servare debebimus, etiam si non longe a fine positi fuerint: frequenter enim viae 
finiunt iuxta quas arbores solent esse laetiores, sub quas defigere terminos sacrificii 
causa possessores consuerunt. Verum tamen multi non tantum sacrificii sequuntur 
consuetudinem, sed etiam rationem, et ipso fine defigunt: propter quod adimi fides 
sacrificalibus palis in totum non debet.”* Ovid has given us one of his best descrip- 
tions in the picture of the neighboring households meeting for the feast of the Termi- 
nalia, with all members of the family, of whatever age or sex, taking an active part in 
the ceremony: 


Termine, sive lapis, sive es defossus in agro 
stipes, ab antiquis tu quoque numen habes. 

te duo diversa domini pro parte coronant 
binaque serta tibi binaque liba ferunt. 

ara fit: huc ignem curto fert rustica testu 
sumptum de tepidis ipsa colona focis. 

ligna senex minuit concisaque construit arte 
et solida ramos figere pugnat humo: 

tum sicco primas inritat cortice flammas, 
stat puer et manibus lata canistra tenet. 

inde ubi ter fruges medios immisit in ignis, 
porrigit incisos filia parva favos. 

vina tenent alii; libantur singula flammis 
spectant, et linguis candida turba favet. 

spargitur et caeso communis Terminus agno 
nec queritur, lactans cum sibi porca datur. 

conveniunt celebrantque dapes vicinia simplex 
et cantant laudes, Termine sancte, tuas. 

Fasti II, 641-658. 


1 Bruns, op. cit., pp. 26 ff. 

? February 23. See Ovid’s Fasti with Frazer’s commentary on Book I, pp. 639 ff. 

3 Sive lapis, sive . . . stipes, Ovid, l.c. Olive wood stakes were in frequent use, as were living trees, 
streams, and other natural landmarks. Frazer’s Fasti II, p. 488 with notes 2-4. 

4 Cic. De Leg. I, 21, 55; Bruns, Fontes, 26 (Tab. VII, 4). 

5 Thulin, Agrimens. Rom. p. 33. 
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As the farmers chose from the many markers along their borders one which 
should serve as the symbolic terminus to receive the wine and honey of the annual 
sacrifice, so the Romans in the city must have done honor to some one stone ! which 
embodied the spirit of respect for property rights. No place could be more ap- 
propriate for this than the Comitium, the place of the coming together, where 
Montani and Collini, Latin and Sabine, every year bore witness to their common 
heritage of ordered living, and kept alive a tradition which was perhaps already 


old when Rome began.? 
Louise Apams 
Bryn Mawr 


1 The idea of a Terminus Publicus for Rome is by no means new, since Warde Fowler long ago sug- 
gested such an explanation for the puzzling terminal stone in the Capitolium (Roman Festivals, p. 327), 
but Wissowa raised a valid objection to locating the boundary between the Sabines and the men of 
Romulus on the very crest of the hill. (S.v. Terminus in Roscher’s Lexikon, V, 381.) That lapis 
informis, as Lactantius calls it (Inst. Div., XXI), was more likely a baety] whose original meaning was 
forgotten in the days when aniconic worship was a thing of the past, and whose likeness to the familiar 
form of boundary stone encouraged the growth of the myth (Livy I, 55). The interpretation of it asa 
terminus to end all termini is a parallel piece of logic to deriving lucus a non lucendo. H. J. Rose in his 
Plutarch’s Roman Questions suggests that there may have been a Terminus Publicus “originally pos- 
sibly the boundary of the royal demesne, as Vesta was the spirit of the royal hearth.” (Page 175, in 
note on XV, 2.) 

2 It is a temptation to try to reconstruct the history of the stone and account for its burial, but that 
brings us into the realm of pure conjecture and perhaps should be as sternly thrust aside as the tempta- 
tion to restore the inscription. However, it might be suggested as a bare possibility that the inscribed 
stone was damaged during the Gallic occupation of the Forum and reverently replaced in the subse- 
quent restoration of the monuments with another marker of the same Grotta Oscura stone—the trun- 
cated cone without lettering which still stands close to the old cippus. By that time the Grotta Oscura 
quarries were a Roman possession, since Veii had been conquered and destroyed. It is interesting to’ 
note that when these two monuments and the unexplained “lion bases” had been finally buried the 
idea of the terminal stone in that approximate location was carried on by the miliarium and the um- 
bilicus urbis Romae, which were associated with the new Rostra, as the former stones were with the 
old. Giovenale (B. Com. Rom., 1929, p. 245) has suggested in another connection that the “umbilicus 
urbis Romae non era forse che un lontano discendente di un antichissimo feticcio.”” It has always 
seemed difficult to explain the umbilicus simply as an imitation of a Greek tradition. This question 
is to be discussed further in a study of the boundaries of the Four Regions. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE AGORA AT CORINTH, 1933: 
Piates LXI-LXIV 


In the early years of the American excavations at Corinth an attempt was made to 
discover and identify as many as possible of the public buildings, especially those 
known from literary sources. For this purpose numerous trial trenches were dug in 
various parts of the city. As a result of this preliminary investigation the location 
and extent of the Agora were established, and most of the surrounding buildings 
were found. To the early excavators the north side of the Agora naturally seemed 
the more important, since some of the buildings found there could be brought into 
relation with Pausanias’ description of the city. 

In one of the early campaigns the south limit of the Agora was determined through 
the discovery of the long South Stoa,? and finally in 1914-1915 the buildings at the 
east end of the Agora were cleared.? Since then very little work in and about the 
Agora has been done, except the final clearing of the Northwest Stoa which was not 
finished until the spring of 1933. .In recent years excavations have been carried 
on in the outlying sections of the city, but in the spring of this year the work of 
clearing the unexcavated two thirds of the Agora was begun. The first campaign 
was made possible through a generous gift from the American Council of Learned 
Societies. In order to facilitate operations, the work was carried on in two sections, 
one at the east end and the other at the west end of the Agora. By this means it 
was possible to lay bare both ends of the South Stoa, and thereby to obtain the 
necessary information for a tentative restoration of its general plan. The two sec- 
tions will be referred to as the east and west areas. 

In the east area (Plate LXI), the work was begun west of the large circular 
base, situated ca. 9 m. south of the southwest corner of the East building, commonly 
known as the Julian Basilica.t| Part of this base was cleared during earlier cam- 
paigns, but a modern road has prevented its complete excavation until this year. 
The purchase by the American School of the Bakkouli property made it possible 
to change the direction of the road at this point and to excavate the area around the 
base. The base itself consists of a single drum of poros measuring 1.34 m. in height 
and 2.15 m. in diameter.’ It rests on a square foundation, ca. 1.45 m. high, which 
was hidden under a larger circular socle with a lower diameter of 9 m. Of the 
larger circle only the lowest course carrying the base moulding remains in situ. 


1 T am indebted to the Director, Richard Stillwell, for constant help and advice during the progress 
of the excavation, to Dr. B. H. Hill for invaluable information about the water-channels of Peirene 
connected with the wells in the shops of the South Stoa, to Dr. Katharine Edwards for identifying the 
important coins from the excavation, to Miss Gladys Davidson, who supervised the excavations in the 
west area, and to Joseph Shelley, Fellow in Architecture, for preparing the preliminary plan of the 
Stoa and the drawings for figures 4 and 11. 2 T. W. Heermance, A.J.A. VIII, 1904, pp. 433 ff. 

3H. N. Fowler, Art and Arch. XIV, 1922, p. 207. 

‘ For the location see the plan in the Guide to the Excavations of Ancient Corinth?, and cf. Art and 
Arch. XIV, 1922, p. 209. 

5 A second drum was broken up in modern times and used as material for two gate posts in which 
fragments of the ancient base are still to be seen. 
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In Roman times, probably as early as the first century A.D., a row of shops 
(marked S in PI. LXI, 1) was built to the west of the circular base. The easternmost 
shop cuts into the base moulding of the socle in such a way as to show clearly that 
the shops are later than the base. The walls of seven shops can be traced, and at 
one point the south or rear wall and one of the partition walls are preserved to a 
height of 1.25 m. above the floor. They are covered with stucco painted in yellow 
panels above a dado in bluish grey. The panels are separated from the dado by a 
red band and from each other by bands of dark blue. West of the seventh shop 
there is a large room with several niches. Both the floor and the walls were covered 
with marble veneer, part of which is preserved. Only a small portion of this room 
has been cleared, and some Byzantine walls which have not yet been demolished 
prevent a good view of the building. The final clearing of the shops must be left 
for a subsequent campaign. 

This row of Roman shops divides the eastern part of the Agora from east to west. 
The ancient level north of the shops was ca. 2.55 m. lower than on the south side, 
where the level was determined by the South Stoa. The roof of the shops probably 
formed a terrace level with the upper area. Traces of a marble pavement of Roman 
date are preserved both in the lower area and to the north of the shops, but directly 
behind the shops the foundations for the Byzantine buildings extend far below the 
Greek and Roman levels. A large drain, barely visible in Pl. LXI, 1, d, seems to be 
of Greek origin. 

In the area to the west and southwest of the circular base a complex of Byzantine 
walls' was found, which apparently belonged to some commercial buildings rather 
than to private houses. Large quantities of glazed pottery came out of the fill. 
This material will be of the greatest value for a proper classification and chronology 
of Byzantine ceramics. West of the circular base a Byzantine road, ca. 3.50 m. 
wide, ran in a north to south direction. In the walls on either side of the road were 
found several inscribed statue bases. 

The most important result of the excavation is the light thrown on the architec- 
ture of the South Stoa. This building was first discovered in 1904 by a former 


1 Most of these were taken down after they were drawn and photographed. A few appear in Pl. LXI. 
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Director of the American School, Dr. T. W. Heermance.' Although a detailed 
study of the building will not be feasible at this time, in view of the fact that the 
work will be continued in the same area next year, a short description of the general 
arrangement may be offered. In order to make such a description intelligible a 
tentative plan (Fig. 1) was prepared by Mr. Joseph Shelley. 

More than two thirds of the whole Stoa remains unexcavated, but enough has 
been cleared to reveal the plan of the building. At the east end a stretch of about 
45 m. was cleared and at the west end somewhat less than half as much. The Stoa 
measures nearly 165 m. in length and about 25 m. in width. It had a row of 71 
Doric columns in front and 34 interior columns of the Ionic order. The east and 
west walls terminated in broad antae (Fig. 9a), facing the corner columns of the 
front row. The lowest drum of the corner column at the west end remains in situ. 
It was formerly supposed that the whole Stoa consisted of a double colonnade like 
the Stoa of Eumenes in Athens, but the recent excavations have revealed two rows 
of 33 shops each in the south half of the building. 

The shops in the north row were entered through doors in the rear wall of the 
colonnade. In the westernmost shop, where the orthostate course is preserved, parts 
of the door posts remain in situ, and in the seventh shop from the east end the right 
door post is preserved to a height of 1.585 m. The doors were not placed in the axis 
of the shops but close to the right side as one enters. An unexpected feature of the 
building is a private well in each shop of the north row. The only exception in the 
excavated portion is the second shop from the west end. The wells are connected 
with one of the supply channels of Peirene, which runs under the shops slightly 
south of the row of wells. Near the bottom of each well is a small opening through 
which the well received its supply of fresh, running water from the channel.? The 
openings are so small that it would be impossible to pass from one well to another 
through the channel, and in one case where the well was used as a manhole during 
the construction of the channel the large opening was carefully walled up with only 
a small hole left for the circulation of the water. This system, providing each shop- 
owner with a private well, was probably not intended to serve merely as a convenient 
water-supply, but rather as a means of keeping food-stuffs fresh during the warm 
season. We know that wells were used as coolers in ancient times,’ as they are so 
used in the country today, and it seems highly probable that the ancient Corinthi- 
ans solved the problem of refrigeration in this way. 

The wells are as a rule in the approximate center of the shops, which probably 
accounts for the asymmetrical placing of the doors. The most striking deviation 
from the common arrangement occurs in the second shop from the east (see Fig. 
1) where the well is close to the east partition wall. Possibly this well served two 
shops which may have had communication from one to the other through a door in 
the partition wall. The easternmost shop is still partly buried under a rubble 


1 A.J.A. VIII, 1904, pp. 433 ff. 

2 The wells were first discovered from below by Dr. B. H. Hill, who also suggested the presence of 
the shops before they were actually discovered in the excavations. 

* In a fragment from the comic poet Strattis (Meineke, Com. Frag. 2, p. 361), wine is referred to as 
being cooled in the well: olvov--- Yuxduerov & dpéart. 
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foundation of late Roman date which will be removed during the next campaign. 
Only six wells were emptied from-above this year, but the openings of seventeen 
more were found in the water-channel below. The channel was made in two sec- 
tions connected by a small hole, but only the west section has been cleared. The 
bottom of this channel is ca. 0.40 m. lower than the bottom of the main supply 
channel of Peirene with which it is connected. The difference in level assured the 
shop-keepers of a constant supply of water even if the flow in the fountain should 
for some reason be temporarily decreased. In addition to the fresh water-supply 


Fic. 2.—ANTEFIX AND RipGE PALMETTES FROM SoutH STOA 


from the wells, care was taken to collect the rain water from the roof. At the west 
end of the building there is an enormous underground reservoir with square pillars 
supporting the ceiling. Since the lengthy task of clearing the reservoir could not 
be completed this season, the description of this feature of the building will be 
reserved for a later report. 

The shops measure approximately five meters in width including the thickness 
of the partition walls. Since this width allows for exactly thirty-three shops in each 
row, it is almost certain that this arrangement continues without interruption in 
the unexcavated portion of the building. The easternmost and the westernmost 
shops of the south row project 1.55 m. on the south side beyond the rear wall of 
the building (see Fig. 1). Since the distance from the south wall of these project- 
ing wings to the rear wall of the colonnade is exactly the same as the distance from 
the stylobate to the rear wall of the colonnade, it is obvious that the building 
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was so roofed that the ridge came directly above the rear wall of the colon- 
nade. For the present it is impossible to determine whether the shops in the 
south row were entered from the south or were reached only through the shops 
in the north row. In the latter case they must have served as store rooms rather 
than as independent shops. This is one of the many remaining problems which 
may be settled by further digging. At the west end of the building the partition 
walls of the shops are comparatively well preserved, but a modern road prevented 
the clearing of the south wall except at one point reached by tunnelling under the 
road. 

At the time of the Roman reconstruction, the wells in the shops were filled, and 
the floors laid directly over them. These wells contain innumerable architectural 
fragments of the Greek building as well as pieces of moulded well-curbs. Frag- 


Fic. 3.—Rak1ine Sma From StToa 


ments of the horizontal and raking cornices with the coloring well preserved, parts 
of window frames with delicately carved mouldings, small Ionic column capitals, 
and many other pieces found in the wells will serve as material for the restoration 
of the architecture. Pieces of a raking cornice found in the well of the second shop 
from the east and some pieces of a similar cornice from the west area show beyond 
a doubt that the building had gables at the ends rather than a hip roof. 

The wells have produced ample material for the complete restoration of the roof. 
In addition to the common undecorated tiles we have examples of the eaves tiles 
with the lower edge decorated with a guilloche pattern, cover tiles terminating in 
antefixes (Fig. 2 a), ridge palmettes painted on both sides (Fig. 2 b, c), one fragment 
of a special cover tile for the ridge between the palmettes, and many pieces of the 
raking sima (Fig. 3). The decoration is, as a rule, carelessly done with considerable 
variation in the rendering of the designs. In some cases the outline was drawn in 
the unbaked clay before the colors were applied (Fig. 2c). The pan tiles measure 
0.69 m. in length and 0.585 in width. This allows for exactly four tile widths to 
each intercolumniation. Although the excavations at Corinth have produced 
large quantities of architectural terracottas, here we have for the first time a com- 
plete set definitely connected with a known building. This material will constitute 
an important addition to our knowledge of ancient roofing. 

Certain features in the construction of the Stoa are of particular interest. Al- 
though iron clamps do not appear to have been used in the foundations and in the 
lower courses of the walls, the bonding of the building blocks at the cross walls is 
done with the utmost care. In the lowest course of the foundations a large block 
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twice as thick as the walls is placed in the crosswalls (Pl. LXI, 2 A, Fig. 4 A) and in 
the next course above, the blocks are keyed in as shown in PI. LXI, 2B, Fig.4 B. In 
the superstructure the corner blocks of every other course are cross-shaped in the 
corners of the partition walls between the shops (Fig. 4 C) and T-shaped where 
the partition walls are bonded into the rear wall of the Stoa (Fig. 4 D). These 
special measures of security were probably adopted with the intention of rendering 
the building earthquake proof.! The width of the shops and the placing of the 
doors seem to have been determined without any reference to the spacing of the 


Fic. 4.—Cross WALLs IN SHops or Soutu Stoa. Sca.e 1: 100 


columns of the Stoa. This might be interpreted as an indication that the shops 
were added at a later period, but the nature of the foundations for the east and west 
walls and the peculiar bonding together of the partition walls with the rear wall of 
the Stoa prove beyond a doubt that the shops are part of the original plan and 
construction. 

With regard to the date, the evidence hitherto obtained is somewhat contradic- 
tory and final judgment must be suspended until more of the building has been 
excavated. Heermance’s conclusion, based partly on the architecture and partly 
on the nature of the fill close to the foundations, was that the original construction 
goes back to the late fifth or early fourth century B.c. This is certainly too early 
a date for a building of that type, which is distinctly Hellenistic in character. 
Judging by the architectural features alone one would be inclined to date it near the 
beginning of the Hellenistic period, but the evidence from the fill as revealed by the 
recent excavations points to the second half of the third century B.c. In the third 
shop of the front row, counting from the east, a deposit of terracotta figurines and 
shields was discovered mixed with a red fill and resting directly on hardpan. Some 
of the terracottas were packed against the foundations for the Greek partition walls. 
It is difficult to see how this deposit could have been placed there after the erection 
of the building. A sanctuary deposit could hardly have been buried under the 
floor of one of the shops while the building was in use, and it is equally unlikely that 
it was placed there after the destruction by Mummius. 


1 It is interesting to note that in some of the walls of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi the blocks were 
similarly keyed together, as was kindly pointed out to me by Professor Karo. Cf. M. F. Courby, 
Fouilles de Delphes, I1, pp. 22, 23, figs. 21, 22. 
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The objects from this deposit will be published in detail as a separate article, 
but they have so important a bearing upon the date of the Stoa that a brief discus- 
sion must be included here. Several types of figurines are represented in the 
deposit, one of the more common of which is the horse and rider (Fig. 5). Several 
variations of this type occur, and on one of the larger specimens there is a snake 


Fic. 5.—FicurinEs FroM TERRACOTTA DEposIT 


rearing up below the raised front legs of the horse. The shields also vary in size 
and decoration. All but one are circular, and nearly all the larger ones were deco- 
rated on the outside with human figures painted in many colors (Fig. 6). Two 
lamps from the deposit cannot be earlier than the third century and should probably 
be dated about the middle of the century. But the most important objects for 
dating the deposit are the coins, of which not less than forty-seven could be identified. 
The complete list, which was kindly prepared by Dr. Katharine Edwards, is as 


follows: 
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35 Corinth 400-146 B. C.! 
2 Corinth 300-242 B. C 
3 Sicyon . 400-300 B. C. 
2 Argos 350-228 B. C. 
1 Troezen 370-300 B. C 
1 Macedonian, Demetrios Poliorcetes, 306-283 B. C 
2 Macedonian, Antigonas Gonatas, 277-239 B. C 
1 Egyptian, Ptolemy III, Euergetes, 247-222 B. 


One coin of Ptolemy III was found in the footing trench of one of the other shops, 
the fill of which seems to have been undisturbed since the erection of the building. 
The evidence of these finds cannot easily be rejected, and it is to be hoped that the 
results from further digging in the Stoa will place the matter of date beyond dispute. 

In the excavated portion of the 
east end of the Stoa a thoroughgoing 
change was made in Roman times, 
especially in the south half of the 
building. The partition walls of the 
Greek shops were for the most part 
removed and larger rooms con- 
structed. In the fourth and fifth 
shops of both rows, part of a marble 
floor of Roman date remains (PI. Fic. 6.—SuHIeELDs From TERRACOTTA DEPOSIT 
LXI, 2 F and cf. Fig. 1). The floor 
is made of thin slabs of bluish marble, measuring 0.58 m. x 0.286 m., and separated 
by strips of white marble only 0.04 m. wide. 

Farther west is a second room which covers slightly more than one and a half of 
the Greek shops of both rows. The walls were covered with stucco divided into 
panels. Along the south wall is a bench made of rough masonry and covered with 
marble veneer. The floor, which measures 9.10 m. x 7.50 m., is covered with a well 
preserved mosaic? (Pl. LXIV), except for a band, 6.50 m. long and 1.35 m. wide along 
the east and west walls, where the flooring consists of small pieces of marble slabs of 
various shapes and colors. In the center of the room is a panel, ca. 1.40 m. square, 
with the figure of a nude athlete holding a palm branch in his right hand, and facing 
him a seated female figure with a shield on her right knee. The shield carried 
the inscription E[YTY]/XIA in two lines. Of the first line only the lower horizontal 
stroke of the initial epsilon is preserved, but traces of the other letters could be 
discerned in the matrix in which the tesserae were set. The second line is well 
preserved. In the lower right corner of the panel stands an urn or basin. Part of 
the figure of Eutychia was destroyed and carelessly patched in ancient times. The 
central panel is enclosed in a frame of smaller squares, each surrounded by a guil- 
loche pattern. The squares in the corners have figures of birds: a cock, a parrot, a 

1 For the date see K. Edwards, Corinth, VI, Coins, No. 11, and cf. Introd., p. 2. 

? Apart from smaller patches where a few tesserae are missing there is only one serious crack extend- 


ing along the floor from north to south. The room has been temporarily roofed and the mosaic is 
being expertly treated by Mr. von Peschke to protect it from further damage. 
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partridge, and possibly a bustard; the other squares have rosettes. The com- 
position of the central scene is successfully worked out, and the birds are delicately 
and accurately rendered. The rest of the mosaic consists of geometric patterns. 
On the north and south sides there is a simple design of squares, whereas the middle 
section around the central composition has a pattern of intersecting circles with 
smaller circles in the centre. 

A marble statue, seen in Plate LXIV, was found lying directly on the mosaic floor 
close to the central panel. It represents a man dressed in a Roman toga and hold- 
ing a scroll in his left hand. The head, which was set in separately, is missing, and 
the feet are broken away. The scroll labels him as an orator, and it is tempting 
to connect the statue with an inscribed base found along the Byzantine road 
slightly north of the Stoa. Although the base is broken in several fragments the 
inscription can be read entirely. It reads: 


Tledovuxatov 
Keoriavov 
pnropa 
Vv B 


At a point near the northwest corner of the room the floor made of marble pieces 
broke through when a workman stepped on it. The hole (visible in plate LXIV) 
opened into the well of the seventh shop from the’east end of the Stoa. In clearing 
the well we found among other things a Roman lamp! dating from the time of 
Tiberius or possibly somewhat earlier, several Hellenistic coins and one of Julius 
Caesar, large fragments of the well-curb, a piece of the horizontal cornice of the 
Stoa with the colors well preserved,? numerous broken roof tiles, and part of an 
inscribed statue base, probably dating from the third century B.c. The coin of 
Julius Caesar and the lamp give us a terminus post quem for the date of the mosaics. 
When all the various data relating to the floor and the building have been assembled 
it will probably be possible to fix the date within narrow limits. Present indications 
point to the first century A.p. 

The fill directly above the mosaics consisted chiefly of débris from the destruction 
of the Roman building. Numerous small architectural fragments of poros could 
be recognized as belonging to the Stoa, the east end of which seems to have been 
completely rebuilt by the Romans, probably at the time when the mosaic floor was 
laid. The destruction of the building is dated by numerous coins to the fourth 
century A.D. The most important pieces from the Roman building are several 
fragments of simae with lion’s-head spouts of terracotta (Fig. 7). On the left side 
of the lion’s head was a bearded human head in profile to the left, and on the other 

1 Corinth IV, ii, Terracotta Lamps, Type XXII. 

* Before the colors had time to dry, accurate samples were made with water color by Messrs. Joseph 
Shelley and von Peschke. 
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Fic. 7.—FRAGMENTS OF RoMAN SIMA 


Fic. 8.—Marsie Gaminc-Boarp 
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side was a woman’s head in relief facing to the right. Of the woman’s head only 
part of the hair is visible in figure 7, but the neck and the bun of hair remain on 
another fragment which also preserves the place of attachment of the lion’s head. 
One piece with part of the lion’s head preserved shows that the bearded head was 
attached on the left side as shown in figure 7. The two human heads on the sima 
can hardly have been intended merely as elements of decoration. The bearded 
head is reminiscent of a common type of head of Zeus which is generally supposed 
to have originated from the Olympian Zeus of Pheidias but which was employed also 
for other deities, especially Poseidon and Asklepios. That it had something to do 
with the purpose of the building is highly probable, just as the dog’s heads on the 
sima of the Temple of Artemis at Epidauros were intended to indicate one of the 
attributes of the goddess. 

What connection, if any, the worship of Zeus had with the building under discussion 
cannot be determined from existing evidence, but it is not without interest that the 
name of Zeus appears on other objects from the same vicinity. On a small sherd of 
ribbed ware from the east end of the South Stoa, probably dating from the late 
fourth century B.c., the letters AIOC are incised. There seem to have been no 
letters before the delta, but the break comes in the middle of the lunate sigma. 
This is probably the genitive of Zeus but may be the beginning of the name of the 
Dioskouroi. Another sherd of Hellenistic ware from the area north of the South 
Stoa preserves the letters -- CCHTHPO--, which may possibly be a dedication to 
Zeus Soter.!. But the most important reference to Zeus is found on a white marble 
slab from the well of the fifth shop from the east. The slab is obviously part 
of a gaming-board on which was played the well-known game of révre ypaupai.? 
Five parallel lines incised in the marble are preserved at the upper edge of the slab, 
and several single letters occur at various points, delta and tau on the right side 
and chi on the left, and at the lower edge a chi, two vertical strokes probably of an 
eta, and part of an alpha, a delta, or a lambda (Fig. 8). In the lower left corner is 
inscribed with smaller letters the name AlO@ BOYAEOS. In the lower right corner 
are preserved three letters of a word beginning with AAM, probably the Doric genitive 
form of Demeter. In a second line below are two letters, the first of which is a 
nu or an eta, the second certainly a nu. It is not unlikely that the names of the two 
deities were used as designations for certain throws,* but it is an interesting fact 
that in the only other known instance of the word Bovdeis, it is used as an epithet of 
Zeus whose cult was closely connected with that of Demeter and Kore.‘ In other 
inscriptions® Zeus Eubouleus is likewise connected with the gods of the underworld, 
and it is generally assumed that the epithets Bouleus and Eubouleus are applied to 
Zeus only in his capacity as king of the dead, the equivalent of Pluto. In view of 


1 No cult of Zeus Soter is known to have existed in Corinth, but Pausanias (II, ii, 7) mentions no less 
than three statues of Zeus in the Agora, one of which he said had no surname. 

2 For a discussion of this game see the article by Lamer in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R. E. XIII, pp. 
1900 ff., where references to other gaming-boards are given. 

* Thus the throw 1, 3, 4, 6 was known as “ Aphrodite” (Lamer, op. cit., p. 1947), and numerous other 
names were borrowed from religion and mythology. 

* Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 1024, 1. 18; M. P. Nilsson, Gr. Feste, pp. 287, 328; A. B. Cook, Zeus, I, p. 
669, note 3. 5 For a list of all the references see Cook, /.c. 
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these facts one might conjecture that the bearded head on the Roman sima is that 
of Zeus-Pluto, and that the female head represents Demeter or Kore. 

At a distance of ca. 2.50 m. from the west wall of the room with the mosaic floor 
there is another large room of Roman date the walls and floors of which were covered 
with marble slabs (Pl. LXII, 1). The walls are built almost entirely of re-used ma- 
terial, taken from the Greek shops. The large room, the floor space of which 
measures 9.80 m. x 8.35 m., was entered through a doorway, 2.75 m. in width, from 
a narrow anteroom on the north side. On the south side is a rectangular exedra 
(Pl. LXII, 1, E) raised 0.70 m. above the floor of the large room. 


Fic. 9.—West Enp or Stoa anp COLONNADE wiTH ArRcHAIC COLUMNS 


To the south of the large room with the exedra there is a massive wall (Pl. LXII, 1, 
D), oriented like the South Stoa. It has a thickness of 0.88 m., and at one point it is 
preserved to a height of 2.36 m. above the toichobate. Although of Roman date 
it is earlier than the large room just described. The exedra, constructed partly of 
brick, is built against the heavy wall on the south, thus joining the two buildings 
together. Since only a short section of the heavy wall has been cleared it is’ not 
yet evident what purpose it served. Its comparatively early date is indicated by 
the floor level, which, as appears from the line of stucco and the projecting founda- 
tion, was about 0.70 m. below the floor of the large room with the exedra. The 
building to which the heavy wall belonged seems to have fallen into disuse about the 
end of the first century A.p., to judge from the nature of the fill on the south side. 

The west end (PI. LXII, 2, Fig. 9) of the South Stoa with its shops seems to have 
remained without important alterations until Byzantine times. The orthostate 
course is preserved for nearly the whole length of the west wall, and the doorway 
into the westernmost shop still remains to a height of 0.68 m. In fact, the shops 
seem to have continued in use at least as late as the sixth century a.p. This is 
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indicated by the large number of coins found on the floors. In the westernmost 
shop of the north row no less than 928 coins were found in a single day. In the 
adjoining shop to the east are two rectangular cuttings in hardpan. The fill in 
these cuttings and directly above contained large quantities of Greek potsherds 
including some fragments of good red-figured ware, some early Greek lamps, and a 
few fragmentary figurines. The most important object from this fill is a terra- 
cotta plaque with the figure of a warrior in relief (Fig. 10) striding toward the right. 
He wears a cuirass with decorated borders at the bottom and round the arms. An 
empty scabbard hangs from his left side, and 
he is holding a sword in his right hand. 
The helmet and the cuirass are painted 
yellow and the nude parts red. Accessories 
are indicated by dark brown and red lines, 
and the sword is rendered in dark brown in 

imitation of bronze. 
From the northwest corner of the South 
Stoa a colonnade extends toward the north 
at right angles to the stoa (Fig. 9). The 
lower parts of four columns are still standing, 
one to a height of over 3 m., and two frag- 
mentary capitals were found close by. The 
third column from the south end is entirely 
missing. The stylobate and the foundation 
are certainly Roman, but the columns are 
archaic. The shafts are monolithic like 
those in the Temple of Apollo, and the 
profile of the echinus resembles that of the 
larger columns of the temple. That the 
columns are re-used in their present position 
is shown by the nature of the foundation and 
also by some holes for fastening metal grills 
which are meaningless as the columns now 
Fic. 10.—Paintep Rewer or Warrior stand. Since we know that the Temple of 
Apollo was restored by the Romans,’ it is not 
impossible that the interior columns, which may have been replaced by columns of 
marble, were used for the new building. The colonnade, which rests on a stylobate 
with a single step on either side, faces both east and west, and no other foundation 
has been discovered that seems to belong to the building. At the south end the 
foundation abuts against the stylobate of the South Stoa. Its total length is 25.30 
m., but at first it seems to have stopped at a length of 14.20 m., just beyond the 
fifth column, where the step turns the corner as if it intended to end there. The 
northward extension, which is very carelessly built, appears to have been left un- 
finished. At the north end it now abuts against a later building, but there is no 


1 One of these was seen in 1904 by Heermance who commented on its similarity to the capitals of 
the Temple of Apollo. 2 Cf. R. Stillwell, Corinth I, p. 123. 
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indication that it extended farther north nor does it seem to make a return. The 
whole structure is very puzzling, and further digging toward the west will be neces- 
sary before its purpose can be made clear. In a late wall built against the stylobate 
on the east side a poros block was found which may have belonged to the colonnade. 
The front face carries the inscription S - I - LOC V —-—- in letters measuring 
0.175—0.24 m. in height. It may be conjecturally re- 
stored: suis impensis locupletandum curavit, and it is not 
improbable that it recorded the construction or embel- 
lishment of the build- 
ing to which the 
colonnade belonged. 

North of the col- 
onnade is a_ large 
Byzantine building 
(visible at the ex- 
treme right in figure 
9) not yet fully ex- 
cavated. The walls 
are massive and well 
built, and a large 
number of carved 
marble fragments 


wer nd in e 
found th Fic. 12.—PRoTOcORINTHIAN ARYBALLOS 
vicinity. Below the From GRavE 


floor in the main 
room was found a grave, quite intact, with a poros sar- 
Fic. 11.—Protocortrntuian COphagus covered with a single slab. The skeleton, 
Grave at West env or AGora apparently that of a man, was lying on its back with 
the hands held as if clasped upon the breast and the 
knees sharply bent (Fig. 11). The only object in the grave beside the skeleton 
was an early Protocorinthian aryballos (Fig. 12), of a type not found in Corinth 
before.! 

Among other finds from the excavations, not directly connected with the build- 
ings, is a large number of inscriptions, mostly in Latin. The longest and one of the 
best preserved is a statue base which was built into a Byzantine wall close to the 
road north of the large circular base (Pl. LXIII, 1). 


C:-CAELIO:-C: 

FIL - OVE - MARTIALI - PRAEF - 

COH - I - RAETORUM - QUAE - TENDIT 

IN RAETIA - TRIB - LEG - XTIT - GEM - QUAE 
TENDIT - IN DACIA - IN QUO: TRIBVNATV 
DONIS MILITARIBVS DONATYS - EST 

AB - IMP CAESARI NERVA TRAIANO 


1 Cf. Humfry Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 6 and pl. I, 1. 
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AUG - GERMANICO - DACICO - ET - COPIARUM 
CVRAM - ADIVVIT SECVNDA EXPEDITIONe 

QVA - VNIVERSA - DACIA - DEVICTA - EST 

PROC - PROVINC - ACHATAE - PROC - FERRARIarum 
gelLIVS -MENANDER - AMICVS 


Caelius Martialis, whose cursus honorum is given, appears to be otherwise unknown, 
but the name of his friend L. Gellius Menander occurs on other inscriptions from 
Corinth, both Greek and Latin. He seems to have had a favorite hobby of setting 
up statues in honor of his friends.! 

A base of another statue dedicated by the same Gellius to one of his friends was 
found in the southeast corner of the small anteroom north of the large room with 
the exedra. The inscription, which is complete except for a few letters at the end 
of the first and second lines, reads as follows: 


C - CERIali (?) 

PROC: IMp- 

CAESARIS 

TRAIANI - HADRIANI 
AVG - 

PROVINCIAE ACHAIAE - 

L - GELLIVS - MENANDER 
AMICVS 

DEC - DEC - 


Of the fifth letter in the first line only an upright stroke is preserved. The surface 
between it and the preceding R shows that it was not a T. There is not room on 
the stone for a third name in the first line. 

A thin slab of blue marble found south of the room with the mosaic floor bears 
the following inscription (Pl. LXTII, 2): 


T-MANLIO- 
‘T-F-COL-IVVENCO 

AED PRAEF -I-D- 

II - VIR - PONTIF - 

AGONOTHET - ISTHMION 

ET - CAESAREON 

QVI - PRIMVS - CAESA 

REA - EGIT - ANTE - ISTHMIA 

TRIBVS - AGRIPPIA(e) - 

TRIBvIES 


With the exception of the last two lines the inscription is practically identical with 
one found in 1907 in the shops on the north side of the Agora,’ but the dimensions 
of the two slabs are different and the ligatures are not exactly alike. Obviously 

1 See the next inscription and cf. Meritt, Corinth VIII, i, Greek Inscriptions, No. 82; West, Corinth 


VII, ii, Latin Inscriptions, No. 93; and C.I.L. III, 501. 
2 West op. cit. No. 81. 
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the two inscriptions were cut by the same stone-cutter although erected by different 
magistrates. The omission of the final e in line 9 must be due to a slip on the part 
of the stone cutter. 

One statue base of limestone is in- 
scribed: 


Lrparwv] 


éroincaly] 


The two Argive sculptors Xenophilos 
and Straton, who apparently always 
worked together, must have attained 
to considerable fame in late Hellenistic 
times.'! Our inscription offers the first 
evidence for their activity in Corinth. 
The above inscriptions have been 
selected for this report from a large 
number of pieces which will be published together at some future date. Among the 
other incidental finds of special interest are the objects shown in figure 13. The large 
jar, measuring 0.255 m. in height, was discovered in a Roman fill south of the room 
with the mosaic floor. It was carefully sealed with clay which covered the upper 


Fic. 18.—Ossects FROM CHICKEN GRAVE 


Fic. 14.—Lion’s-HEAD oF Poros 


part of the jar and most of the lid. In the jar were found the small vase and the 
Roman lamp shown in the photograph, the bones of a chicken, and the shell of an 
egg. Whether the chicken received this special burial because it was a favorite pet 
or because it was a sacred bird used for divination must remain a matter of conjec- 


1 Cf. E. Loewy, Inschr. Gr. Bildhauer, Nos. 261, 262; Pausanias II, xxiii, 4. 
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ture.!. The lamp, which is a rather early specimen of Type XXVIII,’ dates from 
about the end of the third century a.D. 

In the fill close to the east wall of the South Stoa was found a small lion’s head of 
poros (Fig. 14). It was not used as a spout but merely as decoration. At the back 
is a tenon which was blackened on all sides. Since the head itself shows no sign 
of burning we may assume that it was fastened to wood which when burned left the 
blackening on the sides of the tenon. The top of the head is weathered. 

A marble fragment, possibly the crowning member of a pedestal (Fig. 15), was 
discovered in one of the Roman shops west of the circular base. It measures 0.22 m. 


Fig. 15.—Crown1nc MEMBER FROM A CIRCULAR PEDESTAL 


in height and had a diameter of ca. 0.57 m. The bottom has anathyrosis and in 
the top are two bronze dowels. The lower part of the pedestal is decorated with a 
moulding of palmettes and lotus buds in low relief. The triangle between the 
leaves of the bud is filled with a small palmette of pointed leaves. The raised lines 
forming spirals below the large palmettes pass behind the leaves of the lotus and 
over the small palmettes. The upper edge, which shows signs of weathering, is 
carefully finished. 

The Byzantine pottery already referred to has not yet been cleaned and mended, 
except some of the better preserved pieces. Four of these are shown in figures 16 
to 18. The larger vessel in figure 16 with a diameter of 0.32 m. is from the west 
area. It is a shallow bow! with vertical rim. The inside is covered with yellow 
glaze in which the decoration is rendered by incised lines. In the centre is a lion, 


1 Professor M. P. Nilsson has kindly offered his opinion that the chicken burial probably had to 


do with some magic practices. 
* Cf. Corinth IV, ii, Terracotta Lamps, No. 1257. 
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Fig. 16.—Two ByzanTINE PLATES witH INcISED DECORATION 


Fig 17.—ByzantiIne PLATE with GREEN GLAZE Fie. 18.—PxLate Inctsep DEcoRATION 
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seated on his haunches, and on the right side is a giraffe-like beast with a large leaf 
in his mouth. On the rim are four modelled figures of mice looking down into the 
bowl, as if trying to partake of its contents. The smaller plate (Fig. 16) with a 
diameter of 0.217 m. was found in the fill above the marble floor east of the mosaic. 
The glaze is cream-colored with a tinge of yellow. The figure of the bird is rendered 
with fine lines. Both in fabric and decoration it is finer than the preceding and is 
probably somewhat earlier. The plate shown in figure 17, which is less well pre- 
served, is from the area west of the circular base. The decoration is rendered 
chiefly by broad lines produced by scraping away the original surface before the 
final coat of glaze was applied. The color of the glaze is a deep green, and the figure 
is darker than the background. A totally different kind of ware of a later period is 
represented by the well preserved plate in figure 18. It has a diameter of 0.32 m. 
The decoration is rendered both by green color and by incised lines. In the centre 
is the bust of a woman rather accurately drawn. The plate was found on the floor 
of a late building in a deposit of ash, and the original surface has been partly de- 
stroyed by fire. 

AMERICAN ScHOOL or CLAssIcaL STUDIES Oscar BRONEER 
At ATHENS 


NOTE ON THE RUNNING DRILL 


THE appearance of Mr. Casson’s book on The Technique of Early Greek Sculpture has 
greatly stimulated interest in this important subject. Hence this note on the 
elusive running drill which gives me an opportunity to retract a statement I made 
regarding it in Sculpture and Sculptors—which Mr. Casson quotes. 

The confusion in our ranks regarding this question is graphically described by 
Mr. Casson (p. 207): “The date at which the running-drill first came into operation 
is dubious and still a matter of some dispute. One authority detects its use on the 
Boston counterpart of the Ludovisi Throne (Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors, 2nd 
ed., 1930, p. 145) and, on the assumption that this work is of the first half of the fifth 
century, dates the running-drill accordingly. Professor Ashmole declares cate- 
gorically that ‘the running-drill was introduced in Athens between the time of the 
Parthenon Frieze and that of the Balustrade of Athena Nike’ (J.H.S., 1930, p. 102). 
Professor Rhys Carpenter (Sculpture of the Nike Temple Parapet, 1929, p. 78), on the 
other hand, believes that ‘the transition from the stationary to the running-drill’ 
was due to the ‘experimentation of the Masters of the Parapet.’ Bliimel (Griechische 
Bildhauerkunst, p. 9) believes that the running-drill superseded the saw in the middle 
of the fifth century. I am inclined to agree with Carpenter’s view, allowing for the 
occasional use of a running-drill at earlier periods. . . .” 

Mr. Casson’s clear description of the running drill (pp. 103 ff., 203 ff.) as dis- 
tinguished from the simple drill saves me from going over that part of the subject. 
I will quote his definition: ““The simple drill bores always either at right angles or 
else at a very low angle to the surface to be drilled. The running-drill is a name * 
given to the same instrument when it is used at so sharp an angle to the surface that 
the end of the drill can move in any direction” (p. 203). “‘The running-drill was 
merely a bow-drill whose cutting-point was used obliquely in motion. Guided care- 
fully, it could trace long furrows in any direction” (p. 206). The uniform width of 
these furrows differentiates them from those cu’ »y chisels. 

Casson also rightly, in my opinion, explodes t': theory that there was “‘a transi- 
tional stage from the static to the running-drill which can be detected in a series of 
parallel borings made by a simple drill which were afterwards chiselled over and 
joined up into a furrow” (p. 206). For he has found these parallel borings both in 
mediaeval sculpture and in the unfinished work of Michelangelo. “Their purpose 
was to honey-comb a certain area of the marble so as to make it easier to clear out 
later with the chisel” (ibid). And we may add that they appear also in sculptures of 
the Roman period, when the running drill was certainly a familiar tool. 

Parallel borings, therefore, furnish no evidence for determining the date of the 
first appearance of the running drill. The only way to settle this moot point is to 
find the actual grooves produced by this tool on early sculptures. To do this we 
must be able to distinguish between the furrows of the static and of the running 
drill—which is possible in those instances where the final smoothing by the workman 
or the weathering of the sculptures has not obliterated all tell-tale traces. The 
groove produced by the parallel borings of the static drill can often be detected by 
the nicks left by the drill along the walls of the furrow or by the circular holes which 
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Fic. 1.—DeEraiL OF THE FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON Fic. 3.—Tue Runnine OPERATION 
SHOWING THE USE OF THE STATIONARY DRILL 


Fic. 2.—Derrar or A METOPE OF THE Fic. 4.—Tue Rounnine Driti 
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Fig. or THE “ABERDEEN HERAKLES” SHOWING 
THE UsE oF THE RuNNING DRILL 


Fic. 5.—A Groove PropUcED BY THE 
RunnineG (SEE Fic 4) 


Fic. 6.—Deratn OF THE THREE-SIDED RELIEF In Boston SHOWING THE 
Usk OF THE STATIONARY DRILL 
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Fie. 8.—DetaiLor a MEt- 

OPE OF THE PARTHENON 

SHOWING THE USE OF THE 
Runninc Dritu 


9.—DeEralL OF THE FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON 
SHOWING THE UsE oF THE RuNNING DRILL 


Fig. 10.—Derait oF THE STATUE OF “DEMETER” FROM THE East PEDIMENT OF THE PARTHENON 
SHOWING THE UsE oF THE RUNNING DRILL 
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remain along the bottom of the furrow; whereas the furrow of the running drill pro- 
ceeds in a series of gouges produced by the intermittent pressure of the workman’s 
hand and so is apt to show marks of the different scoops along its course. 

Figs. 1—4 will illustrate these points.' Fig. 1, a detail of slab 7 of the East frieze of 
the Parthenon,’ shows the nicks left on the sides of the groove produced by the 
parallel borings of the static drill. Fig. 2, from metope 319 of the Parthenon,* 
shows similar traces. Fig. 3 was taken in a sculptor’s studio in Rome ‘ and illus- 
trates the running drill in operation—one man guiding the tool, the other pulling the 
string to impart the rotary motion. Fig. 4 gives a close-up view of this tool. Fig. 5 
shows the grooves produced by it. 

Bearing this distinction in mind, I reéxamined the grooves (between some of the 
toes of Eros) on the three-sided relief in Boston (Fig. 6) which I once thought were 
produced by the running drill. The grooves show no traces of nicks along their 
walls; but, since the marks along the bottom are circular, they must have been pro- 
duced by the static not the running drill. 

But if the Boston relief is eliminated as an example of the use of the running 
drill, then the earliest candidate > becomes Bliimel’s metope D on the North side 
of the Parthenon.’ I may add a metope from the South side, No. 319 in the British 
Museum? where the long even furrows with rounded upper edges visible to the 
right of the centaur’s knee (Fig. 8), would seem to have been produced by this 
tool. Certainly by the time of the Parthenon frieze and pediment the use of the 
running drill had become familiar. As Bliimel rightly points out, the complicated 
draperies of these sculptures could not well have been produced without such a tool. 
It lies in the nature of the case that when the Greek sculptor began to penetrate. 
deeply into his marble he adapted his tools to his needs. I will select for illustration 
slab 43 of the East frieze where the even furrows of the running drill appear beneath 
the left hand of the magistrate * (Fig. 9); and the ““Demeter” of the East pediment 
where similar furrows occur on the left side, toward the back (Fig. 10). 

Bliimel is, therefore, probably right in placing the introduction of the running drill 
near the middle of the fifth century.’ If Kallimachos’ name is to be associated 
with the introduction of the running drill on the strength of Pausanias’ statement,” 
érpyrnoe, we must make the usual allowance for exaggeration in rpdros. 

Once introduced the running drill was of course freely used. We have selected 
as a fourth-century example the hair of the Aberdeen Herakles" (Fig. 7) where 
some of the furrows show the succession of short scoops produced by the running 
drill. As a witness in the Hermes controversy his testimony is important. 


MerropouitaN Museum or ART GisELA M. A. RicutER 

New York 

1 The photographs of the sculptures in the British Museum used in this article were taken by Mr. 
Waterhouse. 2 Smith, Sculptures of the Parthenon, pl. 30. 3 Smith, op. cit., pl. 23, 2. 

4In that of Mr. Seeboek. I am greatly indebted to him for his kind help in my investigations and 
to Miss Rivier for superintending the photography. 

5 I am withdrawing also the relief of the girl with the pigeons as a certain instance; in any case, 
its period is approximately that of the Parthenon metopes. 

6 Casson, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, II, p. 78, No. 706. 

7 For the use of the stationary drill on this same metope, see fig. 2. 

8 Smith, Sculptures of the Parthenon, pl. 37. ° Griechische Bildhauerarbeit, p. 10. 107, 26, 6. 

1 Smith, Catalogue of Sculpture in the British Museum, No. 1600. 
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NEW READINGS IN THE ARCHON LISTS /.G2 II, 1713 AND 1716 
Pirates LXV-LXVI 


TuERE have come down to us from the beginning of our era two lists of Athenian 
Archons which, as Kirchner discovered,' appear to overlap in such a way that a 
closed sequence of three names in the one is found also in the other. Being thus 
interconnected, so that the one dates the other, these two lists furnish us with a large 
number of our dated Archons of the First Centuries B.c. and A.D. and thus under- 
lie much Athenian and Delphian chronology in this period. The reading on 
each stone of the three apparently identical names is therefore crucial; it has been 
disputed, and is at present less than secure. Previous attempts have yielded the 
following readings and interpretations: ? 
Ul, 1716 1.G2 Il, 1713 
Line 28 APIZTOTr Line 17 
(= Aptorok) Pittakys 4 (= —— W290) ‘Pittakys 
APIZTO Koehler- 
(=Apioro[Bo. .], (=.... 000) Dittenberger 
not Apiorox —-ICTOC Sundwall 
nor Apiorov) Eustratiades- ——WITOc Plassart 
APIZTOB Dumont Leonardos- 
APIZTO* Koehler- (= . . wrod) Graindor 
(= Apiorov) Dittenberger 
APIZTOZ 
(= Apiorot) Neubauer 
APIZTO* Leonardos- 
(= Apiorod) Graindor 


Line 29 ZHN (Undisputed) Line 18 N Pittakys 
Koehler- 
Dinsmoor 
Graindor 
and Kirchner 


Line 31 Al Pittakys Line 19 AIOAWPOC (Undisputed) 
At (= At) Koehler- 
Dittenberger 
A (=A) Eustratiades- 
(= Av or Av) Dumont 
At (=At) Kirchner 
1 Gott. Gel. Anz., 1900, pp. 476-477. 
* The hyphens indicate that the scholar preceding made the actual reading, while he who follows 
made the interpretation.—References accompany the texts below.—The reader will of course recall 


that /.G.2 II, 1713, cut in a.p. 44, has C for sigma and w for omega. 
* In the numbering of the lines, the text given below (p. 586) is followed throughout, since that in J.G.? 


II lacks two lines. 

‘ Apparently by error Dittenberger (J.G.' III, 105) ascribed to Pittakys (instead of to Neubauer) 
the reading APIZ TO=, which, as we shall see, is correct. In his commentary on /.G.' ITI, 1015, how- 
ever, Dittenberger credited Neubauer with ’Apirét[evos] but, needing more space for a false reason, 
disagreed, 
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Despite these divergences everyone, I daresay, has come to believe with Graindor 
that the lists do overlap, the names being perhaps Aristod(emos) or Aristod(otos), 
Zen(o)n, and Diodoros. The initial purpose of this article! is simply to present 
photographs so that scholars may examine the evidence with their own eyes.’ 


Fig. 1.—REVERSE OF SQUEEZE, [.G.? II, 1713, Cotumn III, Lives 17-23. Scae 4:5 


Let us scrutinize first 7.G.* II, 1716, line 28. In Pl. LXV, following AP!=TO, the 
stroke first noticed by Leonardos and interpreted as the base of a delta, is perfectly 


1 For facilities in carrying on this work, and for permission to publish it, I am indebted to Mr. A. 
Philadelpheus, Director of the Epigraphical Museum. 

2 Of necessity this paper deals chiefly with traces which eluded my predecessors, whose sharpness 
in discerning and interpreting many of the most meager indications on the stones has constantly 
impressed me. It must be remembered also that full use not only of charcoal and of delicate squeezes, 
but also of the magnifying glass and the flash-light is a recent thing. ’ See note 3, page 578. 
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clear. The squeeze also reveals those broad dents which Graindor (who actually 
saw only the squeeze) took for the lower left upright and the apex of a A. I would 
ask the reader, however, to remember Neubauer’s neglected reading, =; I venture 
to assert that parts of all three strokes are clear on the stone itself, the squeezes, and 
in Pl. LXV, and that all other letters are simply excluded.' If the reader has doubts, 
let him suspend judgment: for if he refers to the corresponding name in the other 
list (a squeeze of J.G.* II, 1713, line 17 is shown in Fig. 1),? he will see (I believe) 
merely ., and I fear that he will not agree with me when I say that the upright, 
although exactly situated for A, is interrupted and is therefore spurious. 

Let us proceed to J.G.* II, 1713, line 18 (Fig. 1), where Dittenberger saw two up- 
rights which Dinsmoor has recently interpreted as the N. These traces are, I 
believe, quite visible but wrongly placed for an N of ZHNWN. Let the reader re- 
gard next the shape of the W of AIOAWPOC directly beneath, in the following line 
(19), and then let him examine line 18 for traces, precisely above the W of line 19, 
of an W in line 18. The two uprights are parts not of N but of W. If doubt yet 
remains, let him turn to Pl. XVI of Graindor’s Album, where in Column IV the 
name ZHNWN occurs, and let him note the broad spacing of the letters. Actually 
on the stone the W of line 18 is within 0.002 m. of the corresponding position occupied 
by the W of the ZHNWN in Column IV. 

Withholding yet longer a final decision, the reader will perhaps consider the 
following readings: 


I.G2 IT, 1716, lines 28, 29, 31 I.G.2 11, 1713, lines 17-19 
APISTO= ICTOE 
ZHN 
Al AIOAWPOY 


The first name, if read correctly, can only be Aristoxenos or a name hitherto un- 
known to Greek. Our attention is thereby directed to Column I of /.G.? II, 1716, 
line 6, which has been restored by Dumont as (Aris) toxenos. 
This column, as given most recently in J.G.? II, contains the ends of the names 
(in the genitive) of 6 archons: —*, —PI%, —TOY, ....TOZENOY, .... ONO, 
I submit to the reader (see Pl. LXV) that the second of these is not 
—PI (Koehler-Dittenberger in 7.G.1 III, 1015) but u /=( =ovs); and that for the name 
of the archon preceding the first, a limit is set by the fact that the stone is blank 
before line 16. This archon, therefore, had a name somewhat shorter in the genitive 
than, let us say, Aristoxenos (line 5); whereas the next, namely the one whose final 


1 This reading, and the readings which happen to be quite new, are offered as they were made by 
me, prior to and independently of all theories about them. 

2 A photograph of a squeeze is often more practicable than that of a heavy stone fastened in place. 
Nor is the squeeze less reliable: almost any doubtful letter on stone can be falsified in a photograph 
by controlling the light, or by a touch on the stone of charcoal or pencil. In the present instance 
Graindor’s excellent photograph, Album, pl. XVI, furnishes a control.—The squeeze in Fig. 1 was 
made by the following method: a piece of wet filter paper of very loose texture was beaten into the 
letters with scores of hard blows by the brush. To reinforce it, and to hold the fibers in place when 
drying, a second piece was beaten over the first. The two papers are thereby welded together and 
form the most accurate and enduring squeeze possible. 
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= is preserved, was evidently lengthy. In the same way even a quick examination 
of Column I will reveal the comparative lengths of the other archons mentioned: the 
last is noticeably long, but the letters are large and may have been broadly spaced. 

The bearing of these remarks will already have been guessed, namely a theory 
that, considering only the archons, Column II merely repeats Column I when we 
equate .... TOZENOY (line 5) with APISTO= — — — (line 26). In Pl. LXVI' the 
evidence is presented in visual form, so that there is no need to stress its force. 
There is but one difficulty: the spacing of [AIOAWP]OY. This disappears when one 
notices the irregularity of the spacing in the inscription generally and the size of 
the OY.? 

We arrive, then, by successive findings which I trust the reader has been able to 
control for himself, at the following results: 

I. The Archon Lists J.G.2 II, 1713 and 1716 overlap in the triply attested names 
Aristoxenos, Zenon, and Diodoros: 


I.G2 Tl, 1716 I.G2 TI, 1713 
(Genitive case) (Nominative case) 
Lines 6, 8, 10 Lines 28, 29, 31 Lines 17, 18, 19 


TOZENOY APISTOZ— — .. 
ZHN—— 
Al AIOAWPOC 


1 This figure, the accuracy of which can be controlled by Pl. LX V, was made by the usual method: trac- 
ing a pencilled squeeze. Dotted parts are restoration. The implicit assumption, which is not neces- 


sary for my theory, that there were originally no more columns on the left, seems not unreasonable, 
in view of the alignment obtainable for the first letters of Column I. Actually in Pl. LXVI the 
restored part of Column I appears slightly bent from the vertical. This mischance is of no real 
consequence. 

2 In this note is set forth an alternative scheme, based on the coincidence that the two archons in 
Dinsmoor’s list (Archons, p. 280) next preceding Aristoxenos of 71/0 have endings in the genitive which 
coincide with those in the list 7.G.2 II, 1716, Column I; the spaces moreover are correct. We find also 
that if we grant that the archons of Column I are not identical with those of Column II, an archon 
Kriton can be accommodated in line 7, as in fact Dinsmoor has done. We observe further that when 
Aeschines is inserted in line 2 and dated by the priest of Asclepius in 75/4 (for the evidence see 
Roussel, B.C.H. LII, 1928, p. 8), we obtain columns of 17 years in length, since - —- - OY (line 9) who 
functions in 71/0 falls exactly opposite the Zenon (line 27) who functions in 54/3. In this arrange- 
ment, the list might begin in 86/5 (if we place years 86/5—-70/69 in Column I, 69/8-53/2 in Column 
II), a year when Hierophantes, a title (Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 283 and PA 7097, 9902) or a man 
(Sundwall, NPA, p. 100, Ferguson, Tribal Cycles, p. 86) was listed. The beginning would thus go 
back perhaps to the reorganization of the Demos after Sulla. (Such theorizing is so easy as to give 
one pause.) This scheme has also the following attractions: (1) we do not have to believe that all the 
names of archons were inscribed twice each; (2) we do not have to postulate wide spacing in line 9 in 
order to accommodate Diodoros in that year; (3) an archon Kriton (Dinsmoor, Archons, pp. 280, 292; 
Ferguson, Tribal Cycles, p. 34) can be dated in 72/1. These advantages are not, however, collectively 
or individually compelling; and the whole scheme rests primarily on the fact that the two endings in 
Column I before. . . . TOZENOY, namely —OY= and —TOY, happen to coincide with those of two 
of the very few archons which can be assigned conjecturally to this general period. The whole scheme 
collapses when these two coincidences are set against the coincidences involved in the scheme adopted 
above. For in that view we have in the two columns two identical closed sequences of six endings 
each, no two of the six, if we include —[T O] in line 21, being the same; and in addition the agreement 
of spaces and of a practically complete name. I venture to assert that no one of the many coincidences 
on which archon lists are based, aside from laws of cycles, is as strong as this. 
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II. The Archons, or rather the ends of names of Archons in the genitive, in a 
closed sequence derivable from /.G.? II, 1716, Column I, lines 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, and 10, 
are removed from between the years 80/79-64/3, and identified with the Archons 
respectively of lines 23, 24, 26, 28, 29, and 31. “‘Aristod(emos)” or “‘-(otos)”’ is 
shown to be fictitious. Of the archons probably to be dated between 80/79 and 
64/3, there remain Aeschines, Kriton, Medeios, Niketes, Theoxenos, and Zenion. 
Of these Aeschines alone can be attached even hypothetically to a definite year. 
Kriton may not even belong in those years (Roussel, Delos, pp. 374, 422). The 
years 80/79-64/3 thus form one of the largest gaps in the list of Athenian Archons 
between 500 B.c. and 200 a.p. 

Ill. The identification in 7.G.* II, 1716 of Column I with parts of Column II 
shows that the whole document lists two concurrent series of names. Column I 
did not necessarily begin at a different height; for we see that lines 9-10 (Column 
I) are opposite lines 28, vacat, and 30 (Column II). Column IT may simply have 
had larger letters and wider interspaces. Who then are the persons listed and what 
does the list record? The names themselves give no clue to the latter question; 
to the former an occasional conjectural identification (see below) is the only answer 
possible. We are reduced to the list itself: 


Archon Year Column I Column IT 
63 (Arist )aios? 


Aristaios 
Epikles son of Epinikos 
Dekmos Aufidios 
Poplios Ouphrious 
[NONE] 
—-— OZ son of Ze- Eudoxos (son of EU-?) 
[NONE?] Epikles son of Ep(inikos?) 
(Agasia)s? son of Agasias [NONE] 
(Agasias? son of A)gasias Epige(nes son of Dios?) 


Aristaios 
Theophemos 
Herodes 
Leukios 
Kalliphon 
Diokles 
Kointos 
Aristoxenos 
Zenon 
Diodoros 


ooo 
Cron Sac = 


Conceivably persons listed in this way might be magistrates (Neubauer, Ditten- 
berger, Kirchner)', athletic victors, or public benefactors. That they were not mag- 
istrates is probable from the blanks in three years, the presence of two Roman 
names, the probability that an Archon is listed not only in his own year but also in 
the preceding year, and two other probable iterations of names. The omissions 
and the name of Aristaios in his own year also oppose the theory that they were 
athletic victors. For the remaining possibility, that they were perhaps the bearers 
of two heavy liturgies, none of these objections hold. The style of the document too 
is favorable: a thick stele, large letters, the dates repeated. We note that in some 
years only one bearer could be found—58/7, 56/5, 55/4—possibly a dire period; 
and that just preceding it, two Roman names appear. The Archon Aristaios bore 


1Such, for example, as the pairs of rape5po rod &pxovros(?) I.G.2 1696 of ca. 350 B.c. 
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it in his own year, and perhaps in the preceding year; other wealthy men, Agasias, 
son of Agasias, and Epikles, son of Epinikos, also were able and willing to come 
forward twice. All of this took place seemingly in a period of popular liberty 
(Ferguson, Klio, TX, 1909, pp. 323-330) which lasted from ca. 70 to ca. 53 B.c.; but 
our knowledge of the time is scant. The thickness (0.16 m.) of the stone enables 
us to infer a large stele, at least 1.5 m. in height, and of a width sufficient for two 
more columns, to accommodate which the first two are crowded. Enough space 
must be allowed above our fragment for the two preserved columns to have become 
dislocated; below our fragment, or in the two additional columns, the list was 
probably long. See commentary on line 19. 


Fig. 2.—I.G.! ITI, 105. 1:3 


IV. 7.G. III, 105 (Fig. 2) is a votive base of the year (now 55/4) of Aristoxenos, 
the paidotribes being Philios, son of Diokles of Phrearrhios.!_ The same Philios was 
paidotribes in the year (60/59) of [HerJodes (/.G.' III, 104: Fig. 3*), and his nephew(?) 
held the office when Apolexis was Archon (/.G.' III, 106), a date most recently con- 
jectured to be 20/19 (Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 293). The new date for /.G.' III, 105 
is therefore in harmony with the data on Philios, the son of Diokles, whose career 
need no longer extend back to ca. 75, as was supposed when Aristoxenos was dated 
in that period (as in Kolbe, Archonten, pp. 146-147). 


It remains only to deal with the texts as such: 
I.G2 II, 1713 


All the important bibliography may be had by combining the references of Ditten- 
berger in J.G.' III, 1014, Kirchner in /.G.? II, 1713, and Dinsmoor, Archons (index 


1 Readings: line 1, no final theta; hence the demotic is entirely gone in line 1 except for the lower 
left tip of a letter, as of an alpha, in the space after the final epsilon. Athmoneus is therefore possibly, 
but no longer necessarily, the demotic. 

Lines 6-7: =[TPA]|TOY fits the indications. 

On the top of the stone near the front edge and directly above the mu of line 1, an accurate tau; on 
either side of it, meaningless chisel scratches. 

? Readings: line 1 begins with =; the cross-bar is present in the alpha of line 4. 
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of inscriptions, p. 534). It may be timely to point out that it was found rdnciov ris 
"ExxAnoias rod ‘Ayiov Pidiwmov, eis 7d Bdpevov rod Onoeiov (Pittakys, ’Apx. 1860, no. 
3793), or év 7G rod ‘Ayiov Nixoddov, 7G pds Sbaw Tod viv vaod 
rod ‘Ayiov (Kumanudis, "Ervypadai ‘EXAnvixal éxd. bar. rijs apx. érarpias, 1860, 
No. 11). This brings it in either case near the Athens-Piraeus railway tracks, 
directly across from the present excavations of the Greek Agora. The piece has 


Fic. 3.—I.G. TIT', 104. Scare 1:1 


suffered from weathering on the upper, from footwear on the lower part of the face. 
Neither top nor bottom is preserved at any point. The sides have anathyrosis, 
but only the front band is preserved. The anathyrosis on the right side is not as 
accurate as on the left; but it appears certain that the block formed part of a series 
of at least three. With 38 lines to a column, its total height would be at least ca. 
0.80 m., which is easily possible. 

The new readings do not necessitate a whole new text: 


17... ICTO 
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Line 16. In the second space after the iota there appears to be part of the base of a 
delta, zeta, or chsi. This evidence is strong enough to doubt but not to 
reject [A]i[cxpatos], who was tentatively assigned to this year (Kirchner, 
I.G.2 II, iv, p. 22; Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 291). 


Line 25. Graindor (Chronologie, pp. 45-46) suggested that the second letter might 
be tau instead of iota. I think we may go further, in view of the fact 
that iota is seldom cut as high as this above the base line in the rest of the 
inscription, and in view of the fact that the space between it and the 
alpha is wide. Iota then is highly improbable, and tau or upsilon is 
favored. 


Line 39. The space before the tau is shown by the word above to be 6 and not 
5 letters. I find no iota in this gap. The second preserved letter is 
probably, as Graindor once claimed (Chronologie, p. 67; abandoned in 
Album, p. 22) a rho: there are slight traces of the curve and the space is 
too wide for iota. The photograph in Album, Pl. XVI, gives a different 
irapression from the squeeze. On the squeeze the strokes appear thinner. 


I.G. Il, 1716 


Thé important editions and notices are included in the following list: 

Pittakys, ’E¢., ’Apx. 1841, p. 420, no. 578. Lebas, Attique, 822. Eustratiades, 
E¢., "Apx. 1872, p. 405, no. 423, and Pl. 59. Dumont, Essai sur la chronologie des 
archontes, p. 52; Fastes Eponymiques d’Athénes, p. 13. Neubauer, Curae Epi- 
graphicae, p.5. Von Schoeffer, art. Archontes, Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R.E. II, 1896, 
col. 592. Wachsmuth, Einleitung, p. 139, n. 2. Koehler-Dittenberger, 7.G.' III, 
1015. Kirchner, 7.G.2 IT, 1716; I.G.* II-III, pars IV, fase. I, pp. 24-5; Rheinisches 
Museum, 1898, p. 389; B.P.W. XL, 1920, col. 838; Prosopographia Attica, no. 7092 
and II, p. 651; Goett. Gel. Anz., 1900, p. 479. Ferguson, Priests, p. 137; Tribal 
Cycles, pp. 33-34. Sundwall, Klio, IX, 1909, p.365. Roussel, Délos, p. 379; B.C.H., 
LIT, 1928, p. 8,n.2. Kolbe, Archonten, pp. 138, 143, 146. Graindor, Chronologie, 
p. 30, n. 3 and p. 45; B.C.H. XXXVIII, 1914, p. 440; R.A. 1917, p. 7, n. 2; Rev. 
Et. Gr. XXXIV, 1926, p. 426. Dinsmoor, Archons, pp. 281-3, 285, 292. 

According to Pittakys, the stone was found els ras xara rév Koddurds &pxavodo- 
vixds épedvas, mpds 7d dvarodxdv pépos Wherever precisely this may have been 
(for attempts to locate Kollytos, see Judeich,? p. 169), the stone itself may well have 
come from the Acropolis. At no point is an edge preserved. The back has its 
original rough treatment, the type for a stele; the thickness (0.16 m.) shows that it 
was of considerable size. The face shows footwear on the right. No trace of a 
third column can be found, but the area is heavily worn. 
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[’Apior} actos 
éx[e "Apt'oraiov 
‘“Hpwéou] ’Aptoratos 
— —— — folu éxi Ocopjuou 
Aevkiou] 
— — éri ‘Hpwdou 
Aéxyos 
-_— — Aevxiov 
[émi Avoxdé]ous 
los Zn(vwvos?) 
[éxi Koiv'rov vacat 
vacat? Acoxdélous] 
[éxi Evdotos [Et](— —) 
["Ayacials ’Ayaciov Koivrov 
[éri Zhv'wvos "Excxdjjs "Ex[i|(vixov) 
[’Ayacias "A]yaciov émi 
vacat 
éxi Znv[wvos] 
— — — — r(--) "Excyélvns Aiov?| 
At[odapou] 


10 


The upsilon has not been recorded before. 

Formerly read as >IZ(=pis, Koehler-Dittenberger), PIZ (Kirchner). 
Kirchner’s suggestion that the ZH is an abbreviated patronymic is borne 
out by the reading of a final z in line 11; it also solves the problem of 
spacing in line 27, and perhaps also in line 25. 

Vacat, between lines 5 and 6. The alternative is a name in five letters, 
and no patronymic. 

The first preserved alpha has no bar. — Agasias is a name otherwise 
known in Attica four times (PA, 94-97), all in the Fifth or Fourth Cen- 
turies. The present Agasias is omitted from PA, his Athenian citizen- 
ship being unproved. This holds for all the individuals listed in [.G.? 
II, 1716 under the various archons; but we are not on that account pro- 
hibited from pointing out possible identifications with known citizens. 
For the shapes of the omegas in this inscription see under line 19. 
Diodoros: PA, 3923. He was a monetary magistrate ca. 40, possibly. 
The x, read by Eustratiades as N, is not otherwise recorded. See under 
line 4. 

In line 14 the name Aristaios fits perfectly; the spacing would prevent 
the restoration of line 13 with the same name (see in addition Ferguson 
in Klio IX, p. 329, where I.G.* II, 1713 is cited to prove that repeated 
tenure of the Archonship was impossible). 

The iota, which was formerly read as phi (Koehler, Kirchner), might be pi. 
The tip of a doubtful alpha has not been recorded before. 
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Line 17. 
Line 18. 


Line 19. 


Line 23. 


Line 24. 
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Aristaios: 1.G.? II, 1944, 1.27. PA, 1636. Three others of this name 
are known, all of the Fourth Century. 


The only chronological difficulty attaching to the current dating of the 
list is that we are obliged to correct Castor’s equation of the Roman year 
61 B.c. with Ol. 179, 3 = 62/1 B.c., as the year of Theophemos (for complete 
references, see Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 282). Herodes was Archon in 60/59 
B.C., hence the question arises whether or not the names in our list cover 
every year, every other year, or an irregular series. It seems probable, 
from the three years left blank, that the series of Archons was regular. 
That it had every year and not every other year is also shown by the 
overlapping with /.G.2 II, 1713, which certainly had every name. It is 
interesting that the Archon Aristaios is not distinguished—the only sure 
instance in the list—by the father’s name when entered under dates. 
Presumably an Archon was well enough known so that his father did 
not need to be specified. 

Theophemos: PA, 7092; cf. 7097, etc. 

The final upsilon was hitherto unrecorded. The name is omitted in PA 
and NPA, but one might associate it with PA, 4849, Epikles son of 
Epikles, epimeletes of Delos in 93/2, and with an ephebe, PA, 4850, 
of 123/2, both of Kropidai. 

In line 23 the faint traces of omega suggest the shape W but in line 
19 we have U! and in line 8 the whole was probably |U. Of the eventual 
W Graindor (Chronologie, p. 28, n. 5) has noted similar tentative forms 
from the period in which 1716 may well have been inscribed: in 7.G.‘ ITI, 
136 (Album, Pl. II) of early Augustan times, we find IV, and in J.G.? 
II, 2303, dated to ‘med. s. I p.’ (?) by letter forms, we have \U. Hence, 
we can read omega alone in line 19, and we are no longer obliged to 
adopt here the unique spelling ‘Hpéns with the iota subscript (PA, 6538). 
In Pl. LXVI the W form is adopted; the point is immaterial, since the 
omegas in lines 8 and 19 are similar, whatever their precise shape.— For 
the man and his family, see Kirchner in /.G.? II, 1716 and references; 
also the forthcoming publication of a document from the Agora. 


The phi was read most recently by Klaffenbach. For the omega, see 
under line 19. 

Diokles, son of Diokles, of Kephisia: PA, 4032. 

The spacing makes it probable that only an abbreviated patronymic 
followed. The name was common in four families active at this time: PA, 
5434, 5435 (and NPA, p. 76), 5436, 5438. 

The final OY was not recorded before.— PA, 8689, K. of Azene, was 
epimeletes of Delos in the middle of the First Century sB.c. (Roussel, 
Delos, p. 115). 


The spacing does not permit the full patronymic. 
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Epigenes: the name was very common (PA, 4775-4822, etc.), but the 
particular prominence of the family of Epigenes (II), son of Dios (II), of 
Melite (PA, 4813), ephebe in the year (81/0?) of Apollodoros, monetary 
magistrate (med. s. 1) and Thesmothetes (56/5) make him an interesting if 
uncertain identification. His brother Zenon was also ephebe and mone- 
tary magistrate (Roussel, Delos, p. 105). In relation with the fact that 
their mint magistracies fell in the same year (Kirchner, Zeit. fiir Num. 
XXI, 1898, pp. 99 and 105), it is tempting to suppose that in 54/3 
the one functioned in the year of the other, Epigenes having already been 


a Thesmothetes in 56/5. 
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THe AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS 


FURTHER REMARKS ON THE PALACE OF VOUNI 
Piate LXVII 


Dr. Vat. MULuER has published a study on the palace at Vouni in A.J.A., No. 4, 
1932. This palace was excavated by the Swedish Cyprus Expedition in 1928-1930. 
I am pleased at the interest which archaeologists have taken in this discovery, but 
I regret that Dr. Miiller did not communicate with me before publishing his study, 
so that I could have furnished him with information of primary importance for the 
interpretation of the architecture of the palace. Then it would not have been neces- 
sary for him to base his conclusions on a sketch-plan of the palace and a few notes 
published in J.H.S. 1929 and in Syria, 1931, written before the excavations were 
finished. ‘These notes merely mentioned the discovery of the palace but, of course, 
they constituted no publication of it. 

A short time before the appearance of Dr. Miiller’s article I published two studies 
on the architecture of the palace: in Arkeologiska Studier, tillignade H. K. H. 
Kronprins Gustaf Adolf, Stockholm, 1932, and in the Corolla Archaeologica, Principi 
Hereditario Regni Sueciae Gustavo Adolpho dedicata (Acta Inst. Rom. Regni Sueciae, 
II, 1932). In the former paper where a definite plan of the palace is published, I 
have given a detailed analysis of the different building periods, and in the latter, 
which is provided with an analytical plan, showing these periods, I have endeavored 
to determine the position occupied by the palace in the history of architecture. As 
these publications will reach probably only a few of the readers of this Journat, I. 
am much obliged to its Editor for allowing me to publish a summary of the results of 
these studies and to add some further remarks in connection with Dr. Miiller’s article. 

The palace is situated on the top plateau of the rock of Vouni, about 4 km. west of 
Soli, on the west part of the north coast of Cyprus. Its erection was begun about 
500 B.c. and it was abandoned after a conflagration at the beginning of the fourth 
century B.c. An analysis based upon an examination of the construction of the 
walls, their bonding and their relation to the floors and to other strata, the dates of 
which are fixed chiefly by the pottery finds on and below the floors, has shown that 
four building periods are represented as marked on the plan, Plate LX VII. In the 
second building period, the palace was further extended and new rooms added, but 
the architectural type remained the same as in the first period. In the third build- 
ing period the palace obtained its final form which is essentially different from that of 
the earlier palace, while the fourth building period is represented by some minor 
additions to, and alterations of, the constructions of the third period which do not 
affect the plan of the palace. There are, consequently, two main architectural 
types represented in the palace: the first palace (first and second building periods) 
and the second palace (third and fourth building periods). 

The first palace faces southwest, where the main entrance is situated leading into 
the reception rooms which consist of a tripartite complex of rooms with a dominat- 
ing central part and two lateral parts (Fig. 1). From the reception rooms one 


descends to the central court by a staircase of seven steps extending across the whole 
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width of the court. This is surrounded on three sides by a peristyle, and in the 
middle there is a rock-cut basin for preserving the water collected on the roofs and 
carried to the basin by water-pipes. Around the court are grouped the private 
apartments, consisting of living rooms, bath-rooms, etc., forming the nucleus of the 
palace. ‘To the south and northwest there are two wings; on the south, the kitchen 
department and, to the northwest, some store-rooms, bath-rooms, etc., placed at 
smaller open courts, lying between the central complex and these wings. 

The rooms are, as a rule, narrow fronted, and those around the central court 


Fic. 1.—Tue Patace or Vount, Psriop I (Corolla Arch. 1932, Fig. 1) 


open on to the court but do not communicate with each other (except for natural 
reasons the bath-rooms, nos. 40+-41—42). The axial line of the reception rooms in 
the entrance coincides with that of the court and that of the middle room of three 
at the opposite side of the court. The palace, consequently, is perfectly axial but, 
as is seen by the plan, the rooms are not grouped perfectly symmetrically, partly 
on account of the varying levels of the rock, but there is a strong tendency towards 
symmetry and the general conception of the plan is geometrically clear. 

In the second palace the building operations of the earlier palace were completed; 
an upper story was added, new store-rooms were built on the southeast, enclosing a 
large backyard: the kitchen department was rebuilt, etc. On the other hand, the 
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rebuilding of the central part of the palace changed the whole type of architecture. 
A new entrance was built around the northern corner of the palace and, at the same 
time, the exterior hall of the earlier entrance building was closed by a transverse 
wall. By these alterations, simple in themselves, the palace was made to face north- 
east instead of southwest; the axiality is preserved, although not as regards the 
entrance, which had to be placed where it is on account of the steep slope of the 
rock. The symmetry in the composition of the rooms is now still more emphasized, 
but the fact that the reception rooms have become located at the background of 
the court, opposite the entrance, instead of in the entrance, and—still more—the 
shape of the main room—quite change the architectural type of the palace. The 
main room of this second palace is a megaron incorporated in a tripartite room- 
complex facing the court. 

On comparing the form and plan of the first palace with the architectural types 
of the countries adjacent to Cyprus (cf. Corolla Archaeologica, pp. 155 ff.), I thought 
that the liwan-house showed the closest affinity to the architecture of this palace.! 
I quote these words from the above-mentioned paper (p. 160): “The points of re- 
semblance between the plan of the liwan-house and that of the Vouni palace are 
apparent: the reception rooms in the entrance building, the grouping of the rooms 
round a central peristyle court, the tripartite front rooms, and the rudiments of 
side liwans in the continuation of the stylobate along the front of the court, the 
symmetrical, axial, and geometrical conception, i.e., all the essential features of the 
Vouni palace are the same as those of the /iwan-house. It is true that the middle 
one of the front rooms of the Vouni palace is not open, and, therefore, not of the 
liwan-type, but in view of the fact that the liwan is represented in Cypriote archi-* 
tecture (see below) and that, on the other hand, an open room is often transformed 
into an enclosed room, the absence of the /iwan-r o 0 m proper cannot obscure the 
fact that the plan shows resemblance to the liwan-h 0 u s e.”’ 

A survey of the material relating to the history of the development of the liwan- 
house proves that this resemblance between the modern liwan-house and the first 
palace at Vouni implies connection and affinity. There are indications that, 
originally, the liwan-house was a characteristic of the architecture of Syria and ad- 
jacent regions.? It is found in Cyprus in the Stone Age (Neolithic house found by 
the Swedish Expedition), * and in the Bronze Age (house at Kalopsida).‘ Further- 
more, the temple of the Paphian Aphrodite, which is of the same type and can be 
dated back to the Late Bronze Age, shows the liwan-room incorporated in a monu- 
mental building of a fixed tripartite type.’ Outside Cyprus early liwan-houses are 
represented at Sendjirli in the ninth century B.c.‘ and possibly at Lachish in a 
building dating from the fourteenth century B.c. though the reconstruction of this 
house seems to be uncertain.’ In Tell en-Nasbeh the Israelite sanctuary which, 


1 For the architecture of the modern liwan-house see: Reuter, Das Wohnhaus in Bagdad. 

2 Oelmann, Bonner Jahrb. 1922, pp. 227 ff. 

3 See forthcoming publication of the Swedish Cyprus Expedition. 

« Gjerstad, Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus, pp. 27 ff., fig. 3. 

5 Westholm, “‘The Temple of the Paphian Aphrodite and its Relation to Oriental Architecture,” Acta 
Archaeologica, 1933. * Ausgrab. in Sendjirli, pls. 49, 50; Bonner Jahrb. 1922, p. 221 f. 

7 Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 72; Vincent, Canaan, 64, fig. 35. 
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probably was destroyed in 621 B.c. during Josiah’s reformation seems to belong to 
this type.'. The Atrium Tuscanicum belongs to the same type too and is to be ex- 
plained by the emigration of the Etruscans from Asia Minor. Later examples of 
the development of the /iwan-house are found in peristyle-houses at Pergamon * and 
at Delos,‘ where the liwan-type has influenced the native architecture. From the 
Roman era down to modern times, the history of the liwan-house is well known: 
houses, temples and basilicas with tripartite presbyteria in Syria and Anatolia*; the 
Hatra buildings of the Parthian period;* the Sassanian palaces in Firusabad and 
Sarwistan;’ medressees dating from the thirteenth century in Konia, Erzerum and 
Akserai* may be mentioned among others. Specimens or elements of the liwan- 
house are, consequently, represented within a defined, though extensive, area in 
the Near East. Within this area of distribution, the palace of Vouni shows the 
closest resemblance to the Anatolian group. Typologically, it stands between the 
Etruscan Atrium and the Pergamon house. 

It is a matter of fact that the earliest Cypriote remains of culture from the 
Neolithic period and the Early Bronze Age are related to those of Anatolia and 
North Syria.* The early occurrence of the /iwan-house in Cyprus confirms this, 
and the first palace at Vouni is, therefore, to be considered as a representative of the 
original Old-Cypriote tradition of culture. 

The second palace at Vouni is characterized by the transformation of the central 
reception rooms in the entrance building into a megaron-shaped main room with 
side rooms attached to each long side forming a tripartite complex at the background 
of the court. 

It is now generally accepted that the megaron was brought into Greece by the 
first Greek invaders at the beginning of the Middle Helladic period, and during 
the whole prehistoric period it preserved its character as a detached house. In 
historic times, the megaron as a detached building survived in the Greek temple, but 
in domestic architecture its isolation was broken, as is exemplified by the houses in 
Priene.'° We cannot trace the gradual process of this breaking up of the isolation of 
the megaron, our knowledge of the post-Mycenaean, early Greek domestic architec- 
ture being rather scanty. We know, however, that the megaron house was not the 


1 Badé, Excavations at Tell-en-Nasbeh. A Preliminary Report, pp. 30 ff.; fig. XII; whether the build- 
ing, Flinders Petrie, Gerar, 6, pl. TX, is of this same architectural type is very uncertain, though 
Thiersch (Zeitschr. fiir die alttestamentl. Wissensch. 1932, 75) compares it with structures of this type. 
The building in Sichem which Thiersch (op. cit., 76) also refers to has certainly nothing to do with this 
type. Dr. Miiller (op. cit. 415 f.) has justly pointed out that Thiersch fuses two architectural types: a 
building with three separate rooms and a room with two inner rows of columns. 

2 Corolla Archaeologica, pp. 162 ff. 3 Ath. Mitt., 1904, 116 ff., pl. VII. 

Exploration de Délos, VIII, pls. I-IV, XIII, XIV-XVII, XIX-XXII, XXITI-XXVI, XXIX, 
XXX. 

5 Butler, Syria, Public. of the Princeton University Expedition, II B, 11, fig. 6; 14, fig. 11; 15, fig. 12; 
20, fig. ‘17; 22, fig. 20; 23, fig. 22; 90, fig. 99, 100 and passim. 

* Andrae, Hatra, I, pls. I; I, pl. II, IV, VII. 

7 Handbuch d. Kunstwissenschaft, 8, XIV, fig. 7 a; XV, fig. 11 a. 

’ Sarre, Reise in Kleinasien, p. 94; Wachtsmuth, Der Raum, p. 195, fig. 114; p. 198, fig. 117; p. 200, 
figs. 119, 120; Handbuch d. Kunstwissenschaft, 8, p. 116, fig. 115. 

* Gjerstad, Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus, pp. 294 ff.; Forthcoming publication of the Swedish Cyprus 
Expedition. 10 Wiegand-Schrader, Priene, pp. 285 ff., figs. 301 ff.; pls. XXI-X-XII. 
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only type occurring: early Geometric houses in Vrokastro,' archaic houses in Aegina? 
and later houses in Olynthos,* Delos,‘ Thera,’ etc., prove that the unified type of 
house with rooms attached to each other around a court was in use too. The Priene 
houses show us the influence of this unified type on the originally detached megaron 
house. The process is the opposite in Vouni: there a megaron-shaped room is 
incorporated in a unified building. 

Vouni is not, however, the only example of this opposite process. The palace 
at Nippur, in Babylonia, shows a parallel type. In this palace, megaron-shaped 
rooms are incorporated into a building of central court type displaying Babylonian 
elements of architecture. The date of this palace is disputed. It has been as- 
signed to the Parthian, Hellenistic, and “Mycenaean” periods. Its architectural 
type, however, and its connection in plan with that of the second palace at Vouni are 
clear.® 

While the first palace at Vouni is a representative of the Old-Cypriote architecture 
related to Anatolian and Syrian house types, the second palace, consequently, marks 
a combination of Cypriote and Greek elements with two originally separate types 
completely combined:—the Syro-Anatolian central-court house and the Greek 
megaron. 

This is, in the main, a short summary of the results of my studies on the architec- 
ture of the palace at Vouni published in Corolla archaeologica to which the reader is 
referred for further details and references. I wish, however, to add some remarks in 
this context, attempting to explain the typological difference between the first and 
the second palace, i.e., the sudden incorporation of a Greek element in a native 
Cypriote palace of the liwan-type. What was the reason for this remarkable change. 
of style? I think that we may trace the reason if we try to combine the architectural 
matters with some historical events synchronistic with the former. It is well known 
that the Cypriotes revolted against Persia in 498 B.c. The revolt was a failure. 
Aristokypros, king of Soli, fell in the battle but of all the Cypriote rebels this town 
seems to have made the most strenuous resistance; the citizens defended themselves 
behind the walls of their capital but after a five months’ siege, they had to surrender.’ 
It is worthy of notice that this happened about the time when, according to archaeo- 
logical evidence, the first palace at Vouni was built. 

1 Hall, Vrokastro, pl. XVIII. 

2 Weickert, Typen der archaischen Architektur in Griechenland und Kleinasien, p. 120. 

’ Robinson, Olynthus, II, fig. 38, p. 116 ete. ‘ Exploration de Délos, loc. cit. 

5 Hiller von Girtringen, Thera, III, pp. 137 ff. 

* A.J.A., 1904, pp. 403 ff., pl. XIV; Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands, p. 563 assigns the palace 
to the Parthian period on account of the find of a Arsacid coin which is said to have been found in one 
of the bricks of the collapsed columns of the peristyle of the palace. Not too much stress should be 
laid upon this statement (cf. A.J.A., 1905, p. 451; Corolla archaeologica, p. 171). In view of the fact 
that archives of the Babylonian period, and of the 6th and 5th cent. B.c., were found in the débris of the 
palace it seems impossible to assign it to the Hellenistic period (A.J.A., 1905, loc. cit.) and it may very 
well belong to the “‘Mycenaean”’ period, c. 1200 B.c. as proposed by Peters and Fisher (A.J.A., 1904, 
p. 431 f.; 1905, pp. 450 ff.). Marquand (A.J.A., 1905, pp. 7 ff.) pays no attention to this strati- 
graphical evidence. 

7 Herodotos V, 113: & dor re woddoi Kai 5} Kal re 6 Xépows, Kumplav 
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The palace at Vouni was the monumental center of a small town extending from 
the top plateau of the hill down the upper part of the slope towards the sea, and was 
defended by a massive fortification wall. It was a stronghold from which the whole 
maritime plain all around Soli could be controlled. It is very improbable that a 
dynast of Soli should have been allowed to build this strongly defended palace: Soli 
had ceased to be an independent state, being in the hands of the Persians again and 
tributary to Persia. Who, then, built the palace? I think we may obtain an 
answer to this question if we realize what happened about fifty years later, or, more 
exactly, in 449 B.c., when Kimon made his expedition to Cyprus. We know that he 
attacked two cities in Cyprus: Kition and Marion. Of these he captured Marion.'! 
As the aim of his Cyprian expedition was to liberate the island from the Persian 
dominion it was natural that he attacked the Phoenician city of Kition which was 
a center of the Persian power in Cyprus. But, why did he attack Marion? A 
priort, it may be assumed, because Marion was another Persian center. Had the 
town been in the hands of the Cypriote Greeks it would not have been necessary to 
attack it. It seems, therefore, that a persophile dynasty ruled Marion at the time 
of Kimon’s Expedition. ? 

It is, then, to be observed that, among the coins found in the gold and silver 
treasure of the palace at Vouni,* there were none from Soli—coins from Soli do not 
exist from the fifth century B.c. and we do not know of any kings of the city from the 
same period. These two facts are significant, both indicating that, after the unsuc- 
cessful revolt and capture by the Persians in 498 B.c., Soli ceased to be, even formally, 
an independent kingdom. The majority of the coins of the treasure, on the other 
hand, are from Marion, viz. 127 of the 250 coins, while 58 are from Kition, some 
from Paphos, etc. Consequently, we have to take into consideration the following 
facts and indications as regards the question, who built the palace at Vouni. The 
palace was built, approximately, contemporarily with the capture of Soli by the 
Persians in 498 B.c. As a result of this capitulation, Soli seems to have ceased to 
be a formally independent state; it is, then, improbable that the fortified palace at 
Vouni should have been built by a king of that city; on the other hand, there are in- 
dications that a persophile dynasty ruled in Marion, the neighboring kingdom of 
Soli to the south, during the earlier part of the fifth century B.c., until Marion was 
captured by Kimon in 449 B.c.; among the finds in the palace the majority of the 
coins are from Marion. It seems that the indications are in favor of the supposition 
that a persophile dynasty of Marion was allowed, or even ordered by the Persians, 
to build the fortified palace at Vouni in order to hold in check the rebellious, anti- 
Persian Soli. The non-Hellenic architecture of the first palace is thus explained by 
the non-Hellenic mind of the king who built it: the palace was built in the Old- 
Cypriote, native architectural style. 

When Kimon had captured Marion, the persophile dynasty was, of course, de- 
throned and a new, anti-Persian king of the Greek national party in Cyprus took his 


1 Diodoros, XII, 3:4 88 Kiywr xarardeboas eis rv Kirpov xai OaXarroxparav Kirov Maprov 

? For Phoenician elements in Marion see: Busolt, Griech. Geschichte, I, p. 322, 1. The numismatic 
evidence referred to by Busolt has proved to be worthless. Cf. the forthcoming publication of the 
Swedish Cyprus Expedition. 

* Forthcoming publication of the Swedish Cyprus Expedition. 
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place. We know the names of two kings of this new dynasty, viz., Stasioikos and 
Timocharis whose names are those occurring on the coins of Marion found in the 
gold and silver treasure of the palace at Vouni.' 

Now it is to be observed that Kimon’s Expedition is approximately contemporary 
with the third building period of the palace, i.e., the second palace, which on archaeo- 
logical grounds (potsherds found in datable layers) can be assigned to about the 
middle of the fifth century B.c. It is, therefore, to be assumed that the new king, 
reinstated by Kimon, was the one who rebuilt the palace. When this hellenophile 
dynast took over the palace, he wished to rebuild it in accordance with Greek archi- 
tectural principles, by the incorporation of Hellenic elements. This scheme proved 
to be a very simple one to carry out: a megaron-shaped main room was formed in the 
tripartite complex now facing the central court only by closing the entrance hall by 
a transverse wall. The incorporation of Greek elements characterizing the second 
palace is thus explained through the occupation of the palace by a hellenophile king, 
probably Stasioikos. 

This hellenophile dynasty ruled Marion and resided in Vouni too during the latter 
part of the fifth century B.c. 

At the beginning of the fourth century B.c. the palace was destroyed by fire and 
not rebuilt. The question is: was it destroyed by an accident or by force? I think 
that two facts speak against an accidental and in favor of a violent destruction: 
1. The treasure of the palace which had, apparently, been hidden, buried in a terra- 
cotta jar and placed in a narrow passage beneath a staircase leading up to the second 
story, was not removed after the destruction of the palace; if the palace had been 
destroyed by an accidental conflagration, one would have expected the treasure to 
have been removed at least after the destruction, since its place must have been 
known to the inhabitants. 2. After the destruction, the palace was not rebuilt 
although there is sure evidence that minor buildings were being carried out at the 
moment (the fourth building period) which were still unfinished at the time of the 
destruction; it is obvious that this fact, which proves that, at the time of the con- 
flagration, there was no intention of abandoning the palace, does not in itself imply 
a violent destruction but it forms a supplementary support of the theory in view 
of the first mentioned fact. 

The next question is, then: who destroyed the palace? It is a remarkable fact 
that, while the building of the palace coincides with the subjugation of Soli, its de- 
struction coincides with the political resurrection of this city. From the fourth 
century B.c. coins from Soli occur again and we know the names of some of its kings: 
Stasias, Stasikrates and a second Stasias, son of Stasikrates.? In 391/90 B.c. we 
hear of Soli in connection with Euagoras’ attempt to extend his rule over the whole of 
Cyprus. Kition, Amathus and Soli asked Persia for help against Euagoras.* By 
its recognition of the supremacy of Persia, Soli had thus regained its lost political 
power. The rdles had changed: while, in 498 B.c., Soli fought against Persia and a 


1 Similar coins in Hill, Brit. Mus. Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Cyprus, LVII f., pl. VI: 9-11. 
2 Hill, op. cit., CXV f. 
"Apratéptny rav Tepodv Bacrhéa epi Bonfeias. 
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persophile dynast ruled Marion, there was now a hellenophile dynasty in Marion, 
and Soli was in political alliance with Persia. Searching then for the enemy which 
destroyed the palace of the Marion kings at Vouni we find it in Soli. The fortified 
palace at Vouni in the hands of the Marion kings was an unbearable threat against 
Soli and it was necessary for the revived state to annihilate it. The violent destruc- 
tion of the palace shows that this succeeded. 

It may be said that these historical connections and the deductions based thereon 
are somewhat hypothetical. This is true, but there are important indications in 
favor of the suggested historical explanation, which gives a natural and coherent 
account of the architectural style and history of the palace: the coincidence of the 
building of the first palace with the subjugation of Soli; the differences in style 
between the first and second palaces; the fact that the palace was abandoned after 
its destruction before it was finished, together with the fact that the treasure of the 
palace was not taken away, and the coincidence of its destruction with the renais- 
sance of the power of Soli which was then beginning. 

Turning now to the article by Dr. Val. Miiller, I am glad to say that our general 
views as regards the architectural character of the palace coincide; both of us con- 
sider it to be composed of Oriental and Greek elements, although we differ as to the 
quality, definition and identification of these elements. Dr. Miiller interprets the 
architecture of the palace as composed of “ Mesopotamian,”’ Egyptian and Greek 
elements. The megaron-shaped main room represents the Greek influence, the 
peristyle court the Egyptian element, while the rest of the palace he considers to be 
related to “Mesopotamian” architecture. 

It is obvious that a lack of knowledge of the architectural history of the palace 
which had not been fully published has been a drawback to Dr. Miiller in his archi- 
tectural analysis which is built upon the false premise that the palace is an archi- 
tectural unit, the plan and existence of the first palace being unknown tohim. Most 
probably this is the cause of the discrepancies between our opinions. 

As I have pointed out in my article in Corolla archaeologica, p. 157 f., I am unable 
to trace a direct influence from, or an affinity to, Babylonian architecture in that of 
the palace at Vouni, and Dr. Miiller’s arguments for the opposite view are not con- 
vincing. The unification of the plan and the tripartite complex of rooms repre- 
sented in Babylonian architecture and in that of the palace at Vouni prove, accord- 
ing to Dr. Miiller, that they are related to each other. But the tripartite complex 
of rooms is not typical of Babylonian architecture alone,' and the type of unification 
of the plan is quite different in Babylonia and at Vouni. Dr. Miiller points to the 
temple of Ishtar in Babylon as the nearest parallel to the palace at Vouni, but a 
comparison of these two buildings shows at once the typological differences between 
the Babylonian and the Cypriote unified house. Let us first compare the earlier 
palace at Vouni with Babylonian architecture. The Babylonian building belongs 
to what Koldewey has called the injunctive type, while the palace of Vouni is 
conjunctive.?. The shape of the room in Babylonia is wide fronted, while in Vouni 

1 It is also represented in Egypt and in the liwan-architecture. The origin and relation of these 


tripartite systems to each other is not taken into account here. 
2 Cf. Koldewey, Tempel von Babylon und Borsippa, p. 14 f. 
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the narrow fronted room is predominant. In Vouni the rooms are placed centrip- 
etally around the court, but are not in direct communication with each other; in the 
Babylonian building they are in communication with each other. In Vouni there is 
perfect axiality and the reception rooms are placed in the entrance building, while in 
the temple of Ishtar and all other Babylonian buildings there is no axiality and the 
main rooms are placed at a side of the court and not even opposite the entrance side. 
This may suffice to show the fundamental, typological differences between these 
Cypriote and Babylonian specimens of architecture. It is true that Dr. Miiller, 
who considers the palace as a unit, believes that the palace in its final form, i.e., the 
second palace, shows affinity to Babylonian architecture. If, however, the non- 
Babylonian type of the first palace is accepted, the same, of course, holds good for 
the second palace too, since it is obvious that the incorporation of a megaron- 
shaped main room does not make it resemble Babylonian architecture and this in- 
corporation, as shown above, marks the sole, though fundamental, difference be- 
tween the first and the second palaces.' 

We now come to the Egyptian influence on the architecture of the palace of Vouni 
suggested by Dr. Miiller, viz., the peristyle court. 

Dr. Miiller argues as follows: the colonnade is lacking in Babylonian architecture, 
so the peristyle cannot be derived from there. In Egypt the continuous colonnade 
is represented from the time of the Old Kingdom. From the fact that there is 
found an Egyptian influence on Cypriote sculpture in the sixth century B.c., the 
supposition of an Egyptian influence on the architecture too seems justifiable. 
True, there are peristyles in Greece from the Archaic period, and colonnades already 
in the Cretan-Mycenaean palaces. These latter, however, are no true peristyles, 
being restricted to less than four sides. The peristyle is, therefore, originally foreign 
to Greek architecture. It occurs there only sporadically until Hellenistic times, and 
therefore, an influence from Greece seems excluded. 

To this it should be remarked that peristyles with columns on all four sides are not 
unrepresented in Cretan architecture. Examples occur both in Phaistos and prob- 
ably in Hagia Triada.2_ The peristyle of the palace of Tiryns, on the other hand, is 
restricted to three sides. Since, however, Dr. Miiller pays such great attention to 
this matter it should be noted that the peristyle of the palace at Vouni is RESTRICTED 
TO THREE SIDES. 

From Dr. Miiller’s point of view, therefore, the peristyle of the palace at Vouni 
should be more nearly related, e.g., to that of Tiryns than to the Egyptian peristyles. 
I am not inclined to agree, however. To me the peristyle of the palace at Vouni 
does not necessarily show either Egyptian or Greek influence because I consider 
that the peristyle, being a means of sheltering the open court and thus being of a 
constructive character, is not an architectural element which in itself may be used 

1 In this connection I must oppose Dr. Miiller’s theory (op. cit., p. 410) that the wide-fronted room 
and the unified house of Aegean and historic Greece can ultimately be referred to Mesopotamian in- 
fluence. This “‘Pan-Mesopotamianismus” I cannot accept. There are many types of unified archi- 
tecture; all cannot be derived from a common source. It is not the question of unification alone, but 
of the way in which this unification has been carried out, or, in other words: the architectural syntax. 


This is different in Mesopotamia and in the Aegean or in Hellas. 
2 Noack, Ovalhaus und Palast in Kreta, pp. 16 ff. 
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as a criterion of architectural influence or affinity, but May appear independently 
in different countries. On the other hand, it is clear that constructive elements, too, 
may be borrowed from a foreign country (for these questions see Corolla archaeo- 
logica, p. 150 f.) and I have myself weighed the possibility of foreign influence as 
regards the peristyle of the Vouni palace. It must also be borne in mind that the 
peristyle may be an inherited feature of the liwan-architecture, although no examples 
earlier than that in the Vouni palace have been found as yet. Since, therefore, at 
present it seems impossible to decide the question, I think it safest to leave the 
matter open. 

Beside the Mesopotamian and Egyptian elements in the Vouni palace, Dr. Miiller 
pointed out a feature which, in his eyes, testifies to the general oriental character of 
the palace, viz., the seclusion of the building from the outer world by the fact of the 
entrance not leading directly into the palace. We have seen that it is just the con- 
trary as regards the first palace. The entrance of the second palace, on the other 
hand, is not placed as it is for any other reason than the plain fact that this was 
necessitated by the abrupt slope of the rock. 

Of the two elements, therefore, the Mesopotamian and Egyptian, which Dr. 
Miiller considers typical of the palace at Vouni, I consider the Mesopotamian ele- 
ment to be non-existent and the Egyptian doubtful. There remains the Greek 
element, the megaron-room. As we have seen, the earlier entrance building was 
ADAPTED to form a megaron in the second palace. Consequently, every considera- 
tion of its shape as compared with other megara, Mycenaean or Greek, becomes 
fruitless. There is no doubt, however, that it was meant to be a megaron, but I 
am not sure about Dr. Miiller’s opinion as to the relation of this megaron element 
to the unified architecture of the palace. On p. 414 he seems to mean that the 
palace at Vouni represents the hitherto earliest example of the influence of the 
oriental unified type of house on megaron architecture which, later on, is exemplified 
by, e.g., the Priene houses. On p. 415, on the other hand, he calls the megaron in 
the palace at Vouni an intruder in the oriental unified type of architecture. The 
analysis given above has shown that the latter view is the right one, the megaron 
having been incorporated in a palace of one of the oriental unified house-types, in 
this case the liwan-type of house. Apart from this, as to the question whether the 
megaron is to be considered as brought into Cyprus by Mycenaean colonists or in 
later times, I agree with Dr. Miiller that the first alternative seems most likely.' 
It is true that no earlier megara have, as yet, been found in Cyprus, but we know 
that the Mycenaean colonists brought with them tombs of the Mycenaean type of 
chamber-tomb.2 If they used tombs of the Mycenaean type we may, I think, as- 
sume that they lived in houses of that type, i.e. in megaron-houses. 

Ernark GJERSTAD 
Uppsa.a, SWEDEN 


' T have not denied a Mycenaean colonization of Cyprus as Dr. Miiller states. I have only assigned 
the Mycenaean colonization to a later date than usual, viz. about 1200 B.c. (Studies on Prehistoric 
Cyprus, p. 328 f.). 

* Forthcoming publication of the Swedish Cyprus Expedition. 


A REPLY 


THE purpose of my article in A.J.A4. XXXVI, was to show that the palace at Vouni 
is Oriental in most of its features, not Minoan or Mycenaean, as was assumed by 
archaeologists who had mentioned it previously. I am very glad that its Oriental 
character is an established fact now that Mr. Gjerstad, the excavator, and therefore 
the most competent person to judge it, has maintained the same opinion. His fine 
article in Corolla brings further proof particularly concerning the construction 
methods. But there are some differences of opinion between Mr. Gjerstad and 
myself as he states in his article printed above. First of all, in regard to the Mega- 
ron. I now regret that Mr. Gjerstad’s important discovery interested me so 
much that I did not give him the chance to publish the final report. Because I was 
too conservative and because I wished to save at least one element for the Greeks I 
now have to admit an error. Mr. Gjerstad is right in denying that the first builder 
was influenced by the Megaron-type. I am not even sure whether the blocking of 
the original entrance and the change in the orientation of the main complex was 
made to give to it the appearance of a Megaron. The resulting similarity to the 
Megaron may be mere chance in spite of possible parallelism with historical events 
which Mr. Gjerstad expounds so ingeniously. I also drew a connection between 
the entrance complex and the “‘ Liwan-house,”’ as he does, but I still see some differ- 
ences. The tripartite scheme of the facade is the same, but Vouni has two facades, 
one toward the exterior and the other toward the court, whereas all Liwan-houses we 
know have only the exterior facade, even the Sassanian ones which have a court 
adjoining the Liwan complex. Furthermore, there is an anteroom or a porch before 
the main room at Vouni, which is an unusual feature for the Liwan-house. The 
main room is thus in the center of the complex. The two doors in its longer walls 
leading to siderooms and forming a cross-axis to the main passageway are likewise a 
new feature and are not essential to the common Liwan-house.' Mr. Gjerstad 
compares the complex at Vouni with the central complex of building 1 at Boghazkeui 
in his article in Corolla, but discards any connection. I am inclined to assume a 
fusing of the Boghazkeui scheme with the Liwan-house. The Hittite portal-type 
thus becomes more conspicuous, a real Sublime Porte. Phaistos once more affords 
an analogy for such a stately entrance, but I do not believe in a Minoan derivation 
for the motive at Vouni.? ; 

Mr. Gjerstad mentions three other points in which he disagrees with me. I 
derived the motive of the central court from Mesopotamia, whereas he denies such a 
connection and enumerates the differences between Vouni and Mesopotamian build- 
ings. But I did not overlook these differences nor did I call the plan of Vouni in 
general Mesopotamian.’ I assumed that only the motive of arranging rooms around 

1 The motive of the cross-axis will be dealt with by me in a forthcoming article in the A.J.A. 

2 Ath. Mitt. 42, 1917, p. 143. 

* I do not understand Mr. Gjerstad’s assertion that the rooms in Mesopotamia are in communication 
with each other in contrast to their isolation at Vouni. There are many houses in Farah, Ur, and 


Babylon which have isolated rooms. It is true that there are also interconnected ones, but they are 
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a central court was borrowed, not details like the shapes and peculiar forms of the 
rooms; these are native. The fact is that, whereas the central court with a ring of 
rooms is found in Babylonia from the beginning of history, all countries west of it 
have a house-type consisting of an isolated block without a central court; there may 
be a forecourt, but not a central court. I call attention to the Liwan-house itself, 
obviously an isolated block, still found at Hatra, the “Hilani,” the Paphlagonian 
“*Laubenhaus”’, the Armenian and the Lycian houses; Crete too knows the block 
type and Greece has the Megaron.' The occurrence of a single type, namely the 
central court, in Babylonia and of two types, namely the isolated block and the 
central court, side by side in other countries, induces me to believe that the motive 
of the central court originated in Babylonia and was borrowed, probably during the 
third millennium, by other peoples, who, however, modified the plan according to 
their native manner. When saying “there are many types of unified architecture” 
Mr. Gijerstad uses the word unified in a much wider sense than I do. I mean build- 
ings which show all roofs over the rooms around the central court on the same level. 
This is the case in Mesopotamia and later in Greek architecture, e.g. at Delos. The 
palace at Vouni follows this scheme for three sides, as the peristyle proves, only the 
Liwan on the fourth side being higher. This feature also occurs in Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s palace. In early Greek architecture, however, e.g. at Tiryns and later at 
Priene, the roofs are on different levels showing that the various rooms were origin- 
ally isolated units. It therefore seems to me that the syntax of the palace at Vouni 
and that of later Greek houses is nearer to the plan of Mesopotamian houses than to 
that of earlier Greek houses. To look for Mesopotamian influence as a cause for 
progress in unification depends upon whether one believes in ““monogénisme” or 
“polygénisme.”’ I assume monogenism if the compared specimens are close in 
space and time as is the case for Mesopotamia, Vouni and Delos. 

Our divergent opinions concerning the second point, the peristyle, are due to a 
different terminology and to the same problem of monogenism. The essential 
feature of the peristyle at Vouni is the fact that three sides are continuous, not inter- 
rupted by a dividing wall or structure. Such continuous peristyles occur, as Mr. 
Gjerstad remarks, in Minoan Crete, but I hope that we agree in assuming that 
Minoan Crete is too far apart in space and time to have influenced the palace at 
Vouni. Early Greek architecture in Tiryns and elsewhere, however, knows only 
interrupted peristyles, whereas Egypt shows the continuous type from early times. 
Lastly in regard to the winding entrance. Mr. Gjerstad is right in saying that it is 
not found in the first plan, only in the second, but I do not see any necessity to give 
the passage two turns through room 8, 7, 37 instead of leading it in a straight direc- 
tion through room 36. My conclusion is, therefore, that the winding was done in- 
tentionally corresponding to Oriental practice. 

I take the opportunity to rectify two more points in my former article. The 
broad room is already found at Dystos on Euboea which dates from the fifth century 


not common and are mostly located around the main room forming a second nucleus beside the court: 
Wachtsmuth, Der Raum, pp. 24 ff.; Koldewey, Excavations of Babylon, passim; Woolley, Sumerians, 


p. 157. 
1 Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. de l’art 2, p. 410; 4, pp. 686 ff.; 5, pp. 361 ff. 
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B.c. This early occurrence in a small provincial town seems to favor the opinion that 
the broad rooms at Olynthos and Delos are not owed to Mesopotamian influence, 
but are of pre-Greek Mediterranean origin, as Schuchhardt recently assumed.' I, 
therefore, leave the question open. The square room already occurs in the Orient 
before the time when the Persians immigrated. There is a square building at Susa 
belonging to the twelfth century B.c.; a temple at Carchemish is almost square and 
the camps of the Hyksos show a square ground plan. Is it possible to ascribe the 
introduction of the square plan in the Orient to early Indo-Aryan invaders? Al- 
bright looks for the origin of the Hyksos camps in Eastern Europe and Turkestan. 
Persia may have got the form from the Kassites, a part of whom, however small in 
number, were Aryan as names prove.’ 

VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr 


1 Ath. Mitt. 24, 1899, pp. 464 ff. Pl. 5; Schuchhardt, Die Burg im Wandel der Weltgeschichte, pp. 111 f. 
The model of a building having an elliptical outline and a broad room in the interior, but with the door 
not in the middle of the side, has recently been found at Samos. It dates from the seventh or the sixth 
century: Ath. Mitt. 55, 1930, pp. 16 f. 

2 J. de Morgan, Délégation en Perse, Mémoires, 8, p. 34 £.; Woolley-Lawrence, Carchemish, 1 Sketch 
Plan; Albright, A.J.A. XXXIV, 1932, pp. 557 ff.; Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums,? vol. 1, 2, p. 581; 
Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins, p. 122; C.A.H. 2, p. 553; Mironov’s article in Acta Orientalia 11, about 
Indo-Aryans in the Orient is not available to me. 


(Final Reply—See page 659) 
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A NEW GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM MACEDONIA 


In THE débris of the interesting and all too little known Byzantine tower at Mariana 

—about one and a half miles north of Olynthos—which was damaged by a recent 

earthquake (Fig. 1), was found an inscribed stone (Fig. 2) of which Mr. Melanides, 

a member of our Olynthian staff, has sent me photographs. The stone is 0.33 m. 
wide and 0.22 m. high. The hole in the top indicates 
that it was the base of a votive statue of Peitho, and 
that the statue was fastened therein. It is broken 
above, especially at the right, but enough of the uncut 
surface remains at the left to show that we have the 
first line of the inscription; and the smooth surface at 
the bottom proves that the inscription is complete. 


Avovicws 
“HpaxxXeidns 
ayopavounoarTes 


The traces of letters in the first line make certain the 
restoration of the name of Dionysios’ father as Kallis- 
tratos, a name already known in Macedonia from Aris- 
totle, Oik. 1350 A 16. ~ The fourth letter in the last line 
must be theta as there remain traces of a dotted circle. 

In the Olynthian prosopographia none of these names 
quz Eanrnquake occurs except Dionysios, but he is probably not the same 
man.! The name <npavSidws is new, but it reminds 

one of =4pauSos which, according to Hesychius and Pape, Wérterbuch der griechischen 
Eigennamen, is a kind of beetle (ciéos xav@apov). This is interesting since there@vas a 
place near Olynthos called Kantharolethron because it was deadly to beetles.2 The 
inscription must date long after the destruction of Olynthos by Philip in 348 B.c., 
but even originally it did not come from the hills which we have excavated. Rather 
it belongs to the Olynthian territory which continued to be so called (Olynthia) even 
after the destruction of Olynthos, since we know of several Hellenistic Olynthians.* 
The newinscription probably dates from the second century B.c. oreven the first. The 
alpha with bent bar (after 165 B.c.), the small omicron, the spreading delta, the apices, 
suggest a late date, but the dotted theta, the forms of mu and sigma prevent us from 
assigning to the inscription a date much later than the end of the second century B.c. 
The inscription is important, because it gives for the first time the number of 


1 Gude, History of Olynthus, p. 42. 
? Cf. Theopompus in Miiller, F.H.G. I, p. 327, fr. 286; Aristotle, Mirab. Auscult. 120; Strabo VII, 


fr. 30; Pliny, N.H. XI, 28. 
3 Cf. Gude, History of Olynthus, pp. 37-38. 
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agoranomoi for this section of Greece as three! and because it is a dedication to the 
goddess of Persuasion. The duties of the agoranomoi corresponded to those of 
the Roman aediles. They supervised especially the markets and the wares sold 
therein and settled disputes between buyer and seller, seeing that proper weights 
and measures were used. Often they fixed the price of grain and bread. They 
could even inflict corporal punishment on offenders,? but on account of the markets 
connected with religious festivals they are also mentioned at religious centers.* 
They make dedications to the gods,‘ to Hermes* and to Aphrodite.* The dedica- 


Fic. 2.—Inscription Founp IN THE TOWER AT MARIANA 


tion to Aphrodite and the dedication in our inscription to Peitho seem to confirm the 
idea that the agoranomoi also fixed the salaries of the Hetairai.’ 

Peitho, always associated with love and marriage, is only another form of Aphro- 
dite, by which title she was worshipped at Pharsalos,* at Lesbos,® etc. She is 


1 In Athens there were five for the city and five for the Peiraeus (Arist. ’A@. 70.51). In Halikarnassos 
there were nine (B.C.H. IV, 1880, p. 400, no. 9). Sparta had eight (C.J.G. 1277); Olbia had five 
(C.1.G. 2078); Delos had three (C.I.G., 2266); so also Larissa Kremaste (Le Bas-Waddingtan, Voy. 
arch. en Asie Mineure, II, 1160, a dedication to Hermes and the City), Tarmia in Caria (Ath. Mitt. 
XI, 1886, p. 203; also a dedication to the gods, @eois). At Beroea in Macedonia there was also a board 
of three agoranomoi, as is shown by the base of a votive statue to Hermes dating also from the 
second century B.c. and published in B.C.H. XXXV, 1911, p. 238, no. 6 and B.S.A. XVIII, 1911- 
1912, pp. 146f.,no. 4. Perhaps the number of agoranomoi was three throughout Macedonia. There 
were two in Mesambria (Ditt. Sylloge *, 899, now in the Hermitage at Leningrad), Tralles (B.C.H. I, 
1877, p. 55), Abdera (B.C.H. V, 1881, p. 89), Akrai in Sicily (I.G. XIV, 209, 211, 212). 

2 Arist. Achar. 724 and scholium, three agoranomoi with whips; cf. also Pollux X, 177. 

’ Olympia, Arch. Zeit. XXXIV, 1876, p. 56; Andania, Ditt. Sylloge *, 736, 99 ff.; Thasos, Sylloge *, 
1217. ‘ Ath, Mitt. XI, 1886, p. 203. 

5 C.1.G. 2078; Le Bas-Waddington, op. cit. II, 1160. 6 B.C.H. IV, 1880, p. 400. 

7 Cf. Suidas s.v. 7d ploOwua. yap ol &yopavouo, AapPavew éralpay éxaornv. 

Roehl, 1.G.A., 327. 

* Philologus, Suppl. II, p. 579: Conze, Reise auf der Insel Lesbos, Pl. 4. 
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present at Pandora’s creation.!. Sappho (135 Bergk) calls her Aphrodite’s daughter, 
her golden-shining handmaid ? (57 A Bergk). Aeschylus,* Ibykos,‘ and Pindar ® 
also speak of her as Aphrodite’s daughter, but it is probable that Peitho was origin- 
ally only a title. The epithet became detached and designated an independent 
deity, of whom there was a statue by Praxiteles at Megara.‘ She had temples at 
Athens, Corinth, and elsewhere.? There was a cult of Peitho at Mylasa in Caria ® 
and one at Thasos.* Our new inscription is the first evidence for a cult of Peitho 
in Macedonia, although it was known that Aphrodite was worshipped there.'° 


Davip M. Rosinson 


Tue Jonns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1 Hesiod, Works and Days, 73. 

2 Cf., however, Miller-Robinson, Songs of Sappho, p. 145, where the reading of Hekate is preferred. 

3 Suppl. 1040. 4 Frag. 4. 

5 Pyth. IX, 70. “Secret are the keys that Suasion holds to the hallowed joys of love.” But in 
Pindar, Pyth. IV, 219, Peitho is Aphrodite’s first maid of dishonor. 

6 Paus. I, 43, 6. On the Throne of Zeus at Olympia she was represented crowning Aphrodite, 
Paus. V, 11,8. 7 Paus. I, 22, 3; II, 4, 6. 8 B.C.H. V, 1881, p. 40. °B.C.H. V1, 1882, p. 443. 

10 Cf. W. Baege, De Macedonum Sacris, 1913, pp. 59-62. 
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Amonc the most interesting finds of the 1930 season in the Potters’ Quarter was a 
small deposit of vase fragments, which acquired a far greater importance from the 
discovery among them of two sherds inscribed in the archaic Corinthian alphabet. 
The more important of the two, illustrated in Fig. la, probably formed part of a 
large skyphos; it can hardly have come from a krater or an oinochoe, since the glaze 
covers the inner as well as the outer surface. The clay is hard, finely-grained, and 
of a buff color; the paint is the characteristic thick, smooth, brownish-black of the 
geometric period. Five 
lines of letters and traces _ 
of a sixth are preserved, 
each line divided from the 
next by a horizontal in- 
cision. The letters them- 
selves, also incised, are 
beautifully formed and of 
a uniform size (ca. .04 cm. 
in height). 

An ordinary graffito on 
clay always shows a dis- 
tinct chipping of the glaze 
at the edges of the letters; 
in this case, however, the 
incisions are so clearly cut 
and the chipping so very 
sligh* that we must admit 
the possibility that the 
vase was re-fired after the Fig. 1. Inscr1iBED SHERDS FROM THE PorrERS’ QUARTER 
letters werecut. Such was 
apparently the usual practice in later Corinthian pottery where incised details were 
done after a first partial firing. In any case, if the inscription was not a part of 
the original vase, it must, as we shall see, have been nearly contemporary. 

The inscription, transliterated into Attic characters, reads as follows: 


\ 


———Evbavras XAI-—- 
: ’Avydpws 
---AT,fIOZ --— 
———KAIAAZ 'Apivras — 
——— TOI Madé7o: KAI 
1 These inscribed sherds are published at this time in the belief that they will add interesting and 


important data to the subject of Dr. Rhys Carpenter’s recent article in the A.J.A., 1933, pp. 8 ff. 
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We have left to us merely a partial list of names, although the last line, if more 
complete, might have helped to explain the purpose of the inscription. 

Line 2. The A before the N is practically certain. The preceding letter, from 
the direction of the stroke, and the spacing, is more likely to be a T than a I, I, A, 
P or T, the other possibilities. The curved stroke of the first letter, since it does 
not complete a circle, and is in any case too low for an O, is most probably an E. 
Though the name Euantas is unknown, Euantidas occurs (Paus. X, 9, 10). 

Line 3. Angarios, though apparently unique as a proper name, must be derived 
from &yyapos,' a courier (the Ionic form is ayyapihus).? 

Line 4. Sokles is more often an Athenian name than otherwise. 

Line 5. The letter before the I must almost certainly be a A, since the tips of both 
strokes are visible. I is used for EI, as often on Corinthian inscriptions. Since the 
stroke of the first letter gives us K as a possibility, the name may be Chariklidas, 
which occurs on an aryballos from Corinth,’ also giving us a list of names. Amyntas 
is primarily a Macedonian name. 

Line 6. The 7a of the last line must, I think, be either the nominative plural 
termination of a masculine noun, or, more likely, the Doric form of the nominative 
plural of the article. In the latter case, we should perhaps restore some such 
phrase as rol épyara: (or didor, etc.) toi Madjxov. The name Malekos occurs 
twice elsewhere: in the same form, with the koppa, on an archaic Theran grave in- 
scription,‘ and again on an Attic gravestone,® in the form MAAHKO®: 0 for OT is 
frequent in Corinthian inscriptions. The last letter of this line may be read as A, 
M, N or &. 

Attractive is the possibility that the inscription accompanied the gift of a vase to a 
certain person or its dedication in his honor to some god? The aryballos already 
cited,* also Corinthian, is our closest parallel with this form of dedicatory inscrip- 
tion. In that case, the words Aivéra eiui, followed by a list of masculine names, 
apparently commemorated the gift made by a group of admirers to the lady Aineta. 
So, at an earlier period, may our inscribed skyphos have been presented by a group 
of friends or workmen to some unknown recipient.’ We must not, however, over- 
look the simpler explanation that the vase is a dedication by a group of men to 
some divinity. 

The small inscribed fragment illustrated in Fig. 1b had been found the preceding 
season in another place. The thickness of the fabric, the clay and glaze, the size 
and style of the letters, are the same as those of the first sherd. Since the two 
fragments, however, do not actually join, the smaller one, though it seems to con- 
tinue the list of names, adds nothing essential to our information. A transcript 
follows: 

TEAE\ --- 
--- X--- 
—Xaipials 


1 From the Assyrian agarru. 2 Appearing in one MS. of Herodotus (III, 126). 
3 Ann. dell’ Inst., 1862, pp. 46 ff.; Tav. A and B. 

‘Franz, Elementa Ep. Gr., p. 52 (Pl. ad p. 51, no. 1b). 5 J.G. Il, 1926. 

* Ann. dell’ Inst., 1862, Tav. A and B. 7 Possibly Malekos. 
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The second sherd from the deposit (Fig. 1c) comes apparently from near the rim 
of a skyphos of slightly thinner fabric than the other. In the process of firing most 
of the black glaze has turned an orange-red. In this case the inscription was incised 
in large, straggling letters, and is too fragmentary, consisting of only four letters, 
to be significant, except that it, too, may very easily be part of a proper name. 


--- 


The = might also be a M. 

These two fragments (a and c) have the good fortune to come from a closed 
deposit of such a nature that no reasonable cloud can rest on their reputation. 
There can be no question of a workman’s carelessness, since the excavator dug out 
the deposit herself, nor yet of infiltration from another level, since the sherds lay 
underneath a water channel which protected them from any disturbance subsequent 
to the period at which they were deposited. The so-called Terracotta Factory,' 
a building dating chiefly from the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., preserves in its 
northwest room traces of far earlier occupation. In this corner, the removal of a 
short section of stone water-trough revealed a mass of sherds used for bedding.? 


1“The Corinthian Kerameikos,” A.J.A., 1931, p. 6. 
? This unfortunate but, we must admit, well-deserved popularity as a bedding and paving material, 
accounts for the fact that, in the Potters’ Quarter, this type of vase is always found much broken. 


Fig. 2. GEOMETRIC SHERDS FounD Fic. 3. SHERDsS OF GEOMETRIC PRoTo- 
WITH INSCRIPTIONS CORINTHIAN SKyYPHOI, Erc. 


4 
Sie 
‘ 
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These sherds, protected by the trough from dispersal during the subsequent use of 
the room, were without exception homogeneous in character, belonging to the 
geometric Protocorinthian class. The inscriptions, found in this obviously un- 
disturbed deposit and inscribed on sherds of exactly the same ware as the rest of the 
fragments, must therefore be contemporary. 

Figures 2, 3 and 4 illustrate representative sherds from the deposit. Fine hori- 
zontal lines form the greater part of the decoration, varied by such typically geo- 
metric patterns as wheels, groups of upright straight or zigzag lines, hourglass 
ornaments, checker patterns and conventionalized birds. The fine fragment 
(Fig. 2c), decorated with a bird and a wheel pattern, in its thickness of fabric as 
well as in its type of design is closer to the geometric style than to the Protocorin- 
thian. Aside from this piece, most noteworthy in the deposit are the fragments 
from a small plate, decorated on the under side with a large pointed-leaved rosette 
in outline, and on the inside of the rim with fish, thoroughly geometric in style 
(Fig. 2a). 

By their occurrence or non-occurrence in various Sicilian cities whose dates of 
colonization are known, we can determine very closely the period to which the 
vases of our deposit belong. The round-bodied aryballos is a shape found always 
in connection with skyphoi and cups of our type. Johansen' limits his “broad 
aryballos period” to the last three quarters of the eighth century. The particular 
group of the type of our deposit, Payne? fixes “mit Sicherheit”’ in the second half of 
the eighth century. 

A brief summary 
of the evidence 
which bears most 
directly on the dat- 
ing of this group of 
vases may be of 
some use.* From 
Cumae, the earliest 
of the Greek colonies 
in the west (ca. 750 
B.C.) we have a few 
late geometric vases 
and large numbers 
of round-bodied 
aryballoi,indicating ; 
that at this period 


must occur the tran- Fic. 4. SHERDs or GEOMETRIC PROTOCORINTHIAN KRATERS 
sition from one 


1 Johansen, Les Vases Sicyoniens, p. 185. For examples of vases similar to ours see his pls. VII, 
1 and 2; VIII, 5 and 6; IX, 1-7; X, 1-5. 

2 Payne, Protokorinthische Vasenmalerei, p. 10. Cf. pls. IV, 1 and 2; X, 2 and 4. 

? Various proofs corroborating Thucydides’ dates for the Sicilian cities are convincingly discussed 
in two recent studies: Karo, “Orient u. Hellas in archaischer Zeit,” Ath. Mitt., 1920, pp. 106 ff.; 
Schweitzer, “‘Geometrische Stile in Gricchenland,” Ath. Mitt., 1918, pp. 1 ff. 
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style to the other. At Syracuse, the next oldest colony, dated at 735-4 B.c., 
were found a few tombs containing round aryballoi,' and at Ortygia a few sherds 
from skyphoi of very nearly our type, perhaps somewhat later.2, When we reach 
Megara Hypblaia, only very slightly later in date of colonization, we find that the 
round aryballos is already on the wane.* The two earliest Protocorinthian aryballoi 
from Gela (690 B.c.) are of the type between the round and the ovoid.‘ Since these 
are probably imitations, it does not follow that this change necessarily occurred 
even as late as 690. As corroboration of this supposition we have the fact that 
aryballoi of only the ovoid type were found at Tarentum, which was settled earlier 
(706 B.c.). 

Italian tombs also furnish us with some supplementary evidence for dating. 
The tomb at Corneto, dated certainly at 728 B.c. by its faience vase bearing the 
name of the 24th dynasty Pharaoh, Bokhoris,* gives us a fairly accurate chronology 
for a type of Protocorinthian pottery closely similar to ours, but already at the 
threshold of the transition to sub-geometric.* The sherds from Ortygia, already 
mentioned, are identical, as we should expect from the similar date. The evidence 
derived by Skias’ from the graves of Eleusis, though more often open to question, 
points to the date 750 B.c. for the geometric Protocorinthian pottery of the necropolis. 

The close connection between the Protocorinthian geometric vases and the last 
phase of the Attic geometric style is clearly shown at many sites, notably in the 
tombs of Eleusis and of Phaleron.? The dating of Attic geometric is thoroughly 
discussed by Schweitzer, *® who concludes with the statement that in the second half of 
the eighth century occurs the change from monochrome to duochrome decoration, 
from geometric to post-geometric. We can hardly choose but accept as correct for - 
Protocorinthian geometric an approximate dating which is evolved simultaneously 
through Sicilian, Italic and Attic channels. Although the second half of the eighth 
century must be the broad dating for the sherds from the Corinth deposit, the third 
rather than the last quarter of the century is by far the more likely date for pottery 
still so close in many ways to the geometric. Such a vase as that of Figure 2c, 
still so geometric in feeling, must belong among the earliest, rather than the latest, 
vases of the “broad aryballos style.” © Mr. Payne, who has examined the deposit 
from the Potters’ Quarter, would, I think, agree in placing it near the middle of the 
century. 

For the three inscribed sherds from the Potters’ Quarter we have, then, a very 
probable date of 750-725 B.c. Can we assume that we have in these inscriptions 
the very earliest stages of the art of writing in Greece? The characters are as well 

1 Orsi, Not. Sc., 1895, pp. 151 and 179. 2 Mon. Ant. XXV, p. 539, fig. 122. 

* Only two were found here, both in the same grave. Johansen, op. cit., p. 18. 

* Mon. Ant. XVII, figs. 95 and 200. 

5 Montelius, La Civilisation Primitive en Italie, pls. I, 2, pl. 295. 

* Although only Italic imitations of Protocorinthian ware were found with the Bokhoris vase, the 
jewellery types connect the tomb with the Regulini-Galassi tomb in which the earliest of its three 
interments contained numbers of Protocorinthian skyphoi of the beginning of the sub-geometric class. 

7 Further discussion of this may be found in Skias, ’E¢.’Apx, 1898, pp. 28 ff. (vases of the type in ques- 
tion are illustrated on pl. II, 3 and 11), and in Johansen, op. cit., pp. 39 ff. 


8 Pelekides, ’Apy.AeAr, 1916, p. 13 ff. 9 Op. cit., pp. 34-48. 
10 Tn the Protocorinthian pottery from Cumae and Syracuse (750-735) we find our closest parallels. 
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developed as those of any archaic Corinthian inscription, and no uncertainty of 
letter forms or spelling encourages one to believe that at the period when these 
vases were produced writing was in its infancy.'!. For ordinary potters, working in 
the third quarter of the eighth century, already to have achieved such accuracy and 
beauty of lettering, we should allow the passage of at least one generation between 
the introduction of the alphabet into Greece and the inscribing of these vases. 
This group of inscriptions from Corinth must introduce a new factor into any 
discussion of the period at which the Greeks first learned the art of writing. With 
this fresh epigraphical material as a starting point, we are led inevitably to the 
conclusion that by the period 775-750 B.c. writing must already have become a 


permanent feature of Greek civilization. 
AGNES NEWHALL STILLWELL 


ATHENS 


1 The presence of punctuation, and the fact that the writing is neither boustrophedon nor retrograde, 
support the theory that the inscription is not one of a primitive character. 
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Daviw M. Rosrvson, Editor 
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NECROLOGY 


Robert Seymour Conway. The distinguished 
Vergilian scholar, Robert S. Conway, died in 
London Sept. 28, 1933, at the age of 69, following 
an operation. He was Classical Lecturer at 
Newnham College from 1887 to 1893, professor of 
Latin in the University College at Cardiff for the 
following ten years, and then for more than a 
quarter of a century Hulme professor of Latin at 
Victoria University, Manchester. Though he 
published a critical edition of Livy, his greatest 
interest was in Vergil, and at the time of his 
death he was working on a critical edition of that 
poet. He had written also on the question of 
Vergil’s birthplace. In 1926 and 1927 he was 
lecturer in Classics at Harvard, Charles Eliot 


1 The department of Archaeological News and 
Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books is conducted by Professor Davip M. Ros- 
INsoN, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor 
SamuEL E. Bassett, Professor N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxtneuam, Professor 
Sipney N. Dzane, Professor Ropert E. Denc- 
LER, Professor J. Fewxes, Professor 
Joun W. Fuicut, Professor Harotp N. Fow.er, 
Professor Henry S. Geuman, Mr. E. BriorEN 
Gerze, Dr. Martan Guprtitt, Professor FRANK- 
P. Jonnson, Professor Rotanp G. Kent, Dr. 
SterHEN B. Luce, Professor CLARENCE Man- 
NING, Professor GEorGE E. Mytonas, Professor 
Joun C. Rotre, Professor KENNETH Scort, Pro- 
fessor JoHN SwHapuey, Professor Eruram E. 
Speiser, Professor Francis J. Tscuan, Professor 
Axe. J. Professor Sarrtey H. WEBER, 
Professor Frep V. WINNETT, and the Editors. 

No attempt is made to include in this number 
of the JourNAL material published after Sept. 
30, 1933. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations see 
Vol. xxiv, 1, p. 124, and Vol. xxix, 1, pp. 115-116. 


Norton lecturer of the Archaeological Institute of 
America in 1930, and lecturer at the University of 
California at Los Angeles from February to June 
of 1932. He published many books and learned 
papers, besides making contributions to encyclo- 
paedias and to the Cambridge Ancient History. 
He had a great interest in Lancashire antiquities 
and fostered the excavation of Roman sites. 
Among his archaeological publications are The 
Italic Dialects, 1897; Dialectorum Italicarum 
Exempla, 1898; The Pre- Hellenic Inscriptions of 
Praesos, 1903; Roman Coins of Manchester in the 
Roman Fort at Manchester, 1909; Where was Ver- 
gil’s Farm, 1923; two chapters on The Etruscan 
Age in the Cambridge Ancient History, IV, 1925; 
Etruscan Influences on Roman Religion, 1932; The 
Prae-Italic Dialects, 1933. For an appreciation, 
see Manchester Guardian, Sept. 29, 1933. 

J. Replat, the topographer and architect, died 
at Saint-Barthélemy on March 3, 1933, at the age 
of 71. Since 1901 he had assisted the Ecole 
Francaise in Athens in its excavations, especially 
at Delphi, where he had charge of the reconstruc- 
tion of the Treasury of the Athenians, and also at 
Delos. To him are due many plans and restora- 
tions made for the French School in Athens. 


THE ORIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 


Discoveries at Arpachiyah—M. E. L. Mat- 
LOWAN, who has been directing activities at this 
site, reports in the Illustrated London News, Sept. 
16, 1933, pp. 186-7, some of his recent finds. 
Excavation of the central ridge revealed ten 
superimposed settlements, the top four contain- 
ing the poorest of houses, but disclosing pottery 
with South Mesopotamian affinities, whereas 
the culture of the lower settlements is definitely 
Northern; thus a raid by Southern invaders is 
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indicated. The sixth settlement provided the 
richest finds; the village had been destroyed, the 
contents of the principal house damaged, and the 
house itself burned, but in the débris was found 
an extraordinarily large collection of objects, in- 
cluding figurines of stone and terracotta, blue- 
grey marble bowls, painted plates and vessels to- 
gether with an unused lump of red paint, beads 
and amulets. It is extremely interesting that 
among the last named are examples of the double- 
axe. The seventh settlement showed an archi- 
tectural plan new in Mesopotamia: a circular 
room approached by a long gallery. There are 
six of these at Arpachiyah. 

Etched Carnelian Beads.—These beads are of 
two types, the first of which is made by drawing 
a pattern on the stone with a solution of alkali, 
usually soda, then heating the stone until the 
soda enters into it, thus making a permanent 
white design. In the case of the second type, the 
whitening of the stone is carried to a great depth 
over the whole surface, and a black pattern is 
made over the white. These beads first appear at 
Ur, not later than 2750 B.c. The geographical 
distribution is extremely wide, ranging over 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Turkey, North India, 


Kashmir, Bengal, South India, Persia, China, 


Tibet, Russia, and Africa. All but twelve are of 
the first type, and are divisible on the basis of de- 
sign into three groups: those before 2000 B.c., 
those between 300 B.c. and 200 a.p., and those 
between 600 and 1000 a.v. Horace C. Beck in 
the Antiquaries Journal, Oct., 1933, pp. 384-398. 

Report on the Excavations at Ur, 1932-3.— 
This campaign had as its purposes the completion 
of the previous year’s digging on the N.W. side of 
the Ziggurat, the excavation of the buildings on 
the S.E. of the Ziggurat and the acquisition of 
further material for a work on prehistoric seal- 
impressions. The Kassite buildings known from 
the previous season’s work were found to extend 
N.E. almost to the Temenos wall of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and to have formed the Temenos wall of 
the Kassite Age. They rested on or were in- 
corporated with the Larsa Temenos wall, which 
was in turn an elaboration of a hitherto unknown 
Temenos wall of the Third Dynasty. Ur-Engur, 
then, conceived the plan of setting apart the 
Temenos by wall and terrace. The sack of the 
Elamites probably was the reason why his mud- 
brick wall lacked a burnt-brick facing. The 
ruins were rebuilt and elaborated by the Larsa 
kings. The Kassite rebuilding added chambers 
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abutting on the Larsa wall, and other construc- 
tions beyond the North angle of the Temenos. 
On the S.E. where it had been supposed that 
nothing earlier than Kuri-Galzu had been built, a 
well-head of the time of Nabonidus and inscribed 
bricks bearing the name of Sin-balatsu-iqbi, 
Governor of Ur in the seventh century, were dis- 
covered. A further fragment of the stele of Ur- 
Engur from the temple of Nin-gal was also found. 
A structure of which only the underground pits re- 
main is dated not later than the Second Dynasty 
by the use of plano-convex bricks. Three of the 
pits were filled to floor level with clean earth and 
the fourth with unhewn limestone blocks, sug- 
gesting that this was a shrine combining obedience 
to the injunction of Exodus XX, 26, that an altar 
of stone must be unhewn and free from the defile- 
ment of metal, with the use of burnt earth charac- 
teristic of Sumerian ritual. A fragment of a 
calcite vase bears a complete inscription of 
Rimush, King of Akkad. A second includes the 
name of an unknown king of Ur, Pa- bil- sag, con- 
jectured to belong to the Second Dynasty. The 
First Dynasty plan is now nearly complete. 
Within the great rampart in the East corner was 
an open rectangular court bounded by the end 
wall of the range of chambers lining the N.E. 
terrace wall, and by the rear walls of a row of 
shrines fronting on the Ziggurat court itself. In 
the S.W. is a small temple of Nin-gal. The 
shrines present the anomaly of extraordinarily fine 
floors and shoddy walls. A drain for the court, 
open at first, was arched in brick as it grew 
deeper. In the court are several interesting con- 
structions: a circular basin of bitumen-faced 
burnt brick, sunk into the floor, and also a low 
circular base of a similar construction. Ashes 
were found, probably indicating the use of a 
portable altar or brazier. The First Dynasty 
temple had a central court flanked by service 
chambers, with two identical rooms facing the en- 
trance-chamber. In the court were found frag- 
ments of a mosaic from the walls, a headless figure 
of a man punting a boat, and two bits of steatite 
with a hair pattern. A steatite wig carved in the 
round was also found. The stepped altar stands 
in the east corner of the court. The twin rooms 
are not shrines, as was at first supposed, but 
furnaces where the food for the deities was pre- 
pared. Earlier walls as yet unexcavated under- 
lie the First Dynasty complex. Below the S.W. 
end of the Royal Cemetery excavation has yielded 
great numbers of seal impressions. Below this 
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excavated stratum lay many superposed Jemdet 
Nasr graves. These provided many more stone 
vases and small objects than the Jemdet Nasr 
site itself. The outstanding object from the 
earliest graves is a limestone bow] with lions and 
bulls rendered in relief. There is another bowl 
carved as a flower. Excavation was continued 
to the mud and clay of the marsh bottom. 
C. Leonarp Woo. ey in the Antiquaries Journal, 
Oct., 1933, pp. 359-383. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Discoveries at Antioch.—Reports by Professor 
Morey and others on the results of the joint ex- 
pedition of the Baltimore Museum of Art, the 
Worcester Museum of Art, Princeton University, 
and the Musées Nationaux de France describe the 
results obtained at Antioch. The most interest- 
ing objects found are the mosaic panels from the 
floor of what is thought to be a sitting-room in a 
Roman villa. Two of these mosaics are in the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. These have as sub- 
jects a Satyr and a Bacchante. The complete 
design formed the letter ““T,” with the Baltimore 
panels flanking a large scene of a Dionysiac revel 
as the cross-bar, facing the entrance. Of the 


other two panels, which faced in the opposite di- 


rection, one has been injured by later cutting for a 
wall, while the second represents the Judgment of 
Paris. Glass tesserae are used as well as stone, 
and formal patterns frame the pictures. The 
villa lies in part under the ruins of one of the three 
Roman baths. Throughout the excavations 
water is found under the very deep fill, impeding 
. the excavators. Buildings discovered include 
walls of a possible stadium dated by an inscription 
to 81 a.p. The hippodrome dates from about 
400, though earlier walls underlie it. Coins are 
extremely abundant, but not a great many small 
objects were found. Among these was one piece 
of jewelry, a pair of earrings, found in a tomb 
across the river. The tomb held the skeletons of 
a man and woman, apparently buried in each 
other’s embrace. On the hill above, an unpre- 
tentious Christian church was found. 
Discoveries at Dura-Europos.—Among the 
rare finds, now in the Gallery of Fine Arts at 
Yale University, are bronze cuirasses for horses as 
well as for warriors; a light wooden shield covered 
with leather and decorated with painting, and an- 
other of small wooden rods run through leather; 
iron swords; fragments of arrows, and well-pre- 
served pieces of cloth. The embankment along 
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the circuit wall preserved wall-paintings in a 
private house; among them are two religious 
banquet scenes and a hunt of wild asses. The 
banquet scenes show the stiffness of Parthian art 
in representing human figures, in contrast to its 
freedom and life in depicting animals. A sculp- 
tured relief of a horseman being crowned by an 
eagle, several Roman paintings and a Roman 
mosaic were also found. A Persian sap or mine 
was discovered under the circuit wall and in this 
were the charred remains of 15 warriors and their 
armor. Coins found will, when identified, fix the 
date of the last Persian attack. Ciark Hop- 
KINS in Illustrated London News, Sept. 2, 1933, pp. 
361-3. 


ARABIA 


Relics of Sabaean Culture.—The Illustrated 
London News for Oct. 7, 1933, pp. 536-7, pub- 
lishes an account of the discoveries of the German 
explorers Carl Rathjens and Hermann von Wiss- 
mann in Yemen, the ancient land of Punt. 
They excavated at the invitation of the king a 
temple of the sun-goddess, Dhat Bahdfan. Curi- 
ous pieces of sculpture, all datable between 300 
B.c. and 300 a.p., include a gargoyle in the shape 
of a bull’s head, a relief of a lion attacking a bull, 
and another showing two ibexes. About the 
year 1000 B.c., the early Hamitic civilization was 
replaced by the Semitic. The Hamites had two 
methods of burial, either in vaults cut on in- 
accessible rock slopes, in which case sculptured 
portrait-statues in the round were set in niches 
cut in the surface of the cliff, or in graves sur- 
rounded by regularly combined stones and an up- 
right stele on which the portrait of the deceased, 
represented in relief, was placed, usually in a 
niche. Generally the names of the dead are in- 
scribed. This Sabaean culture was adulterated 
by the fourth century a.p., following the struggle 
with Constantine, after which the Sabaeans 
adopted the Jewish faith as the state religion. 
They were conquered by the Abyssinians in the 
middle of the fifth century, then ruled by the 
Persians, under whom there was a complete decay 
of civilization. From the Islamic rule survive the 
remains of an interesting example of a building 
transitional to the Mohammedan type of mosque. 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Greek Seamanship and Naval Strategy.—A 


failure to distinguish between the merchant ves- 


il 
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sels and the war vessels of ancient times has led to 
the erroneous idea, at present generally taught in 
schools and sponsored by eminent historians, that 
the Greeks were timid and unskilled sailors, never 
striking across the open sea but hugging the shore 
and landing for the night. This must indeed 
have been the case with their triremes, for these 
were built for extreme speed and lightness; they 
could not carry any extra weight either of provi- 
sions or men, nor had they any spare space for 
sleeping, while the motive power, being human 
muscle, could not work more than twelve hours a 
day at the most. It was therefore necessary to 
put in somewhere every night for rest, food and 
water, especially the last, and a place to prepare a 
meal. This they could do only where the in- 
habitants were either friendly or neutral; and the 
existence or lack of these facilities was necessarily 
a determining factor in all naval movements to 
distant places, such as the Sicilian Expedition of 
415 B.c. The sailing vessels of commerce, on the 
contrary, dependent only on the wind and having 
hulls large enough to carry provisions for many 
days, were free to sail long distances where they 
pleased, both night and day. The known com- 
mercial connections between colonies and mother 
cities and between hereditary allies in distant 
parts of the Mediterranean and the Euxine, could 
not have existed without the freedom of inter- 
course afforded by open-sea sailing, dangerous 
as that must often have been, and there is no 
reason to doubt that it was the usual custom. A. 
W. Gomme, J.H.S. liii, 1983, pt. 1, pp. 16-24. 
The Hymn of Aristonoos to Hestia.—In 
B.C.H. \vi, 1982, pp. 299-312 (1 fig.), JEAN 
AuptatT discusses this hymn, which is inscribed 
on a cippus of marble found near the Treasury of 
the Athenians at Delphi, and first published by G. 
Colin in the Fouilles de Delphes. The author, 
Aristonoos of Corinth, also composed a hymn to 
the Pythian Apollo, and as a reward received full 
honors and the proxeny; the hymn to Apollo and 
the honorary inscription are also preserved. 
This hymn to Hestia, which is poorly preserved, 
was also published by Pomtow in B.P.W., 1912, 
pp.1394 f., and is included in Diehl’s Anthologia 
lyrica graeca, Powell’s Collectanea Alexandrina, 
and Wilamowitz’s Griechische Verskunst. These 
publications all leave much to be desired, and the 
purpose of this paper is to reéstablish the text 
from a careful study of the stone, and to deter- 
mine thereby the exact metre employed. Owing 
to the state of the stone, photographs and 
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squeezes are of little or no use, and a copy of a 
drawing is given. The transliteration is accom- 
panied bya careful commentary. Then comes a 
discussion of the metre, showing that the various 
editors of the text had widely divergent opinions. 
The conclusion is reached that it is in dactylo- 
epitrites, and presents no serious difficulties. 
Some of Audiat’s new readings are demanded by 
the metre, and are better than other emendations 
which follow a different metrical scheme. This 
hymn adds one more proof of the already well- 
known close connection between the cults of 
Hestia and the Pythian Apollo. 

Thessalian Studies.—Y. B&quiGNon continues 
his researches in this field in B.C.H. lvi, 1932, pp. 
403-409, this being the sixth paper by him to ap- 
pear on this subject. In this article he once more 
takes up the highly controversial subject of the 
battlefield of Pharsalia, about which he had first 
written in 1928, in B.C.H. lii, 1928, pp. 9-44. 
Since that study of the battle, Kromayer’s Antike 
Schlachtfelder, vol. IV, 4, has appeared, in 1931, in 
which this subject is discussed. Kromayer ad- 
heres to his original theories, and defends himself 
against the attacks upon it made by other writers. 
Béquignon believes that Kromayer is in error in 
placing the site of Palaiopharsalos at Fatih- 
Djami, and that Stihlin should be followed in lo- 
cating it at Palaiokastro-Derengli, and considers 
that excavations conducted on that site by him in 
1931 prove Stihlin’s theory beyond a doubt. 
This being so, it would be unnecessary for Pom- 
pey’s army to be in control of Mt. Krindir, as 
Kromayer insists; if they held Derengli they could 
equally well command the adjacent terrain, and 
the safe passage of supplies could be secured. 
Consequently Béquignon adheres to those who 
dispute Kromayer on this point, and cites his 
earlier article for his reasons. To Kromayer’s 
remark that the site has changed in topographical 
aspects since antiquity, Béquignon responds that 
while this is obviously true, enough remains of 
antiquity exist to enable an investigator to recon- 
struct with some degree of certainty its ancient 
aspect. Although agreeing with Kromayer that 
the battle was fought on the left bank of the 
Enipeus, he feels that Kromayer is trying to prove 
too much. In conclusion Béquignon aligns him- 
self with Stoffel and Stihlin against Kromayer in 
their interpretation of the situation of Pompey’s 
camp and the crossing of the Enipeus. 

Western Europe According to Agrippa and 
Strabo.—In R.A. VI Série, I, 1933, pp. 9-12, A. 
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BertTHevor publishes two maps which he has 
had made as approximate reconstructions of the 
maps of western Europe according to Agrippa and 
Strabo. These nearly contemporaneous views of 
geography appear to have been widely different. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


King Procles of Thera.—F. Hitter von 
GAERTRINGEN has made a fresh study of the very 
early inscribed tombstone from Thera now in the 
National Museum at Athens, using the cast in 
Berlin and noting all previous interpretations of 
the text. The stone, a block of black lava meas- 
uring 1 x .60 x .30 m., must have been laid flat on 
the ground, since one of the larger sides is the 
only one without inscriptions. Of the three most 
discussed words, one above the other, which are 
at the head of the main face, Hiller finds that the 
second and third alone, apxhayeras mpoxdns, form 
the original inscription, naming a King Procles. 
They are carefully cut and centred nearly on the 
axis of the stone, while the word above them, 
pexcavop, is retrograde and shoved to one side. 
’Apxayéras was anold Theran word for“ king”’ and 
is found interpreted by BaotXedis in a fourth cen- 
tury copy at Cyrene of the original Theran decree 
authorizing Battus to found the colony. Rhex- 
anor, with its Homeric suggestions, and the other 
names which cover the rest of the main face and 
the four narrow sides, must have belonged to 
other members of the royal family subsequently 
buried in the same tomb, after the stone had been 
somewhat damaged. As to the historical connec- 
tions, King Procles might be of the early seventh 
century and named for the Spartan Procles, third 
in the royal line of the Eurypontidae, or of the 
late sixth century, and named for Procles of 
Epidaurus, father-in-law of. Periander of Corinth. 
On the whole, Theran life seems to show the in- 
fluence of Argolis rather than that of Laconia. 
The position of the inscriptions in the history of 
the Greek alphabet is not very primitive. Al- 
though Thera received the Phoenician alphabet by 
way of Crete, where no aspirates were written, 
this text shows H used both for the vowel eta and 
for the aspirate with K, and other letters are not 
in their earliest forms. Jb. Arch. I, xlvii, 1932, pt. 
3/4, pp. 127-134; map, 2 figs. 

Notes on the Accounts of the Delian Hiero- 
poioi—In B.C.H. lvi, 1932, pp. 372-387, 
Maovrice Lacrorx makes certain emendations 
and revisions to the already published inscriptions 
on this subject, as a result of a visit to Delos in 
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August, 1931. The article is divided into three 
parts. In the first, corrections are given for cer- 
tain places in the texts of J.G. xi, 2, 142 and 144. 
The second part deals with Inscriptions de Délos, 
nos. 290-371, where many corrections are made, 
the inscriptions treated being nos. 290, 291, 338, 
353, 354, 356 bis, 366, 358, and 369, no. 356 bis be- 
ing practically re-edited. In the third part, In- 
scriptions de Délos, nos. 372-509, is similarly 
treated, nos. 372, 373, 389, 440, and 442, being 
selected for comment, while at the end a brief 
emendation for no. 287 bis is suggested. 

Aetolian Notes.—In B.C. H. lvi, 1932, pp. 313- 
330, Grorces Davx discusses the volume by 
Klaffenbach on Aetolian inscriptions (J.G. ix, 
1, part 1, 1932) which has recently appeared. 
The inscriptions selected for comment deal for the 
most part with Delphi. The names of some of 
the strategoi are first taken up, and it is proved 
that Klaffenbach is in error in assigning to 
Dicaearchus (strategus 195/4) a second term of 
office in 187/6. This is impossible, owing to his 
known hatred for Rome, which made him in- 
eligible for re-election at that time. A second 
term as strategus is also denied to Tisippos by 
Daux, although J.G. gives him the year 156/5. 
Next Daux takes up the Aetolian calendar, which 
is not absolutely clear as given in the Delphian 
inscriptions, and in the J.G. In a footnote on‘p. 
$21 the order of the Aetolian months, as deter- 
mined, is given, with the corresponding months in 
the Delphian and West Locrian calendars in 
parallel columns. The conclusions of Nikitsky 
are accepted, rather than those of Klaffenbach. 
In conclusion, Daux lists a number of inscriptions 
in which he disagrees with Klaffenbach in either 
restoration or translation. 

An Epigram at Oxford.—A tombstone from 
Smyrna which has been in the Ashmolean 
Museum since 1858 is now published for the first 
time by M. N. Top, with the roughly cut Greek 
inscription, in which the grave itself, on behalf of 
one Demetrius and his wife Sarapias, addresses 
the passer-by in somewhat high-flown language 
and commends the piety of their son Peritas, 
presumably the donor of the monument. J.H.S. 
liii, 1933, pt. 1, pp. 54-55; 2 figs. 

A Greek Inscription at Stobi—In B.C. H. lvi, 
1932, pp. 291-298 (pl. XIX; 2 figs.), N. Vunic 
publishes a Greek inscription found in 1931 at 
Stobi in Jugoslavia, and now in the National 
Museum at Belgrade. It is cut on the lower 
drum of a marble column, and dates in or after the 
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first century A.D. It is an act of donation by one 
Cl. Tiberius Polycharmos, to the local synagogue. 
It should be noticed that the donor has a Roman 
praenomen and nomen, and a Greek cognomen, 
while another name is also given, perhaps a 
transliteration of his Hebrew name. He is called 
the “father” of the synagogue, which might be 
translated as “elder.” He had built and added 
to the sanctuary certain buildings, and reserves 
the right for himself and his heirs to occupy part 
of them. It is known that the Jewish element in 
certain ancient cities lived in special quarters, 
under their own laws, with their treasuries sup- 
ported by gifts and contributions, and also by 
fines for grave violations, and by other judicial 
fines. In the case of this inscription, the wishes 
of the donor were ratified by the local Jewish 
patriarch, as head of the community. The ar- 
ticle ends with a description of the building in 
which the inscription was found, together with a 
plan, which corresponds with other synagogues 
found elsewhere, particularly in Palestine. 


SCULPTURE 


Silanion and the Portrait of Plato.—After an 
introduction on the advantage to our understand- 
ing and enjoyment of ancient art of connecting the 


unnamed masterpieces that have come down to 
us, chiefly in copies, with the famous artists 
known through literary tradition, and on the 
need of broad as well as minute observation of 
personal styles for making such attributions 
correctly, E. Scumipt illustrates the method by 
a group of fourth-century sculptures which he 
identifies with recorded works of Silanion, a 
sculptor in bronze. Thus he sees the seated 
statue of Plato at the Academy in a figure pre- 
served only in statuette size and a head, of which 
the best copy is at Holkham Hall, England; in a 
draped female torso recently discovered at 
Ephesus and in a beautiful head of which there 
are copies at Leningrad, Munich and Vienna, he 
finds the Sappho of Silanion at Syracuse. To 
these he adds the Theseus at Ince Blundell Hall, 
already recognized by Furtwiingler as the statue 
Silanion made for Athens, and a head with melon 
coiffure—a very early example of the mode— 
identified by S. Reinach as his Corinna. A frag- 
ment of a head at Budapest, with eyes closed as in 
death, is probably from Silanion’s Dying Jo- 
casta, and a fierce-looking portrait head from 
Herculaneum called Juba or Hannibal may well 
be his Apollodorus, the “‘insanus” sculptor. A 
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torso of an orator with book-roll in hand, at 
Naples, together with a head at Copenhagen in 
which later elements occur, gives us the Hyperides 
of Zeuxiades, a pupil of Silanion. Details of 
drapery and treatment of the hair are important 
links in the chain of identification. The Plato 
and the Sappho are here discussed at some 
length, especially the Vienna copy of the head of 
Sappho, an Augustan work, which has not been 
fully published heretofore. On stylistic grounds 
Silanion is to be placed in the first half of the 
fourth century, somewhat earlier than Praxiteles, 
and the Plato as well as the Apollodorus may have 
been made from life. This would put the be- 
ginning of Greek portraiture a generation earlier 
than has been supposed. Jb. Arch. I, xlvii, 1932, 
pt. 3/4; pp. 239-3083, 2 pls., 50 figs. 

The Construction, Attitude, and Placement of 
the Colossus of Rhodes.—ALBert GABRIEL stud- 
ies this very controversial problem in B.C.H. lvi, 
1932, pp. 331-359 (7 figs.). The only agreement 
reached by any of the scholars who have discussed 
it is that it was a standing statue of Helios. After 
a brief preface, the article is divided into three 
parts. The first, dealing with its construction 
(pp. 332-342), starts with a translation of the 
text of Philo, the necessary point of departure for 
any study of the problem. This text was ap- 
parently written by one who knew the difficul- 
ties of construction involved, and the methods 
employed for their solution. First, the armature, 
or reinforcement of the interior of iron, was 
erected, stage by stage, and then the monument 
was built around it. This armature consisted of 
horizontal beams, held in place by vertical bars, 
which gave the approximate form of the statue, 
and to which the bronze surface was applied by 
means of cramps and rivets. Within the interior, 
to give the monument stability, were placed stone 
blocks. While the monument was being set up, 
the lower part was covered with a great mound of 
earth, perhaps to serve as a support for a scaffold- 
ing for completing the upper parts. Two figures 
(figs. 1, 2) illustrate the method of construction 
most graphically. When the Colossus was de- 
stroyed in the earthquake of 225/24 B.c., Ptolemy 
offered the sum of three thousand talents for its 
reconstruction, together with one hundred car- 
penters, and three hundred and fifty laborers, 
with fourteen talents a year for their pay. This 
the Rhodians refused, owing to the interdiction of 
an oracle. The Colossus, however, remained 
where it fell for nine centuries, until the sack of 
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Rhodes by the Arabs in 653 a.p., when it was 
broken up and the bronze sold. 

The second part of the article (pp. 342-347) 
deals with the attitude of the statue. We must 
reject the popular idea of its being erected over 
the entrance to the harbor, with ships passing be- 
tween its legs. Nor was it of Helios as a chariot- 
eer, as has also been suggested. The statue was 
of a single standing figure 32 meters high, on a 
base. The legs must have been set close to- 
gether; the right arm was raised, the left held close 
to the side. The figure was probably nude, al- 
though it is not impossible that the body was 
partly covered with a himation. A spear was 
probably held in the left hand, a torch in the 
raised right, and on the head was doubtless a 
crown of rays. 

The third part (pp. 347-359) discusses the 
exact spot on which the statue was erected. Af- 
ter considering the theories advanced by others, 
the conclusion is reached that it stood at the en- 
trance to the harbor. This was the belief in the 
Middle Ages, as shown by the historians of the 
Knights of Rhodes, who placed it at the end of the 
Mole St. Nicholas, where are today the ruins of 
the Fort St. Nicholas. This is believed by the 
author to be the true location. The mole is of 


ancient construction, and the Colossus, if it did 
not serve as a beacon (the torch might have been 
illuminated), was in any case a landmark for 


navigators. Some of the blocks still in place in 
the fort are ancient, and one, a threshold block, is 
of unquestioned Greek origin, and seems to have 
been part of a monument, in all probability the 
base of the Colossus. A final paragraph gives in 
brief the conclusions reached. 

An Unpublished Bas-Relief Falsely Attributed 
to Bavai.—In R.A. VI Série, i (1933), pp. 1-8 (1 
fig.), S. Reryacu discusses a bas-relief which 
was purchased in Rome by General Ramsay and 
is now in the Museum of Edinburgh. The relief 
represents a young man on horseback and a frag- 
ment of another horse and of a man on foot. The 
character of the relief is distinctly Attic, but 
Reinach is inclined to believe that the work is a 
careful later copy of an original of the fifth cen- 
tury. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Hercules Infans Dracones Strangulans.— 
With Pliny’s ten-word description of Zeuxis’ pic- 
ture of the infant Herakles strangling the serpents 
as a text, O. BRENDEL traces the development of 
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this concept in literature and the graphic and 
plastic arts from Pindar, Theocritus and Philo- 
stratus (the last apparently describing a real 
painting) through vase-paintings of the fifth and 
fourth centuries, coins, Roman frescoes, and 
Hellenistic and later reliefs and statuettes, with 
frequent reference to the dependence of the minor 
arts on the great paintings that are lost. It is the 
history of the growth of interest in the child as 
such at the expense of the hero and the myth; at 
the end of the series the theme has become merely 
a decorative motif. In the earliest representation 
the two children, Herakles struggling with the 
snakes and Iphikles, are on a high bed with 
Alkmena, Amphitryon and Athena looking on, 
and the infants are mere manikins, differing only 
in size from the elders; but at the beginning of the 
fourth century a new version appears, in which 
the children are on the ground and Herakles, 
kneeling because too young to stand, presses the 
head of one snake on the ground with the left 
hand and with the raised right hand strangles the 
other in the air. Here first the rounded childish 
forms appear, with the striking contrast between 
the baby helplessness of the lower limbs and the 
heroic strength of hands and arms. That the in- 
fluence of this childish figure, in many aspects and 
in many different surroundings, can be traced 
down into imperial times, is evidence that ‘it 
originated in some famous picture, and it may be 
conjectured that this was the painting by Zeuxis, 
since the date corresponds with what little is 
known of his life. The painting itself may have 
been in Kroton, for the scene appears on coins of 
the city and Herakles was the reputed founder. 
Jb. Arch. I., xlvii, 1932, pt. 3/4; pp. 191-238, 17 
figs. 

Vases Decorated with Network or Scale Pat- 
tern.—This class of vases, composed of small 
lekythoi, alabastra, and amphoriskoi, is of Attic 
manufacture, and dates very surely in the fourth 
century B.c. Casmir Butas, in B.C.H. 
1932, pp. 388-398 (pl. XXI) lists a number of 
examples known to him, either from examination 
in museums or collections, or from the publica- 
tions of other museums. The network pattern 
consists of black diagonally crossed lines on the 
body of the vases, with white dots at the points of 
intersection. A similar type is made in Southern 
Italy, but either lacks the white dots altogether, 
or they are much smaller than in the true Attic 
examples. Out of seventy-seven lekythoi studied 
by him, one half come from South Russia, and of 
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the remaining half, Continental Greece, Africa, 
Italy, Asia Minor, and the Greek Islands follow 
in the order named. This order is practically the 
same as for the provenances of the “‘Kertch 
Style” vases. The earlier of these lekythoi with 
network decoration have a red-figured design in 
front, and the network pattern at the sides. Con- 
temporary with these is a group of similar vases of 
the same shape, decorated on the body with a 
scale pattern. This group is much less numerous. 
Both of these patterns are found in the beginnings 
of classical Greek pottery, particularly on 
Geometric and Corinthian vases; but the scale 
pattern is rare in Attic vases, while this form of 
the network pattern does not resemble closely any 
that preceded it, and is really a new invention. 


ITALY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Tomb of the Bronze Flabella in the Poggio 
della Porcareccia.—A rich tumulus tomb in this 
territory has recently been opened. It is of the 
type usual in this neighborhood, that is, a square 
chamber with a long approach to the east; and the 
roof is of the pseudo-cupola sort, resting on con- 
soles and narrowed at the top by rows of project- 
ing masses. The exterior is enclosed by a circular 
ring-wall of the local soft stone, panchina, in small 
pieces, with a row of limestone slabs above for the 
discharge of water. Limestone is used also for 
the reinforcement of all the most exposed parts. 
There were two large funeral-beds; from the 
bones it is clear that there were four persons 
buried there at the time of the final use, though 
the period of total use extended nearly two cen- 
turies. The finds from which the tomb took its 
name, two beautiful nearly circular fans of bronze, 
are unique. Other bronze objects include greaves 
and Corinthian helmets in an extraordinarily 
good state of preservation, incense-burners, fire- 
dogs, and other utensils. There are remains 
of objects of amber, ivory, alabaster, and wood, 
the last very rare in Etruria. The jewelry in- 
cludes gold rings, bracelets, buckles, pins, and ear- 
rings. The last are of the casket type, dated*to 
the first half of the sixth century, with designs of 
rosettes and palmettes in granulated filigree work. 
A ring with oblong ovoid bezel of the type called 
proto-Ionic represents Hercules wrestling with 
a three-bodied Tritoness. The ceramics com- 
prise imported vases, including plastic ones, local 
imitations, and native bucchero. 

In the zone of S. Cerbone were discovered base- 
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ments of three tombs shaped like small shrines, in 
which were found three satyr antefixes. Jilus- 
trated London News, Sept. 30, 1933, pp. 490-1. 
Mechanism in the Ancient Roman World.— 
The Illustrated London News for Sept. 23, 1933, 
publishes photographs of some of the examples 
of Roman machinery from the exhibition in the 
Naples Museum. Most of them are original, 
with the missing parts restored in wood, only 
objects too large or cumbersome to move being 
reproduced. Among the most interesting speci- 


mens are a set of steelyards and scales, a 
grain-mill, a husking-machine, an oil-press, a 
flour-kneading apparatus, and a reproduction of 
a pond for the breeding and maintaining of fish. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Inscriptions from Stara Zagora.—In the 
Bulletin de l'Institut Archéologique Bulgare (Vol. 
VU, pp. 291-312), D. P. Dimitrov publishes 
some new inscriptions (Greek and Latin) from 
the museum of Stara Zagora. Among these may 
be mentioned a Latin one from the time of Alex- 
ander Severus which shows the use of the locative 
ablative without a preposition in the first half 
of the third century. It also shows that an 
Augusteum was a temple in honor of the emperor 
and not necessarily one in honor of Octavian. 
The author also describes some remains found 
along the Roman road between Pizus and Arzus 
and mentions some new inscriptions and rough 
sculptures that have been found and placed in the 
museum of Nova Zagora. Stara Zagora was the 
ancient Augusta-Trajana. 


SCULPTURE 


Etruscan Portraiture.—In Dedalo, Anno XIII, 
Fasc. IV (1933), pp. 193-228 (32 figs., and a 
colored plate), D. Levi gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the characteristics of that typical form 
of Etruscan art—the portrait—and concludes 
that Roman portraiture owes its initial impulse 
directly to Etruscan and not to Greek or Hellen- 
istic influence. The study of Etruscan portrai- 
ture must necessarily be concerned chiefly with 
sculpture, especially the tomb and urn figures, 
but there are a few wall paintings, such as the 
fine portrait of Vel Saties from the Francois 
tomb at Vulci, which also show that remark- 
able ability to create an impression of fleshly 
vitality which, together with the intensity of ex- 
pression, distinguishes Etruscan portraits from 
Greek. Of the sculptures, Levi recognizes two 
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main groups: the Chiusi figurines and statues, in 
which the spiritual quality is very apparent as 
in the fine figure of Larth Sentinate Caesa in the 
Tomba della Pellegrina; and the Volterra figures, 
which are so crassly, often vulgarly, realistic as 
even to suggest caricatures. Although the dates 
of these Etruscan portraits are largely conjec- 
tural, they are certainly earlier than the first 
century B.c., that is, they date from Roman 
Republican times. It seems clear, therefore, 
that the Roman portraits of this period were 
rather the outgrowth of a strong Etruscan stimu- 
lus than the reverse, as has often been suggested. 

A Peplos Statue in the Capitoline Museum.— 
To a brief discussion of the native qualities of 
Italian art as illustrated by the modifications 
of Greek originals introduced in Roman copies, 
especially in peplos figures, V. MuELLER prefixes 
an analysis of the qualities of the Greek originals 
themselves, classified geographically. He dis- 
tinguishes here two elements: “voluminity” or a 
feeling for mass and surface, which he attributes 
to the pre-Greek population, and the “tectonic” 
quality, based on shape and line, which the Greek 
invaders from the north brought in. In the 
course of centuries different parts of the Greek 
world combined the two tendencies in different 


ways, Argos and Athens most evenly and har- 
In Sicyon the linear system pre- 
dominated; in Laconia the inner tectonic motive 
was overlaid by the voluminal; in the mid- 
Peloponnesus and Olympia the relation is re- 
versed, the linear system appearing rather as 
decoration of the mass, in a style related but 


moniously. 


inferior to the Argive. In Ionia the tectonic or 
linear motive alone is in evidence, while in Magna 
Graecia the underlying tectonic principle is domi- 
nated by that of volume. The peplos statue on 
the Capitol (to be judged without the alien head 
and arms) is from an original of the Sicyonian 
school with both fifth and fourth century charac- 
teristics. The modifications made by the copyist 
in this and similar statues, such as the appearance 
of the sleeve of a chiton, a less rigid grouping and 
an increased number of folds of drapery, a greater 
variation in the proportion between the upper 
and lower parts of the figure, are evidence of a 
general movement away from the purely ideal 
creation in the direction of greater realism and 
greater plasticity. Jb. Arch. I., xlvii, 1982, pt. 
3/4; pp. 189-156, 6 figs. 

Portrait of a Late Roman Emperor.—An 
imperial portrait head of the fourth century a.p., 
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cut for insertion in a statue, which is now in pri- 
vate possession in Istanbul, is published by 
Gerba Bruns in Jb. Arch. I., xlvii, 1982, pt. 3/4 
(pp. 135-138; 2 pls., 5 figs.). Slightly beneath 
life size, the head is of yellowish, semi-transpar- 
ent marble with a trace of the original coloring, 
and represents a man of middle age with large 
ears and a fleshy development of cheeks and chin. 
Beneath a diadem edged with large beads and 
ornamented in front, the hair falls in a straight 
fringe over the brow and in a curled mass on the 
back of the neck, a style current in the time of the 
sons of Constantine the Great. The same per- 
son is represented in profile, wearing the same 
diadem and with an aquiline nose and small, 
straight mouth, on two finely cut amethyst gems in 
Berlin and London and a gem in Leipzig. These 
heads, especially the London example, are much 
more realistic than the marble, and the workman- 
ship of the whole group is superior to that of the 
age either of Constantine or of Valentinian. Of 
the sons of Constantine, Constans and Constan- 
tine II died younger than the man here repre- 
sented, and this must therefore be Constantius II, 
Emperor of the East, an attribution consistent 
with the evidence of coins. 

Philippi: A Bronze Head.—Erienne Lapatus 
publishes a bronze head of a young man, found 
at Philippi in excavations conducted by Paul 
Collart in May, 1931, and now in a provisional 
museum in the village of Krenides. The head 
is very small, and very flat, with very little 
profile. It has a low, wide forehead, large eyes, 
aquiline nose, and small mouth. It is crowned 
with a diadem, set almost vertically on the top 
of the head, composed of a bronze circle, the back 
of which is undecorated, and rests very low on 
the base of the head. The front is decorated 
with a sort of honeycomb pattern, seven combs 
in all, six of which are square, while the seventh, 
in the centre, is rectangular, and larger than the 
others. These combs are not tangent to one 
another, but are about 1 cm. apart, and occupy 
the entire height of the diadem. Between the 
combs are remains of bronze ornamentation in a 
pattern of stylized leaves. The writer believes 
that this diadem is a variant of the Roman im- 
perial crown, and cannot be considered that of a 
priest. The combs were undoubtedly settings 
for metal plaques or precious stones of cabochon 
type, while some special ornament occupied the 
rectangular one in the centre. It seems evident 
that this diadem is a variant of that in use by 
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emperors after Constantine, such as we find 
represented on coins of the period. At the back 
of the diadem are two rings, behind the ears, to 
which pendants were originally attached. The 
scheme of decoration is similar to that of the 
colossal bronze statue at Barletta, and the head 
of Eugenius in the Louvre. We can therefore 
safely call this head post-Constantinian in date, 
which the technique of the modelling confirms, 
dating it not earlier than 325 a.p., and surely in 
that century, but not later than Julian the 
Apostate. It is not possible surely to identify 
the emperor portrayed; either Theodosius or 
Gratianus is a possibility. The head resembles 
known portraits of both, and their dates, in the 
last twenty years of the fourth century a.p., fit 
the style of the head. Whichever it is, it cannot 
be an original work of art; it must have been a 
commercial replica of an Imperial bust. B.C.H. 
lvi, 1932, pp. 360-371; pl. XX. 


VASES 


A ‘Megarian” Bowl from Tarentum.—In 
B.C.H. Wi, 1982, pp. 399-402 (pls. XXII, 
XXIII), Prerre publishes a re- 
cent acquisition of the Museo Nazionale at 
Naples, a bowl of the type called “‘ Megarian,” 


of a type quite distinct from all others hitherto 
In shape it would appear to fit into the 
earlier group, as distinguished by Courby, in Les 
Vases Grecs a Reliefs; but the glaze is that of his 
later group. However, a similar group was found 


known. 


by Courby te exist in Delos. It is in the decora- 
tion that this bowl stands alone. It consists of a 
floral design of vertical palmettes on the lip, and 
on the body are kantharoi, boukrania, and 
goats’ heads in the order named from left to right, 
repeated four times. On the bottom are three 
heads of satyrs. All these different motifs are 
rare, and, except in this case, never found together. 
But in Tarentum, where this vase was found, 
they appear on silver objects which have been 
discovered there, the Bari cup being cited as an 
example. It is suggested, then, that a local 
fabric for this ware existed at Tarentum. In 
conclusion, six fragments of bowls in the Scheur- 
leer Collection at The Hague are published, and 
associated with the Naples bow! as of Tarentine 
manufacture. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


The Forum of Salona.—In R.A. VI, Série, I, 
1933, pp. 41-57 (6 figs.), Esvar Dyaeve dis- 
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cusses finds of architectural and topographical 
character at the site of ancient Salona. About 
A.D. 50, two temples and a tribunal were con- 
structed at the Forum of the city. Later recon- 
structions date from about the second half of 
the second century, others from about a.p. 300, 
and still others from the early Christian period. 
Mr. Dyggve shows the necessity for excavation 
on the site to obtain further knowledge of Salona 
in Roman and Greek times. 


HUNGARY 


Excavations at Konfar.—In the Publications of 
the Archaeological Institute of the University of 
Franz Joseph at Szeged (Vol. VIII, pp. 274-275), 
Dr. V. Kiss summarizes some excavations at 
Konyar and shows that they are very similar to 
the excavations at Pusztaistvanhaza. 

Discoveries in Czongréd.—Jbid., pp. 49-102, 
Evemér Zavotay gives a history and description 
of archaeological discoveries in the Committee of 
Czongrad. He lists all the settlements which 
have been discovered since the earliest times and 
carries his description through the various periods 
and cultures and into the historical period after 
the beginning of the Iron Age. In all these settle- 
ments the Tisza played an important part in the 
choice of dwelling and in determining the spread 
of the- various cultures. As we approach the 
historical period, the Scythians are the oldest 
people that we can identify and the author con- 
cludes that they invaded the area before the 
coming of the Kelts who could hardly have ap- 
peared before the fourth century B.c. and by 
that time there was a basis of Jazyg-Sarmatians 
in the country. 

Tisza Culture III.—Jbid., pp. 1-48, Dr. JANos 
BANNER defines the character of the Tisza Cul- 
ture III. He shows by an examination of the 
pottery that the favorite form is a vase with feet, 
usually four in number, and adorned with knots 
or nail ornaments. The population was appar- 
ently more interested in fishing, hunting and cat- 
tle-raising than was the population that produced 
Tisza I and II. The culture embraces the area 
between the rivers Tisza, Kérés and Maros, and 
seems to date just before the Copper Age and 
later than the other Tisza cultures. A compari- 
son with the cultures of Siebenburgen gives the 
same general result. Jbid., pp. 103-111, Dr. 
Mindty PArpvucz discusses some finds at Héd- 
mezévasérhely-Kotacpart. On this site was dis- 
covered the richest site of the Tisza Culture III 
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and also in close proximity, were graves of the 
Copper Age which contain many remains of the 
Tisza Culture III. This discovery allows us to 
say certainly that the Tisza III directly preceded 
the Copper Age. 

Vases of the Copper Age.—Ibid., pp. 
270-271, Dr. LeonorE 
publishes eight vases of the Copper Age that 
are preserved in the Prehistoric Section of the 
Museum of Natural History in Vienna. The 
vases are from Nyitraludany in the Committee of 
Nyitra and were discovered in 1884. Since we 
know that there were fourteen graves discovered 
in this place, it is evident that we have but a 
small part of the find preserved. 

A La Téne Cemetery.—/bid., pp. 122-148, Dr. 
BrenEDEK BANNER describes a cemetery exca- 
vated at Békéscsaba-Fényes. The burials here 
are of three types, urn graves, graves with the 
corpse more or less covered by a flat piece of 
pottery, and finally graves with the body bent. 
All seem to be of the same culture, and chrono- 
logically the bent graves seem to be the youngest. 
The objects found seem to be of a late La Téne 
character witha considerable number of iron imple- 
ments and of knives. The author draws a com- 


parison with the Vandal graves of Lower Silesia 


and suggests that we have here a Vandal ceme- 
tery dating from the first century B.c. or some- 
what later. 

Finds near Szentes.—Ibid., pp. 149-166, G. 
CzaL.LANny publishes some interesting Sarmatian 
and German finds from the neighborhood of 
Szentes. Among the Sarmatian finds are many 
figures of animals from the cemetery of Nagyhegy. 
These animals, masks, etc., in gold are very like 
those of the Perm-Sassanid remains. There is 
also a fibula which seems to be of Pontus work- 
manship and design. The German remains seem 
to date from the period after the Marcomanni 
Wars (second-fourth centuries) or the fifth-sixth 
centuries. One of the fibulae seems definitely 
to be of West Gothic origin. There are other 
interesting remains from Berekhaét, where there 
is the largest German cemetery in Hungary, with 
over 300 graves. 

Roman Finds in the Alféld.—ZJbid., pp. 112- 
121, Dr. Mindty PArpucz describes more finds 
of the Roman period in the Alféld. The most 
interesting find is perhaps a broken statue of a 
horse but this can merely be dated as from the 
Roman period. The urn graves found in the 
Alféld are described. They seem to date from the 
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first or second century a.p. Most of the finds 
listed are of slight importance. 


BULGARIA 


Prehistoric Finds in Bulgaria.—In the Bulletin 
de l'Institut Archéologique Bulgare (Vol. vii, pp. 
358-368), V. Mixov describes some prehistoric 
finds in Bulgaria. Among these may be men- 
tioned some axes of a Hungarian type found near 
Pleven, a clay idol from Gorna-Kremena, and a 
piece of pottery with a stylized figure of a deer 
from Gorna-Monastiritsa. He also discusses 
some finds from the Sukhi Pech (Dry Cave) of 
Dolni-Lom which consist largely of pottery and 
which seem to date from the transition between 
the Bronze and Iron Ages. 

Discoveries near Sofia.—Ibid., pp. 371-378, 
N. Perxov lists recent discoveries in the neigh- 
borhood of Sofia. Most of them are of prehis- 
toric pottery, but the list includes also a Thracian 
shrine from Botunets and an altar of Mithras 
from Gorna Malina. 

Mounds at Duvanlii.—ZJbid., pp. 217-280, B. 
Fitov publishes the results of the excavations of 
three more mounds which were opened in 1931 
at Duvanlii. In all three there were found sar- 
cophagi which contained valuable material. 
Thus in the Golemata Mogila there was found a 
ring with a representation of a nude horseman 
and the inscription SKTOOAOKO. The name is 
apparently Thracian and is similar to that of other 
Thracian rulers. The nearest parallel to the ar- 
rangement of the hair is that of Apollo on the 
west pediment of Olympia. A silver kantharos 
with gilded representations of Dionysos and a 
Maenad on one side and a Maenad and a satyr on 
the other also points to the middle of the fifth 
century. Other objects suggest a date prior to 
430 B.c. In the second mound, the Lozarskata 
Mogila, was found a black-figured lekythos and 
the remains of a wooden bed. In thé third 
mound, the Arabadjiskata Mogila, was the body 
of a woman with a ring, in design generally similar 
to that in the first mound. Among other objects 
was an amulet of the type described by Minns 
(Scythians and Greeks, p. 169) as a horse ornament, 
but in this case there seems to be no connection 
with that purpose. An Attic red-figured hydria, 
broken in pieces, was also found. These graves 
point to the custom of burial for women and burn- 
ing for men, but this is not universal, as the 
remains of Mal-Tepe near Svilengrad show. 
They also emphasize the close commercial rela- 
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tions between Athens and the region of Plovdiv 
in the fifth century. 

Graves near Mesemvria.—TJbid., pp. 281-290, 
G. I. Kazarov publishes some notes on some 
graves found near Mesemvria. Several graves 
were discovered during the building of houses for 
100 Bulgarian refugees from Thrace, but only a 
few glass vessels were preserved. Later, on the 
same site, he excavated a grave which turned out 
to be double, i.e. made of stone with a division 
down the centre. Fragments of pottery were 
found in it. All the sarcophagi in this group 
seem to have been made of stone slabs, but the 
number of iron nails found suggests that the 
dead were in some cases first placed in wooden 
coffins and that these were then placed in the 
stone sarcophagi. 

Miscellaneous Finds in Bulgaria.—Jbid., pp. 
349-358, D. Popov publishes some swords and 
ax-heads and some fragments of pottery which 
have been discovered in various places in Bul- 


garia. The ax-heads are of a type that have 


never been found so far north as the district of 
Ruse, but are, nevertheless, probably of native 
origin. 

A Tumulus Grave.—ZIbid., pp. 386-393, D. P. 
Dimitrov publishes some objects chiefly of 


bronze which were found in a tumulus grave 
near Stradja, province of Yambolsko. They 
seem to come from the middle of the second cen- 
tury A.D. at the latest, and consist of various kinds 
of vessels, lamps, and a vase in the form of an 
idealized bust. 

Sculptured Finds.—Jbid., pp. 379-383, G. I. 
Kazarov describes some new sculptured finds. 
The most important is a rough slab of the Thra- 
cian horseman with apparently two heads and 
which perhaps involves some contamination with 
Hermes. 

The Thracian Cavalier.—Jbid., pp. 313-318, 
Mu. Tonev restudies some of the statues of the 
Thracian horseman in the Museum of Sofia and 
publishes the inscriptions on them. One (No. 
26) is important, for here for the first time we 
have a definite dedication to Ares. 

Finds in the Swamp of Chokliovo.—TJbid., pp. 
383-386, D. DretcueEv gives some details of finds 
in the swamp of Chokliovo where there was ap- 
parently a Thracian shrine of the Roman period. 
He publishes a few fragments of sculpture and of 
inscriptions that have been found there. 

Miscellaneous Finds.—IJbid., pp. 393-396, D. 
TsoncuEv and T. Nrxo.ov list some new finds 
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which have been reported to Tirnovo. One is 
the remains of an old wall on a hill near Dobri 
Del, province of Gorno-Orekhovsko, and others 
are reliefs of the Thracian horseman and the 
base of a statue. 

Plastic Objects from Bulgaria.—Jbid., pp. 402- 
422, Iv. VELKov lists many new finds in Bulgaria. 
Among them we may mention reliefs of the 
Thracian horseman, a marble statuette of Jupiter 
Dolichenus from Vidinsko and also a bronze head 
of an eagle from the same province, and a vase 
in the form of a woman’s head from Dozopol. 

Coins of Pautalia—In a long and complete 
article, ibid., pp. 1-216, Lzon Ruzicka considers 
the coins of the city of Pautalia, or Ulpia Pautalia, 
as it was called after the time of Trajan, although 
the author suspects that the city was of older 
origin because of its important position in the 
Strymon valley. Coinage continued from 139 
to 172 and the types are of great interest. They 
show a great number of subjects drawn from 
local cults and also from ancient works of art, 
copies of which were perhaps in Pautalia. Thus 
among others we have representations of the 
Hermes of Praxiteles. The author also empha- 
sizes the great difference in the weights of the 
coins of the same value under different emperors 
and shows how marked this is in the case of 
Pautalia. Since these differ from other cities in 
the neighborhood, there is a question of the extent 
of interchange of these coins outside of local 


traffic. 


FRANCE 


The Oppida of the Petrucorii—In R.A. VI 
Série, I, 1933, pp. 13-23 (1 map and 2 figs.), P. 
BaRRIPRE makes a topographical study of the 
territory of the Petrucorii with special reference 
to the oppida of Périgord. The oppida persist as 
centres of population from Roman times up to 
the present day. 

Discovery of an oppidum near Clermont 
d’Auvergne.—In R.A. VI Série, I, 1933, pp. 24— 
40 (5 figs.), A. AUDOLLENT presents the results 
of investigations made by himself and M. Busset 
at the Cétes de Clermont. 

On these hills are found a large number of very 
narrow stone cupola chambers, apparently neither 
tombs nor dwellings, and also a system of stone 
fortification walls with buttresses. Most of 
these constructions seem to date before the Chris- 
tian era, though some are from the beginning of 
that period. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Early Bronze Age Site in the Southeastern 
Fens.—At Plantation Farm, Shippen Hill, some 
seven miles E.N.E. of Ely, traces of Bronze Age 
habitation have been found. A sandy hill rising 
from soil largely composed of peat and a buttery 
clay, which contains mollusca ranging from fresh- 
water to semi-marine, witness to the fen condi- 
tions obtaining, yielded fragmentary pottery of 
four sorts; beaker ware, ill-fired buff-colored ware, 
—this probably of Early Bronze Age,—a hard, 
gritty ware, and a hybrid ware in which the de- 
signs are beaker but the fabric that of the second 
classabove. One piece of worked bone was found, 
also a quartzite anvil for flint working and a 
large number of flints of the usual Early Bronze 
types, and others, chance finds, of the Tardenois- 
ian group. Animal remains are for the most part 
those of domestic animals; from these the dog 
and horse are absent. GRAHAME CLARKE, F:S.A., 


in the Antiquaries Journal, July, 1933, pp. 266- 
296. 

Three Late Bronze Age Barrows on the Cloven 
Way.—The Colbury Barrow in the parish of 
Colbury in Hampshire is circular, a little more 
than 38 feet across, including the shallow ditch 


which surrounds it. Thirty-two burials were 
found, mostly still in urns, all but two of which 
were inverted. All are either of the bucket or the 
barrel type of the Deverel-Rimbury class. The 
Landford Barrow in the Manor of Landford on 
the border of Wiltshire and Hampshire has no 
surrounding ditch and is very shallow. The urns 
stood in a black sand stratum, and above them 
in the humus were traces of another set of inter- 
ments, ruined through denudation. Eighteen 
urns were found, all but two inverted. They 
present a wider range of types than the Colbury 
but, like them, are all of the Deverel-Rimbury 
class. The Plaitford Barrow in Plaitford in 
Hampshire is surrounded by a shallow ditch and 
is itself deeper than those already mentioned. 
It contained a single pair of burials, covered by 
inverted urns of the globular and bucket types 
of the Deverel-Rimbury class. The types of all 
these are thought to have originated in the Low 
Countries, and the geographical situation of the 
sites explains the foreign influence. J. P. Pres- 
TON and Hawkes in the Aniti- 
quaries Journal, Oct., 1983, pp. 414-454. 

Trial Excavations in the so-called ‘Danish 
Camp” at Warham.—The survey of this site near 
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Wells, Norfolk, begun before the war, was re- 
sumed in 1929. The monument is rounded but 
not circular, and consists of double ramparts and 
ditches. On excavation, objects of the Roman 
period were found, including a bronze fibula, 
sherds of plain ware and one of terra sigillata, and 
Romano-British sherds. A flint celt was found, 
but is not sufficient evidence for the early dating 
of the camp. The camp certainly was not Dan- 
ish, and as certainly was used by the Romans, 
but though an absolute dating is not now possible, 
pre-Roman remains, while few, are found and 
speak in favor of an earlier date. H. Sr. GrorGEe 
Gray in the Antiquaries Journal, Oct., 1933, pp. 
399-413. 

The Early Saxon Penetration of the Upper 
Thames Area.—In the Antiquaries Journal, July, 
1933, pp. 229-251, E. T. Lens, F.S.A., brings 
further arguments to uphold his contention that 
there was no West Saxon invasion of any impor- 
tance from the South, none up the Thames, but 
rather one from the East into the Oxford region 
along the Icknield Way. He discards as un- 
trustworthy such early entries in the Anglo- 
Saxon chronicle as bear upon the subject. He 
includes a careful study of the sites of cremation- 
burials, types of decoration, especially of brooches, 
and the distribution of cemeteries. F 

The Amathos Bowl now in the British Museum. 
—The fragmentary engraved silver bow] said to 
have been found in Amathos, Cyprus, in 1875, by 
General Cesnola, did not go to New York with 
the main Cesnola collection, and has now, after 
half a century of obscurity, come into the posses- 
sion of the British Museum from the estate of 
John Ruskin. It is newly published and dis- 
cussed by J. L. Myrgs in J.H.S. liii, 1933, pt. 1 
(pp. 25-39; 3 figs.). Comparing it with the simi- 
lar oriental engraved bowls found in tombs in 
Southern Etruria, Delphi and elsewhere, a, class 
approximately dated by Randall-MacIver in the 
early part of the seventh century B.c., he finds 
the example from Amathos distinguished by the 
vigorous naturalism of the tiny figures and the 
symmetry and rhythm of their arrangement. Of 
the three zones which cover the inner surface 
of the bowl, the uppermost one depicts the siege 
of a castle or city by foot, horse and chariot 
fighters armed with arrows and spears,—appar- 
ently a “Tale of Two Cities” like that on the 
Shield of Achilles, but the city of the besiegers 
is here lost with the missing portion of the bowl. 
All the elements of this frieze as well as those of 
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the scenes of worship on the middle frieze and 
the sphinxes in the lower one are carefully spaced 
to measured fractions of the circle, 10°, 15°, 30°, 
45°, etc., and are symmetrically disposed about 
central points of interest but with occasional 
slight variations as if to avoid monotony or to 
emphasize the movement. The work is em- 
bossed as well as engraved, and the outside shows 
the hollows corresponding to the raised portions 
of the design, with lines sketching the figures as a 
guide to the embosser. The engraving shows the 
use of a round-nosed punch and a sharp point, 
both often mallet-driven, but no ring-punch. 
The faces of the warriors are of an Armenoid type, 
the equipment and details a mixture of Assyrian, 
Egyptian and western elements. 

Plough-Coulters from Silchester.—A hoard of 
plough-coulters has led on further study to the 
conclusion that the heavy-wheeled plough, the 
type which Vergi! describes in the Georgics as of 
heavy oak, unlike the light aratrum of the 
Eclogues, was introduced into Britain by the 
Belgic tribes in the first century B.c. Thus they 
provided also the system of long-strip cultivation 
in open fields which made possible the manorial 
system. Moreover, the Gallic leuga was the 
basis of their measures of length and surface area, 
and from it present-day measures derive. J. B. 
P. KarstakE in the Antiquaries Journal, Oct., 
1988, pp. 455-463. 

A Second-Century Roman Burial at Colchester. 
—The Illustrated London News for Sept. 23, 1933, 
publishes photographs of recent finds at Colches- 
ter. Inside a large amphora were found a number 
of bronze and bone objects, fibulae, pins, a mirror, 
etc.; a collection of pottery including a cinerary 
urn containing burnt bones, two jugs, a Samian 
bowl, and two jugs of Castor ware, and, most 
interesting of all, a covered vessel of Castor 
ware, with designs representing a man fight- 
ing a lion, and a dog chasing a hare and a stag, 
with another hound and stag on the lid. Other 
finds include two interesting lynch-pins, one of 
bronze and the other of iron, and a fine bronze 
cauldron. The objects date from the second cen- 


tury of our era. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Gifts to the Yale Gallery of Fine Arts.—Recent 
gifts include a fragment of the sculptured decora- 
tion of the palace of Darius at Persepolis, showing 
the head and shoulders of a tribute-bearer, carry- 
ing in his left hand a vase, the linen cover of 
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which is held in place by his right hand; several 
examples of Palmyrene funeral sculpture; a 
Spanish Gothic polychrome stone head of the 
fourteenth century; and a mosaic panel from the 
Church of SS. Peter and Paul at Gerasa belonging 
to a cycle representing the “orbis pictus,” of the 
type of the Madaba map, but still more ambitious 
in conception. The New York Times, Oct. 29, 
1933. 

A Statue of Yuny.—A photograph of a lime- 
stone statue of about 1300 B.c. representing 
Yuny, the chief royal scribe, offering an en- 
shrined statue to Osiris, bought by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and now on exhibition 
in the Third Egyptian room, is shown in The 
New York Times for Oct. 29, 1933. 

New Exhibits at the Brooklyn Museum.—A 
group of interesting accessions from Tell el- 
Amarna is being prepared for display. Included 
are a limestone relief of three horses and a mare, 
an inlay relief portrait head of King Smenkhara 
in red sandstone, a sketch, outlined in ink and 
roughly blocked out in relief, of the head of 
Queen Nefertiti in limestone, and fragments of 
wall decoration in tones of green and blue, repre- 
senting birds and fishes. Two other acquisitions 


apart from the Tell el-Amarna group are a lime- 


stone lion of the Saitic period and a pectoral from 
the coffin of a Ptolemy, made of wood covered 
with paste and inlaid with blue, red, green and 
white glass. The New York Times, Oct. 15, 1933. 


CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND 
MEDIAEVAL 


The Koimesis of Kahrié Djami.—In R.A. VI 
Série, I, 1933, pp. 58-92 (2 figs.), H. E. Dex 
Menpico, on the basis of iconographic, technical, 
and stylistic analysis, attributes the mosaic of the 
Koimesis of Kahrié to the end of the eighth or 
beginning of the ninth century. 

Two Works of Tino da Camaino in Florence.— 
In L’ Arte, Anno XXXVI, Fasc. II, 1933, pp. 83- 
107 (17 figs.), W. R. VaLENTINER rejects the 
recent assertion that Florence, not Pisa, was the 
center of an important school of sculpture in the 
first half of the fourteenth century. After dis- 
cussing some works by unknown followers of the 
Pisani, found chiefly at Pisa, he turns to a fine 
statue of the Virgin Annunciate in S. Croce, 
Florence, which he attributes to Tino da Camaino. 
The statue now stands at the top of the Bardi 
tomb, but certainly belonged originally rather to 
the tomb of Gastone della Forre, now attached 
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to the wall of the courtyard near the entrance to 
the Pazzi Chapel. Two angels holding aside a 
curtain, now placed in the exterior wall of the 
entrance of S. Croce, must also have formed part 
of this tomb. The block-like solidity of the 
modelling of the Madonna, together with the 
sweeping drapery folds, but most of all the gentle- 
ness of expression in the oval face are character- 
istic of Tino, as are also the large hands and the 
fringed border of the mantle. The Madonna 
probably stood with the two angels in a super- 
structure supported by two columns. 

A similar arrangement evidently existed in the 
Orsi tomb, also by Tino, formerly in the cathedral 
at Florence. Here the central figure in the super- 
structure is a seated Madonna (now in the Museo 
Nazionale, Florence). On her left was probably 
the angel with Bishop Orsi (now in Frankfurt) 
and on her right, the angel of the Palazzo Tempi 
at Florence. These two angels seem to have been 
so placed as to be regarding the figure of the de- 
ceased—a position which is further developed 
in the Neapolitan style of Tino so that they actu- 
ally point at the figure of the deceased, as on the 
tomb of Charles of Calabria. This compositional 
arrangement used by Tino da Camaino had 
echoes in Florence; the style of sculpture, how- 
ever, did not develop into anything like an inde- 
pendent Florentine school, but goes back directly 
to the Pisan school of Andrea and Giovanni 
Pisano. 

Coin Hoards.—In the Bulletin de I Institut 
Archéologique Bulgare (Vol. VII, pp.. 423-425), 
N. A. Moucumov gives general details of the chief 
hoards of coins discovered in 1931 and 1932. 
They are of all periods from Roman to Turkish 
times. 

The MS. of Pope Nicholas I’s Reply to the 
Bulgarians.—TJbid., pp. 322-340, D. Drtcurev 
studies the manuscripts of the reply of Pope Nich- 
olas I to the Bulgarians. He points out that the 
original papyrus seems to have been injured be- 
fore any of the copies were made. He also col- 
lects information on the methods of translation 
used. He thinks that the copy sent to Bulgaria 
perished in the burning of the palace of Preslav 
in 972. 

A Bulgarian Inscription.—Jbid., pp. 319-321, 
Vera Ivanova publishes an old Bulgarian in- 
scription found at Teke-Kozludja. This seems 
to come from the eleventh-twelfth centuries and 
to be connected with the Church of St. Blaise, 
amid the ruins of which it was found. 
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Mediaeval Graves.—IJbid., VIII, pp. 256-265, 
Dr: A. BAuint describes some graves opened at 
Oszentivan and at Bankit. In both material was 
found that could be dated from the end of the 
tenth or the beginning of the eleventh century. 
The objects found consisted largely of stirrups 
and of small pendants. 

A Seal of Tsar Mikhail Shishman.—/bid., VIT, 
pp. 323-347, N. A. Movucumov publishes a 
bronze seal of the Tsar Mikhail Shishman which 
has been recently found near Shumen. The seal 
is similar to the coins of Mikhail Shishman, and 
therefore the seal must be ascribed to him and 
not to Mikhail Asen, for we have other evidence 
that Shishman also called himself Mikhail Asen 
as on this seal. It seems to be genuine and is 
the first seal of a sovereign which has been 
discovered. 

Hungarian Bows and Arrows.—Ibid., VIII, pp. 
167-255, Dr. Karu Cs. Sepestyin makes a de- 
tailed study of the ancient Hungarian bows and 
arrows, which aroused such fear in the European 
nations when the Hungarians first appeared 
among them. He shows that the bows used were 
very complicated weapons of the Turkestan type. 
They were inverted when unstrung and were not 
simple in construction, but composed of at least 
eleven different pieces which were put together so 
carefully that it might take years to construct a 
single bow. They were approximately 1.25 
metres in length, shorter than the English bow, 
and the user had to dismount in order to string 
them. The arrows were approximately 0.65-0.70 
metres in length. The arrow heads fall into sev- 
eral well-defined groups, but differ from those of 
the Avars in being usually two-winged instead of 
three. We have no definite knowledge of the bow- 
carriers, but we have remains of quivers preserved. 
Apparently few arrows were buried with the 
dead. The Hungarians were skilled in shooting 
from their horses when they first appeared in 
Europe, and with their powerful bows they were 
dangerous enemies. The old bows died out rela- 
tively early, perhaps under the influence of west- 
ern culture, the death of the old masters and the 
relatively damper climate of the Hungarian 
plain which made the bows less durable than in 
the East. The cross-bow which was brought 
from France to Hungary through Bohemia and 
Slovakia finally completed the downfall of the 
old Hungarian bow. The entire article is an 
excellent review of the subject and summarizes 
the present state of our knowledge. 
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RENAISSANCE 


Botticelli or Botticini?—In L’Arte, Anno 
XXXVI, Fase. II, 1933, pp. 108-119 (8 figs.), 
A. M. Brizto claims as an early work of Botti- 
celli the Assumption in the National Gallery here- 
tofore unanimously ascribed to Botticini. Much 
more worthy of Botticelli than many recent addi- 
tions to his works, and incomparably above Bot- 
ticini’s level, the quality of the London picture 
appears particularly clearly when it is compared 
with the latter’s Coronation in Berlin which in 
general composition so much resembles it. The 
Assumption, according to Brizio, shows the pecul- 
iar Botticellian sensitiveness to light which con- 
tributes to the decorative effect. Ordered by 
Matteo Palmieri about 1470 for his chapel in S. 
Pietro Maggiore, the Assumption must really be 
one of Botticelli’s earliest works, showing not only 
the influence of Pollaiuolo but, as Horne long ago 
pointed out, that of Andrea del Castagno. The 


Assumption thus represents an interesting and im- 
portant stage in the development of Botticelli’s style. 

A Drawing by a Follower of Pollaiuolo.—In 
Dedalo, Anno XIII, Fase. IV, 1933, pp. 229-37 
(5 figs.), J. WALKER explains a puzzling relation- 
ship between a newly-discovered drawing at 


Turin, another drawing in the Sachs Collection 
representing three nude men, and two engravings 
of ten fighting men—all connected more or less 
closely with Pollaiuolo and his school. The 
Sachs drawing is a fragment of a larger composi- 
tion, for in the upper right corner appears part 
of a spear and a hand holding a dagger, neither of 
which belongs to the figures in the picture. These 
same three figures are seen with seven others in 
the left half of the Turin drawing; the right half 
contains other figures and a scene which, accord- 
ing to Walker, represents the Garden of the 
Hesperides, the whole making up an allegory of 


the labors of Hercules and the reward of virtue. 
The drawing is inferior to that of the Sachs pic- 
ture, and is probably a copy of this same drawing 
by a foliower. The original must have repre- 
sented many more than three nudes and, like the 
engraving by Pollaiuolo of the same subject, 
probably had only a decorative, not an allegorical 
purpose. Another engraving at Dresden of ten 
fighting nude men reproduces the left half of the 
Turin drawing and is also by a follower of Pol- 
laiuolo. Probably the other half of the drawing 
was also engraved and the two pieces originally 
were joined, but in some way or other the part 
showing the garden of the Hesperides has been 
detached and lost. 

Italian Pictures in the Wedells Collection at 
Hamburg.—In Dedalo, Anno XIII, Fase. IV, 
1933, pp. 237-258 (19 figs.), R. Van MARE 
describes a few of the outstanding pictures of the 
Italian schools existing in the Wedells Collection, 
until the last dozen years an almost inaccessible 
and therefore unknown private collection, now a 
public gallery in Hamburg. Two of the most 
important primitives are a pair of panels of the 
Crucifixion and the Death of the Virgin, clearly 
of the school of Rimini, formerly attributed to 
Baronzio, but given by Van Marle rather to 
Giuliano da Rimini. Another trecento picture 
is a Madonna by Bernardo Daddi, roughly con- 
temporary with the polyptych by him in the 
Uffizi. Among fifteenth century pictures are a 
Madonna by Sano di Pietro and a St. Sebastian 
by Marco Palmezzano. Other North Italian 
painters represented in the Wedells Collection 
are Boccaccio Boccaccino (Madonna with Stand- 
ing Child), Giovanni Bellini (Madonna Reading), 
Paris Bordone (Bethsheba). A fine portrait 
formerly attributed to Franciabigio is thought by 
Berenson to be by Pontormo, and in this opinion 
Van Marle concurs. 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 


A short campaign was conducted by members 
of the British School, in April and May of 1933, 
at the Heraeum in Perachora. ‘The principal 
objective was the removal of the Chapel of St. 
John (see J.H.S. LIT, 243, Fig. 8); this task was 
carried out, and the Chapel was rebuilt a short 
distance away, higher up the hill.! 

“‘ Before and during the demolition of the chapel, 
some trials were made immediately to the south 
of the triglyph altar, uncovered last year 
(J.H.S. LII, 243), which stands between the 
Chapel and the sea. Fig. 1. Just below the 
foundations of the altar some very early Pro- 
tocorinthian sherds were found, and the whole 
area was, therefore, systematically explored. 
The result was the discovery of a thick stratum 
of geometric pottery, much of which is obvi- 
ously earlier than the earliest geometric from 
the Temenos of Hera Limenia. Study of the 
successive strata will certainly make possible 
chronological distinctions within the geometric 
period. In the upper levels of this stratum 
were found a great number of bronze spits, 
some gold rings and discs, and three scarabs— 
of which last it may be said that, in view of the 
enormous numbers of scarabs found in the 
Limenia Temenos, their rarity in this geo- 
metric deposit is obviously significant; the 
deposit belongs to a time before the establish- 
ment of trade relations with the Near East. 
But the most remarkable finds from this area 
—indeed some of the most remarkable which 
the site has yet produced—are fragments of 
several clay models of houses, or temples, of 
the geometric period. 

“One of these models is comparatively well 
preserved, being intact, almost throughout, up 
to the eaves, and there is enough of the roof to 
indicate the angle at which it stood. The plan 
is apsidal, and the building narrows perceptibly 
along the whole of its length towards the apse. 
The door is flanked on either side by an anta, and 
above it are three small square windows. In 
front of one anta (the corresponding part on the 
other side is missing) is a small rectangular base, 
on which are two slender columns, side by side. 
Unfortunately, the upper part of the columns, to- 


1 For this report I am indebted to the Director 
of the School, Mr. Payne. 


gether with the capitals, is lost. The exterior is 
painted with a large maeander, above which is a 
row of small impressed triangles (cf. the model 
from the Argive Heraeum).2 Although the roof 
is for the most part lost, it can be restored with 
certainty from two fragments which are obviously 
from the roof of another similar model. These 
show that the roof rose very steeply, that it was 
slightly curved, and that a twist of rope ran along 


Fic. 1.—In Forecrounp, THE TRIGLYPH ‘ALTAR; 


BEHIND, THE Stoa; ABOVE, THE REBUILT 
CHAPEL oF St. JoHN Lookine East 


the spine; there is a good reason to suppose that 
the actual roof was of thatch. A third model had 
a roof of a different type. These models were 
found with geometric pottery and are purely 
geometric in style; their early date (not later than 
the middle of the eighth century, and in all prob- 
ability well before this) cannot be doubted; it 
may be said, therefore, that they give us our first 
detailed picture of the architecture of the pure 


2Oikonomos, Eph. Arch. 1931, 1 ff. 
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geometric period. One of them, at least, would 
seem to be Argive, and this may well be true of the 
others. Fragments of several large Argive geo- 
metric vases were also found here, as well as an 
Argive geometric seal. 

“It soon became obvious that the geometric 
deposit just described was a temple deposit, but 
there was no trace of an early building until the 
chapel had been removed. Then, almost exactly 
below the north wall of the chapel, part of the 
foundation of an apsidal building, a little over 6 
metres long, came to light, and immediately ex- 
plained the presence of the geometric deposit, for 
this foundation can only be that of a geometric 
temple. The foundation is laid in a stratum of 
prehistoric (predominantly, at least, Early Hella- 
dic) pottery, but geometric was found at the level 
of its upper part, and the foundation itself is cer- 
tainly geometric. 

“There can be no doubt that this primitive 
temple, the earliest of the buildings at the Herae- 
um, is one of the predecessors of the large har- 
bour temple, uncovered in 1930—1931. This, it 
will be remembered, lies a few yards to the west, 
and is dated in the third quarter of the sixth cen- 
tury. It is, moreover, certain that this temple is 


the temple of Hera Akraia which is mentioned by 


ancient authors; in 1932 a fragment of an inscrip- 
tion with the letters AKP had been found in the 
Agora south of this temple; several similar in- 
scriptions on black glazed pottery were found 
there this year, and leave no room for doubt as to 
the deity to whom the successive temples in this 
area were dedicated. The topography, moreover, 
confirms this identification, for the site is but a 
very short distance from the western extremity of 
the promontory. 

“Minor excavations were carried out in other 
parts of the site—in the Agora and in the cisterns 
and houses of the town. In the temple of Hera 
Limenia it was discovered that three of the stones 
which lined the sacrificial pit (J.H.S. LII, 240) 
were inscribed with votive inscriptions of a very 
early date. At some time, as yet uncertain, they 
had been built into the sides of the sacrificial pit. 
That they do not belong there is proved by sev- 
eral facts: for example, one of the inscriptions was 
upside down. Two of these three dedications are 
well preserved, and both refer to Hera as Hera 
Leukolenos, a unique example of this epithet in a 
dedication. These two inscriptions are not pre- 
cisely similar in style; one is as early in appearance 
as any Corinthian inscription known except that 
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of Deinias—the other is rather later. That all 
three are earlier than the latter part of the seventh 
century is possible, and this would tally with the 
fact that the only sherds found below the fourth 
lining stone of the sacrificial pit (and this stone 
was almost certainly put in position after the 
others) were Protocorinthian. A large geometric 
bronze bird was found near the Hellenistic houses 
west of the Temenos. In the Agora the most 
interesting discovery was that of a thick deposit 
of pottery exclusively of ‘transitional’ and early 
Corinthian character; a closed deposit of this kind 
is naturally of importance for the chronology of 
new types, and of terracottas, scarabs, etc., found 
with it. A quantity of Roman pottery was ob- 
tained from the small Roman buildings in the 
Agora. In the town east of the Heraeum valley 
it was established that several of the houses are 
at least as early as the sixth century.” 

In the summer of 1933, Miss Lamb, under the 
auspices of the British School, excavated for the 
second season the site of Antissa in Lesbos, where 
she found two apsidal buildings, lying one above 
the other. The lower one opened toward the 
west, where the northern anta of its portico is still 
preserved, as are also three crosswalls inside the 
long main room. The apse is toward the east. 
This building is certainly not prehistoric and on 
the evidence of a few geometric sherds it may be- 
long to the ninth or tenth century. Great quan- 
tities of Bucchero ware appeared. The later 
building, in contrast to the one below it, had its 
apse on the west. Only one crosswall and a piece 
of the second one are preserved, everything far- 
ther eastward having been destroyed. The walls 
are of polygonal masonry and cannot be later than 
the end of the eighth century since they were cut 
through by a building which can be dated from 
Bucchero and Protocorinthian sherds; Miss Lamb 
is inclined to assign these polygonal walls to the 
first half of the eighth century. She believes that 
both the apsidal buildings were temples although 
no certain votive offerings were found; their ab- 
sence could be explained by the fact that in the 
Hellenistic Period the whole area was cleared out 
and re-used. The shift in orientation of the later 
temple from that of its predecessor is difficult to 
explain. Bucchero ware appears to have pre- 
dominated in this region during the entire Geo- 
metric and Archaic Periods, although a con- 
siderable mass of Rhodian sherds occurs along 
with the Bucchero from Geometric times onward 
and also some Protocorinthian. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 


At Knossos no excavations were undertaken 
this year but Mr. Pendlebury, the curator, has 
been working on the mass of sherds assembled in 
the ‘“‘Archives” from all the various parts and 
layers of the Palace, by Sir Arthur Evans and 
Duncan Mackenzie, and also from the houses 
around the Palace. Mr. Pendlebury has already 
published the first Fascicule of his report—A 
Guide to the Stratigraphical Museum in the Palace 
at Knossos (London, 1933—1 s.). Furthermore, 
he has fulfilled a long-felt need in publishing a 
useful and cheap guide, well provided with maps, 
plans and photographs—A Handbook to the Palace 
of Minos at Knossos (London, 1933—4 s.). 

In June and July, 1933, Mr. Payne and A. A. 
Blakeway further investigated the geometric 
necropolis which had been discovered during field 
work the preceding January at Fortezza, not far 
from Knossos, and which the Ephor, Mr. Marin- 
atos and his assistant, Mr. Plato, had begun to 
excavate. The first tomb was a rock-cut cham- 
ber tomb, elliptical in shape with a diameter of 
2.80m. This tomb was completely cleared and 
six other chamber tombs of the same type, which 
were cut in a row beside it, were opened. Four 
of these latter were undisturbed pure Protogeo- 
metric tombs, while two of them had been used on 


into the early Orientalizing Period. One of these 
contained about thirty pithoi standing upright 
and surrounded by small pots and other offerings. 
The chronological conclusions that may be drawn 
from these tomb finds are important, all the more 
so since one of the Protogeometric vases contained 
a faience ring with an inscription and one of the 


Orientalizing pots held three good scarabs. Not 
far from this row of tombs a Protogeometric burial 
came to light at a great depth, while nearby lay a 
heap of Geometric vases. A number of similar 
Protogeometric and Geometric chamber tombs 
were found to the east of Fortezza near the high- 
road from Knossos to Candia. The pottery from 
the first tomb found at Fortezza has been taken 
to the Museum and some of the five hundred and 
more pots have been cleaned. Among them 
should be mentioned a series of some thirty of the 
polychrome Orientalizing vases known from other 
tombs at Knossos. Unfortunately, the painting 
on this pottery which was done only for use in the 
tomb, is so fugitive that only a few pieces are 
tolerably well preserved. One of the pots, how- 
ever, is a palimpsest, for over an earlier drawing 
in the customary glazed technique, a polychrome 
decoration has been painted on the usual white 
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slip. Since the slip has suffered badly the con- 
centric circles and crosses underneath are clearly 
visible—the best proof of an exclusively sepul- 
chral use. Sherds of the same kind had been 
found by Mr. Payne in an earlier excavation at 
Knossos (B.S.A. 29, 1927-28, p. 281). Im- 
portant for the chronology is the fact that the 
Protogeometric pots—among them a single stir- 
rup vase—lay exclusively inside the chamber, 
while the polychrome pots were in the dromos and 
in the highest layers just under the modern sur- 
face. A late Geometric cup shows an enormous 
bird of prey, an unusual subject, while those in the 
Orientalizing style have some remarkable repre- 
sentations of human beings, one female figure 
being obviously a misunderstood representation 
of the Snake-Goddess. Another shows a rude 
male figure with birds and tripod, perhaps a 
mythological scene. Among the pots already 
cleaned there are at least four genuine Proto- 
corinthian and a fine Cretan imitation of a Proto- 
corinthian skyphos with water birds painted in 
white in the interior. There should be mentioned 
also a half-spherical, handleless saucer of almost 
transparent white glass which refutes the theory 
that before the time of Augustus glass was always 
colored, because of its iron content; three small 
vases of green faience; and bronze objects con- 
sisting of two badly damaged broad bands of very 
interesting Orientalizing reliefs showing bowmen 
on foot and in chariots, a helmeted man between 
two women, rows of helmeted sphinxes, a hel- 
meted god between two lions, a dozen handleless 
bowls, one with engraved cattle, wild goats and 
trees, two small jugs, and pieces of others, a 
buckle with a naked woman between two animals, 
three or four knives, and other small implements. 
Tron objects were almost completely disintegrated 
from rust but there were seven or eight knives and 
swords, some with remains of wooden sheaths 
coated with bronze, fourteen or fifteen spear heads 
(average length 30 cm.), a half dozen axes, one at 
least having an iron shaft, two large double axes 
(length 22 cm. and 28 cm.), two swords and a mass 
of shapeless fragments. 

At Phaistos, L. Pernier has begun to repair the 
ruins by covering over portions with a roof. He 
has also excavated the room which lies to the 
south of the magazines of the early Palace, 
through which those magazines are now, for the 
first time, accessible. These are also to be roofed 
over and thus the colonnade and court behind the 
magnificent stairway will again achieve their full 
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effect. Beneath the stairway which descends 
from that court eastward to the north wing of the 
Palace, a number of small undecorated vases, ob- 
viously of ritual character, came to light. They 
are similar to those discovered in a house at Knos- 
sos in 1906. Pernier expects it will take two or 
three campaigns to finish the work of conservation 
and then he will undertake the repairs of Hagia 
Triada which are even more urgent. 

From other parts of Crete, the Ephor, Mr. 
Marinatos reports on the clearing of a small cave 
at Hellenes Amariou in the district of Rethymnos, 
where a skeleton was found with a few objects 
characteristic of the older Minoan periods: black 
pottery of the Pyrgos type, including a goblet 
with incised vertical stripes and a lid of a pyxis 
with incised decoration, a small stone axe, an awl 
and other small implements of bone, remains of 


clay seal-impressions, etc. Other accidental finds 


from the province of Rethymnos include frag- 
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ments of a steatite vessel with eleven characters 
of a long Minoan inscription, a Minoan clay idol 
of the type of the goddess known from Knossos, 
Gournia and Prinias. It is 52 cm. high, of 
yellowish-gray, coarse, stony clay, undamaged 
except for the hands. The cylindrical basis is 
painted with a checkerboard in a dark brown 
glaze and on the upper part of the body the bor- 
ders and patterns of the clothing are painted, as 
are the small plastic breasts, an elaborate necklace, 
a bracelet on the lower left arm, the only one pre- 
served. The glaze is used also on the lips, the 
round owl-like eyes with thick brows, and the 
plastic twisted locks and the pointed cap. From 
the cap there is an opening into the hollow in- 
terior of the figure. This idol belongs evidently 
to the end of the Late Minoan or the Sub-Minoan 
Period. 

Pierce BLEGEN 
ATHENS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


LES ANTIQUITES EGYPTIENNES DU MUSEE DE 
VIENNE (Isére); avec 4 planches hors-texte, 
by Alexandre Varille. Pp.18. Paris, Librairie 
Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1932. 10 frs. 
This pamphlet (a published reprint from the 

Bulletin de la Société des Amis de Vienne, Nos. 

27-28) describes with reproductions a broken stela 

of the Nineteenth Dynasty “butler”? Ra‘messe- 

emperré, of whom several other monuments are 

known, and the inscribed “‘Canopic vase” of a 

priest Nebamin, and catalogues other Egyptian 

objects of less interest. The descriptions are 
detailed and well documented. 

The inversion of Thierriat’s bad drawing of the 
complete stela, reproduced on Pl. II, may be 
explained by the assumption that the artist drew 
not from a cast but from the mould. The legend 
before the figure of Osiris seems to have read 
“Osiris(?), Lord of Re-stau.’’ Against what is 
said on p. 7 I believe the title of the deceased to 
have been similar on both sides of the middle 
register: “‘First King’s-butler of his Majesty” 
on the left, and “King’s Butler” merely, on the 
right. The rendering of the title wb} (usually 
rendered in English “butler,” in French intendant, 
in German Aufwérter) as dégustateur called, if new, 
for some discussion. The apparently indestructi- 
ble error that the so-called ‘‘Canopic vases”’ con- 
tained among other viscera the heart (which in 
reality was always left in the body) turns up on 
p. 13. The interesting notes on the pseudo-god 
Canopus might appropriately have been rounded 
off by tracing the introduction of the term ““Canopic 
vase”’ into Egyptological literature. The author’s 
suggestion that this stupid expression should be 
replaced by a more suitable one deserves full 
support; English writers might adopt “visceral 
vase’’—the Germans already use Eingeweidekrug. 

M. Varille announces the laudable intention 
of publishing similar accounts of Egyptian an- 
tiquities in such other provincial French collec- 
tions as he has occasion to visit in the future. 

GUNN 

University Museum 
Philadelphia 
1 In quotation marks because it is mostly much 

more than adornment, having a definitely utili- 

tarian purpose. 


Tue DeEcoraTION OF THE ToMB OF PER-NEB: 
Tue TECHNIQUE AND THE CoLoR CONVEN- 
TIons, by Caroline Ransom Williams, Ph.D. 
Pp. x+ 104, pls. 20 (5 in colour). 4to. New 
York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art (Pub- 
lications of the Department of Egyptian Art), 
1932. $8. 

It is one thing to appraise and utilize the sur- 
viving remains of an ancient culture such as the 
Egyptian; it is quite another to investigate the 
implements and methods by which they were 
produced. Books and articles pursuing this in- 
vestigation with regard to Egyptian handiworks 
are still relatively few, most archaeologists prefer- 
ring to deal with antiquities as finished products. 
And this is natural, because the study of tech- 
niques requires some knowledge of crafts and 
processes lying outside the conventional range of 
archaeological study, knowledge sometimes to be 
obtained not from books but only through per- 
sonal experiment. (I could tell tales of pyramid 
building—on a reduced scale but with mortar 
ad libitum—in a Giza apartment, the chief 
mason’s wife being at a safe distance in Europe; 
of somnolent Maadi afternoons made hideous 
with hammerings of papyrus-pith; of malodorous 
mummifications of chickens on the roof of a 
Cairo government office.) Very welcome, there- 
fore, is this admirable book by Dr. Williams, in 
which for the first time the technical problems of 
the “decoration”! of Old Kingdom mastaba- 
tombs are seriously attacked, with very valuable 
results, most lucidly and judiciously set forth. 
Although the fine tomb of Pernéb, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, is the main theme of the 
book, the authar has drawn on her examination 
of most other known mastabas to illustrate and 
round off her investigation, in what is almost a 
general treatise on two aspects of tomb decora- 
tion in the Old Kingdom: the technical processes 
involved in the decoration, dealt with in the 
first part, and the often obscure motives dictating 
the choice of colors, with which the second part 
is concerned. 

The method employed in the wall decoration is 
shown to be surprisingly complex; to summarize 
its successive stages here may be of interest. 
First (1) the wall surface is dressed moderately 
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smooth, after which (2) joints, breaks and un- 
evennesses are filled in with mortar. Then (3) 
the first sketch of all designs is made in red ochre, 
correctness being usually assured by guiding lines 
or marks. These drawings are (4) revised by a 
master draughtsman, who corrects any faults 
with black ink. Enter the sculptors, who begin 
by (5) graving the drawn outlines with the chisel, 
afterwards (6) cutting down the background, so 
that the designs stand out flat and sharp-edged; 
it is left to the master sculptor to (7) go over all 
the latter, putting in the modelling and detail. 
This done, (8) the whole work is smoothed to 
some extent, and (9) mistakes and breaks made 
in carving are rectified with plaster. The carved 
wall is now (10) covered with whitewash, over 
which (11) all outlines of the carvings are traced 
in red, for the guidance of the painters, who in 
(12) applying the colors first fill in the back- 
ground, next trace the final outlines and put on 
the body colors, and finally insert the interior 
detail—sometimes, however, as a finishing touch 
adding varnish. That several of these stages 
often proceeded simultaneously on different parts 
of the walls is clear from examination of un- 
finished tombs. 

Of great interest is the discussion of the various 
pigments used, especially blue, “‘the last of the 
painter’s primary colors to be acquired by man,” 
which does not demonstrably occur in its charac- 
teristic, “‘ Vestorian” form before the Fiith Dy- 
nasty. The medium or vehicle used for the 
pigments—which were applied a tempera, fresco 
work being apparently unknown—is still, the 
author points out, unidentified, as are also such 
varnishes or fixatives as have been observed. 

As to some matters of detail in the first part: 
P. 6, n. 14: perhaps black was avoided for the 
“first sketch” in the tomb of Hesyré because the 
designs were to be only painted, not carved, and 
the lines therefore remained. P. 7: Pl. II shows, 
I think, that even the straight lines of hieroglyphs 
were sometimes ruled. P. 12: the likeness as to 
height and gait of the male and female figures 
with offerings will hardly be only for decorative 
effect; they are all personifications and therefore 
on an equal footing, which is not so with men and 
their wives. P. 13: here might have been men- 
tioned the Old Kingdom canon of proportions in 
accordance with which, in the guiding-lines of 
Pernéb’s offering-bearers as in those of other 
tombs, the distances between the lines are made 
equal to (upwards) 2, 1, 1, 5/6, 1/2 and 2/3 of 
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some unit,' here not the foot, perhaps the head. 
P. 14: that the slant of some of the signs on the 
west wall (Pl. VI) “gives a look of piquancy and 
independence of trammeling rules” is a disputable 
statement; I for one find it only careless and ugly. 
P. 18: if the surface of the walls had been made 
smoother the whitewash would perhaps have ad- 
hered less firmly. Pp. 21, n. 1; 26, 30: for ““Gurdb” 
read “‘Ghurab,” as given alternatively in the 
Index. Pls. VI-VIII: does the thin straight line 
by which the sign n (in the name Pr-nb) is here 
many times indicated really constitute the “first 
sketch” of the rather complex sculptured sign 
as shown, e.g., in Pr-nb in Pl. IX? If so, much 
more was sometimes left to the sculptor than one 
thought. Similarly with the signs drawn with 
single lines, 2, r, , pr (Pls. VII, VIII) and m; (PI. 
VII); contrast the carefully drawn-out signs 2, 
r, §, m; in Pl. II, from another tomb. And why 
are the features of the faces on Pl. VI not drawn 
in? Here we seem to have a problem. To the 
reviser, with his superior skill, might well have 
been left the completion of the faces, but hardly 
such mechanical work as giving due thickness and 
detail to common signs. Either, it would seem, 


the summary indication of the nature and posi- 
tions of signs and faces sometimes sufficed for the 


sculptors, or else the designs of this wall were 
hastily made without any intention of carving 
them, in which latter case we cannot speak of a 
“first sketch.” The latter explanation would ac- 
count for the sloping ground lines, the crooked 
upper framing-line and the skewed signs of Pi. VI. 

The second part deals with the questions how 
the painters rendered, with their eight or nine 
colors, the hues of natural and artificial objects, 
how far they were consistent in their coloring, 
and how far we can make use of the latter to in- 
terpret the images. These questions are shown 
to present many difficulties, due partly to the 
strange choice of colors in many cases. That 
things made of Nile mud, which to us is grey, are 
made black is perhaps because grey, being used 
for backgrounds, cannot also be used for objects; 
but why is mud often shown as blue? Indeed, 
the other-than-expected use of blue constitutes 
the chief problem of mastaba coloring. Why 
are copper objects blue, not red? of what were the 
numerous blue vessels made? why are people 
given blue hair, and birds blue plumage which 
they do not possess? Dr. Williams’ discussion of 

1The highest and lowest registers shown on 
Pl. X express this canon most closely. 
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these curiosities includes an interesting account 
of the differences between our color-reactions and 
those of many culturally undeveloped peoples, 
including the modern Egyptians.1 The author 
inclines to the views that black and blue were 
sometimes used on the same object merely to 
distinguish black and some color rather less 
dark; that some objects were actually seen as 
blue because yellow, the complementary color, 
abounds in the Egyptian landscape; and that the 
occasional use of black for blue is due to the 
Egyptians having had a higher “threshold”’ for 
blue than ourselves. Other, less embarrassing 
problems of the color conventions are also 
treated in detail. 

The use of grey for backgrounds might perhaps 
have been dealt with more fully than it is. That 
it represents mud-brick buildings seems most 
improbable: Egyptian art represents above all 
the typical, and the painters can but rarely have 
observed people ploughing, reaping, sailing, hunt- 
ing, against a background of mud walls. Pos- 
sibly grey was used only because some color was 
considered necessary, and because grey at once 
is least useful for objects and (as Dr. Williams 
suggests) being neutral displays other colors to 
best advantage. Or perhaps it represents the 
grey ground, felt as necessary to the picture, and 
stood upright as mats and the like are stood up- 
right (the only way of displaying horizontal sur- 
faces in the absence of perspective). 

Details in the second part: In note 30 “rubri- 
cations” would be better than “glosses,” which 


1 Real differences in color sensitivity must not 
be confused with differences which are merely 
verbal, arising for us through traditional but mis- 
leading, because too simple, equations of such 
peoples’ color-words with our own. The follow- 
ing is an instance of this, caused by my assump- 
tion that any shade of red could be rendered by 
ahmar in Arabic. After my house-boy had 
served orange marmalade at tea-time I told him 
in future to serve the “red” (by which I meant 
the strawberry) jam. Again the marmalade ap- 
peared at tea, and it turned out that this yellow 
conserve was ahmar (doubtless because of its 
being deep yellow with a slight reddish tinge), 
and the strawberry jam was azrak, which we 
always translate as “‘blue.” Arabic color-words 
require new and more complex dictionary equiva- 
lents. 

2 Theoretically at least; to me the blue-grey 
backgrounds at Sakkara were often disagreeable 
and distracting because very dark. 
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are very rare; the cult images of animals referred 
to on p. 47 may have been not “of fine black 
wood” but of wood covered with black resin, 
like the figures of animals from the Theban royal 
tombs; my use of the term “cooling wraps” 
mentioned on p. 52, was derived from the modern 
Egyptian practice of wrapping a wet cloth round 
a bottle of wine, which is placed in the wind; 
the grain-god, being the personification of grain, 
is doubtless represented in the Sahuré relief not as 
covered or tattooed with it, as suggested in n. 175, 
but as consisting of grain (compare the personi- 
fication of the sea in the same relief). And on 
p. 88, col. 2, under “‘ Ka-em-snéw,” add the refer- 
ence “Firth-Gunn, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries, 
pp. 157-164 with Pls. 62, 63.1-3.” 

Among other interesting topics treated in this 
book are the order in which the colors were ap- 
plied, brushes and brush-work, surcharging and 
mixing of colors, choice of colors for final out- 
lines, color-significance of interior detail, and 
chromatic balance and rhythm, including the 
somewhat embarrassing cases where three of the 
same sign (for example the seat *), in a group are 
variously colored. 

At the end of her book Dr. Williams expresses 
her conviction that the colors on mastaba walls 
are to be taken seriously, and that the choice of 
pigments was very likely not dictated by ats- 
thetic considerations to the exclusion of fidelity. 
Within the limits of Egyptology in the narrower 
sense I do not see how the investigation of this 
matter can be pushed further than has here been 
done; possibly new light may come from the study 
of similar conventions in other ancient arts. Be 
this as it may, the author is to be congratulated 
on an important and very scholarly piece of work. 
And of the fine plates must be mentioned especi- 


’ This sign is indeed usually so much distorted 
as to appear impossible to sit on, but that is 
hardly a valid ground for doubting its nature 
(see p. 72); it if one of those signs which for an 
obscure (aesthetic?) reason were at some time 
given the maximum sign-height without propor- 
tionate increase in width, as pointed out by 
Erman, Aeg. Grammatik, 4th edn., §29.30. The 
First Dynasty form is not more high than wide 
(cf. Petrie, Royal Tombs, I, Pls. XIV. 11, XV. 
16; II, Pls. If. 13, 14, ITA. 5, 6); in the Second 
Dynasty it is found somewhat higher (cf. Petrie, 
op. cit., If, Pl. XXI. 76); and in the Second or 
Third Dynasty we find it already given the later 
tall form (cf. Annales du Service, XXVIII, Pl. 
III. 2 to pp. 158 ff.). 
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ally II, a marvel of mechanical color-reproduction, 
and XIII (by Hazel de Berard), which gives us, 
I believe for the first time, an accurate idea of 
the brilliant original coloring of a decorated mas- 
taba wall. 

BatTTISCOMBE GUNN 
Tue University Museum 

Philadelphia 


AMERICAN ScHoot oF RESEARCH. 
Bulletin No. 9. Pp. 57, pls. 12. Old Lyme, 
Conn., 1933. 


With the exception of one article this Bulletin 
is devoted to work done in Yugoslavia during the 
summer of 1932. The preliminary report of 
Vladmir J. Fewkes, Hetty Goldman, and Robert 
W. Ehrich on the excavations at Staréevo in the 
Yugoslavian Banat, though discussing only the 
neolithic material, shows the site to be of con- 
siderable importance for the archaeology of the 
Danube Valley. Lying on the north side of the 
Danube River, almost opposite Vinéa, Staréevo 
presents contrasts with that culture which are 
most interesting. Female figurines, indicative of 
the mother-goddess worship, which are so plenti- 
ful at Vinéa, are completely absent at Staréevo. 
Barbotine and black on red wares, typical of 
Startevo are present at Vinéa, especially in the 
lower layers; and at Butmir some of the Staréevo 
prototypes are suggested. However, the exca- 
vators found nothing at Staréevo indicating a 
receptive connection with the south. The cul- 
ture seems to have been limited to the north side 
of the river, Vinéa and Butmir alone showing 
evidence of contact on the other side. 

Startéevo represents probably the oldest neo- 
lithic culture in the Banat, being dated before 
2000 B.c. and perhaps as early as the first half of 
the third millennium. It is evidently a southern 
extremity of a culture which extended north and 
west, through Hungary to Slovakia and South 
Moravia, with geographic and cultural connec- 
tions with Poland and the Black Earth Region. 
The pottery with its relatively light colored 
clay and its use of the painted spiral certainly 
suggest some connection with the latter region. 

The same writers report the archaeological 
reconnaissance made in Yugoslavia in 1932 by the 
students of the American School of Prehistoric 
Research. On the basis of the apparent lack of 
pre-classical sites along the Vardar from Gradsko 
to the present Greek border, they question the 
validity of the theory that the Vardar and Mo- 
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rava rivers were an important avenue of cultural 
movements between the Aegean and the Danube. 
They also dispute the importance of the Danube 
as an avenue, at least to Yugoslavia, since the 
river seems to have been and remained a serious 
barrier to ethnic and cultural movements. A 
concise note on the archaeological setting of this 
region from palaeolithic times to the end of the 
first millennium A.D. is appended to the report. 

The Yugoslavian work is concluded by a brief 
summary by Robert W. Ehrich of his anthro- 
pological studies in Montenegro, The dolicho- 
cephalic, slender Mediterranean type seems to be 
the oldest in this region. The very large, brachy- 
cephalic Dinarics, apparently related to the east- 
ern Armenoids, followed. In historic times 
stocky Alpines appeared in Montenegro and 
Nordics in Hercegovina, the latter probably 
brought in by the Romans. 

Theodore D. McCown has reported the dis- 
covery of eight Mousterian skeletons in the 
Mughart Es-Sukhil, near Athlit, Palestine, in 
1932. A detailed analysis of these has not yet 
been published, but the analysis of a skeleton 
(Sukhil I) unearthed in the cave in 1931 shows 
distinct differences between the Palestinian 
Mousterians (Palaeanthropus palestinus) and 
the Neandertals of Europe. 

JuLes BoyMEL 
New York 


’EXevois, Tewpyiov E. MuAwva 
(Extract from ’EXevowraxa. Published by 
the Archaeological Department of the Ministry 
of Education). Pp. 183, 128 illustrations. 
Athens, ‘Eoria Press, 1932. 


This useful monograph gives an excellent ac- 
count of the careful excavation of the prehistoric 
settlement on the southern slope of the Eleusin- 
ian acropolis carried out by Dr. Kourouniotis 
and Dr. Mylonas in the summer seasons of 1930 
and 1931. Some tombs uncovered by the former 
beneath the Colonnade of Philo are also described, 
and the prehistoric material unearthed many 
years ago by Philios and Skias is for the first time 
adequately studied and evaluated. 

In the first chapter the stratification is briefly 
discussed. The steeply sloping declivity was 
covered by an accumulation of earth and débris 
from 3 to 3.50 m. deep. Below remains of later 
periods, chiefly Roman and Geometric, two pre- 
historic layers were clearly distinguished. The 
uppermost, varying from 1 to 1.50 m. in depth, 
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and containing remnants of several house-walls, 
was purely Mycenaean, mainly assignable to 
Late Helladic I and II. Underneath it was a 
Middle Helladic stratum with two chronological 
stages, attaining in some places a depth of ca. 
1.50 m. and reaching native rock; here, too, 
house-walls were uncovered, and several tombs 
came to light. No Early Helladic layer was 
found, but a few sherds collected in the superficial 
soil indicated that some part of the site must 
have been occupied in Early Helladic times. 

The second chapter is devoted to architecture: 
scanty remnants of four apsidal and three rec- 
tangular Middle Helladic houses and of two 
rectangular L. H. I buildings are described. In 
both periods it was customary to bury children 
beneath the floors or between adjacent walls, 
and a dozen such children’s graves came to light. 
Two cist graves of adults found beneath the Stoa 
of Philo belong to the M. H. period; and a similar 
tomb discovered by Dr. Kourouniotis by the 
Kimonian Gate is assigned to Late Helladic II. 

The third chapter, which is by far the longest, 
contains a systematic description of the pottery 
following the usual chronological classification. 
A great deal of new material, especially for the 
Middle Helladic period, is here published, and 
there are some choice examples of the pottery of 
Late Helladic I and II. The tabulation of the 
various categories is somewhat confusing: in a 
logical arrangement the group classified under 
B on p. 111 should be II; that called T' on p. 120 
should be B, with the patterned ware numbered 
I, and the monochrome ware on p. 130 changed 
from I’ to II; and Group A on p. 131 should be 
I’. The Eleusinian ceramic series for the Middle 
and Late Helladic periods is not yet complete in 
all the categories that have been recognized else- 
where; but it shows a close general agreement 
with the material from Eastern Peloponnesus 
and supplements the latter in some details. 

In the fourth chapter a few miscellaneous ob- 
jects of stone, terracotta, bone, and bronze are 
described. The most notable is a steatopygous 
figurine of Pentelic marble, undoubtedly dating 
from the Neolithic Age; it has long been in the 
Eleusis Museum and unfortunately nothing is 
known as to its place of discovery. 

In succeeding chapters containing general re- 
marks, conclusions and chronology, Dr. Mylonas 
discusses, for the most part conservatively, some 
of the problems arising from his excavations and 
attempts a brief reconstruction of the history of 
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the prehistoric settlement at Eleusis. His view 
of the origin of Minyan ware, however, and his 
deductions based thereon seem to me to be pre- 
mature: further study and more evidence are 
required, and it is likely that exploration in the 
Troad will shed new light on this vexing problem. 
The book concludes with a brief appendix on 
the Geometric, Classical and Roman remains re- 
covered on the south slope of the acropolis, fol- 
lowed by a list of errata; the latter is shockingly 
long (and by no means complete), but the fault 
cannot fairly be charged to the author who was 
absent in America during the printing of the book. 
Dr. Mylonas’ work is a valuable addition to the 
growing series of monographs dealing with the 
prehistoric settlements in Greece. Only by pre- 
paratory labor of this kind, when many further 
sites in other parts of the country have been 
similarly studied with patience, industry and 
understanding, will it be possible for a master 
craftsman to recognize all the main threads that 
were woven into the racial and political fabric in 
the formative period of Greek history. 
Cari W. BLEGEN 
University or CINCINNATI 


Greek Grometric Art, Its SyMBOLISM AND 
Its Oriatn, by A. Roes. Pp. 128. Oxford, 
University Press, 1933. FI. 4.50. ‘ 
As the author tells us in the preface, the present 

book is not a translation of her dissertation “‘De 

Oorsprong der Geometrische Kunst” reviewed 

in A.J.A. XXXVI, p. 201, but a supplement to 

it. It is, however, regrettable that the earlier 
book has not been incorporated into the new one, 
for the former will find only a limited number of 
readers on account of the fact that it is written 
in the Dutch language. The new book can hardly 
be understood and appreciated without the 
knowledge of its predecessor. The main thesis of 
the earlier volume is that most of the figural 
motives in the Greek Geometric style have their 
source in the arts of Persia. The field is now 
enlarged by the treatment of Italic Geometric 
art and of Celtic coins. Furthermore, more 
motives are taken up which are found both in the 
West and the East. There are such striking 
resemblances as that of an oblong divided by 
two diagonals on a stem which occurs on Greek 
vases and corresponds to the form of the Persian 
standard. Particularly the doubling of animals 
and of two foreparts of animals, then the hippa- 
lektryon and the cock are dealt with. Also some 
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missing links, the lack of which is a weak point in 
the first book, are found in Palestine and in Lycia. 
The reviewer is in favor of the author’s thesis, 
and finds that it is corroborated by the new ma- 
terial brought forward. 

But the main purpose of the new work is to 
point out that all these motives, crosses, wheels, 
bulls, goats, stags, birds, horses, even the riders 
on horseback, are symbols of sun-worship, also 
to be traced back to Persia. It must be admitted 
that there are some strange types, the symbolic 
interpretation of which can hardly be avoided, 
e.g. a horse with a man, an ape and a doubled 
bird’s head on his back, from Bologna, or the 
Lycian triskeles, or a terracotta from Corinth 
showing a horseman holding a disc on the head of 
the horse, or an eagle on the head of a stag. 
Sun-worship in Persia is attested by the names 
of Kassite rulers ending with -shurias. But I 
doubt whether the author’s symbolical inter- 
pretation of all these many, many horses, or 
even swastikas in Greek Geometric art will be 
generally accepted, although symbolical inter- 
pretation seems to be a modern tendency in 
archaeology as Loewy’s recent attempt to con- 
sider a magic origin for most of the motives in 
early art shows (‘“Urspriinge der bildenden 
Kunst” in the Almanach der Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften in Wien 1930). 

VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr Couiece 


ANcIENT Mitts AND Pressgs, by A. G. 
Drachmann. (Det Kgl. Danske Videnska- 
bernes Selskab. Archaeologisk-kunsthistoriske 
Meddelelser. I, 1.) Pp. 181, 41 illustrations. 
Copenhagen, Bianco Lunos_ Bogtrykkeri, 
1932. Kr. 7.40. 

This is an important monograph on an indus- 
trial subject. It is convenient to have it written 
in English, even though at times the turn of 
expression is a little peculiar, and “Roman 
digits” should not be called “inches.” There 
have been discussions of the ancient presses by 
Bliimner in his Technologie und Terminologie, by 
Hiérle and Beck in their commentaries on Cato, 
and by editors of Pliny, Vitruvius, and Hero of 
Alexandria. Archaeologists have discussed the 
presses found in excavations. But Drachmann 
gives us the first scientific and detailed mono- 
graph. It will interest all excavators of sites 
where mills and presses are found and will be of 
value to archaeologists and specialists. The 
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first part discusses Cato’s trapetum, and the sec- 
ond, details of construction. The trapetum is a 
round stone cup (mortarium) in the middle of 
which a column (miliarium) rises. Above this 
is an iron pin (columella) which holds a wooden 
transverse axis, on the ends of which are two 
upright circular millstones (orbes) ! which can be 
turned to crush the olives in the mortarium. 
Drachmann in part two discusses the relevant 
passages in Pliny, Cato, Columella, and Vitru- 
vius, Hero’s presses, the press in archaeological 
findings, especially at Salona and Tripolis. He 
discovers many differences, perhaps due to 
changes in the forms of presses from time to 
time. In his treatment of details, such as the 
cupulae, cunicae, laminae, imbrices, Drachmann 
makes a great advance over Bliimner and Hirle. 
In Appendix I by Professor Boethius, there is an 
interesting description of the working of a screw 
and lever press as exemplified by a press at Bosco 
Tre Case, belonging to Professor Carotenuto of 
Naples. In Appendix II, on “Pliny and the 
Date of the Screw Press,” some doubt is ex- 
pressed about the date of Vitruvius’ De Archi- 
tectura (40 B.c.—28 B.c.). No reference, however, 
is made to Morgan’s translation of Vitruvius 
or his fixing of Vitruvius’ date (cf. Morgan, 
Addresses and Essays, 1910, pp. 159 ff.).. Drach- 
mann does not seem to know Neuburger, Die 
Technik des Altertums*, 1921, now available in 
English, nor Cav. Luigi Giacono’s remarkable 
work at Pompeii, including his reconstruction of 
a press in a room on the north side of the Strada 
degli Augustali where a hand-press (torcular) was 
found in an oil factory. Dr. Drachmann might 
have mentioned the examples of Roman machin- 
ery on view in the wing of the Naples Museum 
devoted to ancient technology and mechanics. 
Most of these are actual relics with missing parts 
supplied in wood and shown in operation. Others 
are mostly reconstructed from originals at Her- 
culaneum or Pompeii. He might have cited the 
oil press illustrated in Fig. 212, p. 178 of the 
Brit. Mus. Guide to the Exhibition Illustrating Gr. 
and Rom. Life (1920); and on Hero a reference 
would be in order to Diels, Antike Technik, pp. 
50 ff. The articles in Daremberg-Saglio’s Dic- 
tionnaire, especially that on “‘Torcular,” are also 
important. The title of Drachmann’s valuable 
technical monograph, made intelligible, however, 

1Such Greek orbes were found at Olynthos. 
Cf. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, I, p. 66, 
figs. 184-185 (from the House of the Mill). 
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by the detailed drawings and plans, seems to me 
to be misleading, since the many Greek presses 
found at Priene, Delos, Olynthos, etc., are ig- 
nored. Several are published in the second 
volume of the Excavations at Olynthus. Let us 
hope that Drachmann will extend his studies to 
an earlier period and publish an equally needed 
monograph on Greek oil mills and presses. 

Davip M. Rosinson 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Tue TECHNIQUE OF EaRLY GREEK SCULPTURE, 
by Stanley Casson. Pp. xiii+246, 96 figs. 
Oxford University Press, 1933. $7.50. 

The appearance of a book of over 200 pages on 
the subject of the technique of early Greek Sculp- 
ture is in harmony with our times. We are 
learning more and more the importance of sup- 
plementing stylistic criticism with technical an- 
alysis. How often do we not long for the objec- 
tive proof of a tool mark when reactions to style 
have become so confused! Mr. Casson’s book 


will, therefore, be hailed with great expectations. 
And he has spared no trouble to acquit himself well 
of his formidable task, subjecting a large number 
of sculptures to searching analysis and illustrating 
his points with numerous, excellent illustrations. 


But as we read his stimulating text it soon be- 
comes apparent that a tool mark is not as ob- 
jective as we thought. Here, too, there is room 
for wide differences of opinion. It is evident that 
we have to build up our theories on technique as 
on other things by carefully checking one an- 
other’s observations, and only so can we hope 
gradually to come to definite conclusions. Mr. 
Casson’s book may be regarded as an import- 
ant step forward in this direction. It is by no 
means, and does not pretend to be, the last word 
on the subject. 

Instead of dwelling on the many excellent 
observations in Mr. Casson’s book I want, there- 
fore, to undertake the more thankless task of 
calling attention to a few of his findings with 
which I find myself at variance. ‘They are con- 
fined to his account of work in marble, for this is 
the only field in which I have had some practical 
experience and so can speak with at least a little 
“inside” knowledge. The scope of the book is 
considerably wider, comprising bronze and soft as 
well as hard stone; and the prehistoric Greek 
as well as the early Greek period is included. 

Bliimel in his admirable Griechische Bild- 
hauerarbeit, which laid the foundation for all sub- 
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sequent studies on the subject, pointed out that 
the technical processes employed by the Greek 
sculptor resembled in all essentials those used by 
modern sculptors who work in stone. He de- 
duced this not only from the nature of the case 
but from extant tool marks on Greek sculptures. 
(The only important difference he observed was 
the fact that in the archaic period the flat chisel 
and the gouge were not often used for the final 
smoothing of the marble, as they are today and 
were in later Greek times, but only for producing 
the grooves and ridges of folds and hair.) In 
other words, the Greek sculptor, like the modern 
one, used the point and the claw chisel for his 
primary work—the point for trimming the block 
into shape, the claw chisel for leveling the un- 
evennesses produced by the point; then for his 
secondary work, near the surface of the marble, 
he took the flat chisel and the gouge (and later 
also the running drill); and, finally, for the 
smoothing of the surface, he used abrasives, files, 
and stones. 

This seems indeed the natural procedure. But 
Casson now brings forward several new theories; 
and these it is important to examine. 

On pp. 84 ff. a theory is developed that in the 
earliest Greek statues abrasives were used not 
only for the smoothing of the surface but for the 
actual production of form. Speaking of the 
Standing Maiden in Berlin (p. 90): “Here again 
[as in the Dipylon head] we see the characteristi- 
cally deep eyebrow grooves, neatly and perfectly 
scooped out by abrasion, the hollows under the 
eyes and the moulding of the face rendered in the 
same way. . . . The vertical grooves of the hair 
are likewise fashioned by a process of vertical 
rubbing.” And of the early Kore 593 in the 
Akropolis Museum (p. 89): “The bulk of the 
surface detail was achieved by a steady process 
of rubbing with a variety of differently shaped 
stones so as to achieve the various grdoves re- 
quired’’ and ‘“‘the lines cut are hollow grooves 
not sharp incisions; they have been rubbed, not 
cut.”” But surely these smooth large and narrow 
grooves could be obtained with infinitely greater 
ease by using the various chisels adapted for this 
work, and then smoothing these surfaces with 
abrasives. To use abrasives for the actual pro- 
duction of form in hard marble at a time when 
iron tools were available would seem unlikely. 
And this applies also to Casson’s theory that the 
long sweeping lines of archaic folds were pro- 
duced by abrasion (pp. 102). A flat chisel used 
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in two directions would do the work much more 
effectively. 

On pp. 126-128 Mr. Casson suggests that the 
earlier Greek sculptures are worked only with the 
punch, not with the claw chisel: “So far as any 
generalization is safe in the matter of the claw 
chisel I should feel inclined to say that it did not 
come into use until shortly after 550 B.c.”” “At 
Athens the earliest indubitable instance of its 
use that I can discover is on the marble Heka- 
tompedon pedimental figures, the Athena and the 
Giants, which can hardly antedate 520 B.c. But 
here . . . it is used with experience and knowl- 
edge which presupposes some years of use.” It 
would seem strange that so obvious and simple 
a tool as the claw chisel had been adopted so 
slowly. But we have positive proof that its use 
came in early; at Jeast I found what appeared to 
me indubitable traces of the claw chisel—the fami- 
liar group of parallel ridges—on such sculptures as 
the Sphinx from Spata (on the under side of the 
wings and on the back and top of the hair), the 
Akropolis Kore 593 (on the back of the hair), 
and the Moschophoros (on the top of his head 
and the top of the right haunch of the calf). 
The traces appear where we should expect them— 
in parts which were not intended to be seen and 
so were not carefully finished. 

On pp. 136-138 the theory is advanced that 
the technique of low reliefs (6 cm. or less deep) 
was different from that of high reliefs. “Flat 
reliefs are almost always cut with a flat chisel, 
not merely in detail but in their entirety; nor is 
this true only of the earliest periods; it goes 
right through the sixth century and perhaps pene- 
trates well into the fifth. ‘It is, I think, no mere 
coincidence that the balustrade of the Nike 
Temple, like the Parthenon frieze, is almost 
wholly chisel-work, while Parthenon metopes are 
achieved by the use of all the tools of the sculp- 
tor.” But why should a sculptor impose on him- 
self such a handicap? Why should he work 
reliefs merely because they are of a certain depth 
with a tool which by its nature was adapted only 
for cutting details and for smoothing surfaces? 
Casson himself mentions traces of the claw chisel 
and of the punch on the background of the 
Athletes’ Base and the hair of the Aristion Stele 
(and instances could be multiplied), but thinks 
these tools were used only for preparing the 
ground, or because the sculptor’s love for them 
persisted. Is it not more natural to suppose 
that the reliefs were worked in the ordinary way 
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first with the punch and the claw chisel and after- 
wards smoothed with flat chisels and abrasives, 
the marks of the tools occasionally remaining 
where roughnesses were tolerated? 

In other words, the tool marks on Greek marble 
sculptures, at least so far as I have been able to 
observe them, indicate a remarkably uniform pro- 
cedure, similar to that of modern practice. Be- 
fore we accept Mr. Casson’s deviations they must 
be checked by other workers in the field. 

Especially to be commended is the second part 
of Mr. Casson’s book with descriptions of the 
various tools and illustrations both of the tools 
and the marks they produce. Incidentally he 
becomes so attached to these tools that he wants 
everyone to call them by the names he prefers, 
other forms, though also widely used, being “un- 
suitable and misleading.”” The valuable informa- 
tion that may be derived from the inscription 
from Lebadeia (J.G. VII, 3073; Oikonomos, 
’Emvypadai, pp. 4 ff.), es- 
pecially for determining Greek names of tools, 
has not been utilized. 

The work is throughout done with an enthu- 
siasm which is contagious. Mr. Casson makes his 
subject, which might have been regarded as a 
dry, technical investigation, seem an attractive 
field of adventure. 

M. A. RicuteR 
Metropouitan Museum or Art 
New York 


Corpus Vasorum, PoLanp, by Cagimierz Bulas. 
Fasc. 1. Goluchéw: Musée Czartoryski. Pp. 
43, pls. 54. Warsaw and Paris, 1932. 120 fr. 
The greater number of the vases here published 

were collected by Count Jean Dzialynski. They 

were kept during his lifetime at the Hétel Lam- 
bert in Paris, and were made known through the 
illustrated catalogue by J. de Witte, Description 
des collections d’antiquités conservées a l’Hotel 

Lambert, Paris, 1886. After his death his widow, 

by birth Princess Czartoryska, removed them to 

Goluchéw, and transformed the chateau into a 

museum, which is now the property of Prince 

Adam Czartoryski. More than eighty vases 

have been added since 1886, so that the present 

catalogue describes 259 pieces. Numerous classes 
of pottery, from Egyptian to Gallo-Roman, are 
represented. But it is the Attic vases (133 in 
number), and especially the red-figured vases, 
which give the collection its distinction. It 
would be superfluous to list here the master- 
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pieces of the first rank and the many other works 
of unusual interest from the point of view of 
style or technique or subject contained in the 
collection, since Professor Beazley in his Vases in 
Poland has already made them famous. This 
catalogue, describing and fully illustrating every 
piece, comes as a welcome supplement to Beaz- 
ley’s book. Goluchéw, which few can visit, has 
now been made accessible to all students of Greek 
vases. 

Considered apart from the interest of its sub- 
ject matter this is an attractive fascicle of the 
Corpus. The author has not been pressed for 
space. All the vases are illustrated on a generous 
scale, the number of pieces on a plate averaging 
less than five, while thirteen vases have a plate 
each given to them. A few of the photographs 
are hazy, but the great majority are excellent. 
In writing the text M. Bulas has confined him- 
self rigorously to essentials. His descriptions— 
admirably clear, complete and concise—give 
exactly the information that is wanted to make 
the pictures fully intelligible. 

L. D. Caskry 
Museum or Fine Arts 
Boston 


Kos: Ergebnisse der deutschen Ausgrabungen 
und Forschungen. Edited by Rudolf Herzog. 
Vol. I. Asklepicion. By Paul Schazmann. 
Pp. xxxii+76, pls. 76. Berlin, Heinrich 
Keller, 1932. 62 RM. 

In the preface to this volume Herzog recounts 
his pioneer archaeological interest in the island 
of Kos, dating back more than a third of a cen- 
tury, with its years of interrupted but never 
abandoned endeavor. Hindered by lack of funds 
and hampered by local hostility, the exploration 
of Kos in the early years of this century is a 
monument to a single man’s interest and per- 
sistence. Now that the island is an integral part 
of the Italian Dodecannese, the excellence of the 
Italian archaeological service is a guarantee that 
the work of exploration will continue and funds 
be ample for its prosecution. If Herzog and his 
collaborator make little mention of these more 
recent archaeological activities, this is consonant 
both with the task which they have set themselves 
and with the international etiquette of the pro- 
fession. 

In addition to the extremely rich accretion of 
epigraphical material which more than tripled 
Paton’s famous collection of 1891, Herzog’s great 
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achievement was the attainment of his heart’s 
desire of locating the sanctuary of Asklepios on 
which the ancient fame of Kos depended. A 
series of campaigns well known to archaeologists 
from the preliminary accounts in the Archaeo- 
logischer Anzeiger for 1901-5 revealed the sump- 
tuous disposition in three ascending terraces 
with colonnaded halls and temples, and fixed all 
the essentials of the plan. The present technical 
architectural publication rests on a special mission 
of Paul Schazmann to the island in 1922. His 
distinguished drawings and investigations occupy 
the bulk of the volume. A publication of the 
minor German excavations elsewhere in the island 
(by Schazmann and Herzog) and the non- 
architectural finds (by Margarete Bieber) will 
constitute Volume II. Finally, Volume III 
will be an elaborately documented history 
of Kos from antiquity to the present time by 
Herzog. 

No one knows the Hellenistic architecture of 
Asia Minor better than the “‘ Pergamenians,”— 
the German draughtsmen and architects who 
have produced the magnificent volumes of the 
Altertuemer von Pergamon; so that Schazmann as 
Conze’s assistant at Pergamon was incomparably 
fitted to work at Kos. He has proved once again 
the adage that, just as the best way to learn a 
subject is to teach it, so the best way to study an 
excavation is to publish it; for a surprisingly 
great amount of new detail has rewarded his 
minute review of the site. Schazmann can boast 
to have left behind him few open questions and 
unsolved problems at the Asklepieion. He 
prefers, however, not to boast, but to leave his 
drawings and the highly professional commentary 
of his beautifully printed text to bear their own 
witness. So mercilessly professional is his man- 
ner, so scientifically anxious to avoid all amenities 
of style and every suspicion of literary interest, 
that he leaves the reviewer nothing to say except, 
“Well done!” All that a highly trained eye 
could see in Herzog’s Asklepieion, or a highly 
trained hand reveal, is here presented; and the 
present reviewer, who visited the island in 1928, 
is keenly aware how greatly such a publication 
contributes to the understanding of a site. But 
what it all means culturally, and what it is all 
worth artistically, are left unnoticed: these trifles 
must be the reader’s own contribution. Or shall 
we find them in Volume IIT? 

Ruys CARPENTER 


Bryn Mawr 
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ATTIScCHE by Ludwig Deubner. Pp. 268, 
pls. 40. Berlin, Heinrich Keller, 1932. MK 
55. 

This is not a volume of essays on comparative 
religion in the discursive and entertaining Eng- 
lish tradition nor a treatise on cults, but a very 
sober encyclopedic compilation of the religious 
festivals of ancient Athens, arranged under the 
names of the divinities whom they honored. 
There is comparatively little religions-wissen- 
schaftlich interpretation and almost no an- 
thropology; but to those for whom it is a relief 
not to have to read what the Patagonians or 
Seychelle Islanders are in the habit of doing 
under remotely similar circumstances, the auster- 
ity of Deubner’s method and style will commend 
itself. Where literary, the ancient classical 
sources are quoted in the copious footnotes; 
where artistic, the more important are reproduced 
in a series of excellent large plates. The pertinent 
modern literature, up to the very day of printing, 
is treated with thoroughness and respect, so that 
the reader comes to trust the author’s learning, 
diligence and candor. In a field where it has 


long been fashionable to theorize on tenuous 
analogy and little evidence and to wade rashly 


into deep waters, Deubner walks warily and 
dryly. He is disinclined to see esoteric and 
wonderful significance in every detail of traditional 
ritual, and prefers to record the rite rather than 
to expound it. In consequence he has produced 
a volume which does not need to be entertaining 
or novel, since it has succeeded in being reliable 
and authoritative. The book is indispensable, 
if only because it collects and discreetly comments 
on material which has been too widely scattered 
and too difficult of access for the ordinary classical 
scholar to command. 

The most appealing passages are those which, 
though never polemic and never personal, deal 
with disputed topics toward which even a com- 
piler must assume a judicial attitude. Deubner 
instinctively rejects solutions which rest on bril- 
liant but arbitrary ideas (such as Jane Harrison’s 
attractive equation between opening the jars of 
the year’s new wine and releasing souls from the 
underworld). He has no facile theory for the 
content of the Eleusinian mysteries, but a healthy 
scepticism which is content to underscore the 
little which we really know (and incidentally to 
show how completely this little fails to support 
the sexological interpretations currently in 
vogue). Nor is he misled by the apparent finality 
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of archaeological excavational “‘ proof,” which is 
often a much more subjective matter than the 
victimized philological public realizes (as in the 
case of Noack’s technical but inactual demonstra- 
tion of the opaion in the hall of mysteries at 
Eleusis). The Dionysos festivals somewhat tend 
to corrupt the referee into the advocate; but 
here it is hard to present the evidence otherwise 
than in terms of one’s own interpretation. 
Everyone who has ever busied himself with the 
problems will disagree with Deubner in some 
particular; but if we leave judgment to the im- 
partial, we shall probably win for the author a 
verdict of having gone medio tutissimus. 

A valuable parergon is the excursus on the 
ancient calendar-frieze built into the “Little 
Metropolitan” (Gorgoepikoou) Church in Athens, 
which is republished in six good plates from new 
photographs. The interpretation is largely based 
on Svoronos’ intelligent study of 35 years ago, 
but adds to a careful re-examination of the origi- 
nal a more exhaustive knowledge of the subjects 
portrayed. 

A folding sheet assembles all the Athenian 
festivals in calendar form and serves as useful 
cross-reference to the text arrangement under the 
various divinities. There is the usual con- 
scientious apparatus of indices. Not least of the 
book’s merits, the typography is above reproach. 

Ruys CARPENTER 


Bryn Mawr 


Yate Stupies. Volume III. Seleu- 
cid Babylonia: Bullae and Seals of Clay with 
Greek Inscriptions, by M. Rostovtzeff; A Neo- 
Pythagorean Source in Philo Judaeus, by 
Erwin R. Goodenough; Agriculture in the Life 
of Pompeii, by John Day. Pp. 208, 11 pls., 1 
map. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1932. $2.50. 

As one has by experience been led to expect, 
Prof. Rostovtzeff’s study of Babylonian clay 
bullae and seals proves most suggestive and full 
of exceedingly valuable observations and interest- 
ing discussions. He commences by first defining 
(pp. 5-25) and describing these objects and their 
uses, carefully distinguishing between those now 
known—somewhat inappropriately—as “bullae” 
(used as containers for parchment or papyrus 
documents), and the more familiar single seal im- 
pressions which were either appended or affixed 
to the documents. Leaving the numerous 
private seals for future students, Prof. Rostovtzeff 
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then proceeds (pp. 26-48) to catalogue only such 
seals and bullae as he considers to have been 
official. Most, if not all, of those described have 
reached us from Orchoi—Uruk, Erech, the modern 
Warka. These he divides into two main cate- 
gories: (a) Bullae, (b) Clay Seals; again subdivid- 
ing them into (I) Impressions Showing Portrait 
Heads of Kings and Queens, (II) Impressions 
Showing Figures of Gods and Heroes, (III) 
Impressions Showing Symbols of Royal Power, 
(IV) Bullae Bearing Impressions of Tax Seals 
Only. 

The author then shows by analysis of the seals 
themselves, by the tax stamps which actually 
bear dates, and by careful comparison with 
similar designs on Seleucid coins, that “the 
bullae and single seal impressions found at 
Orchoi, Seleucia, Nippur all belong to the Hel- 
lenistic Period. None is Parthian or Roman 
(p. 50).” Further, he shows, that while official 
seals of the ordinary type were used in the record 
office of Orchoi under the first Seleucids, it was 
not until the reign of Antiochus III that bullae 
appeared—as a sort of compromise between the 
Greek and the Babylonian system,—and that 
both systems continued in use through the reigns 
of Antiochus III, Seleucus IV and Antiochus IV 
down to the coming of the Parthians (p. 54). A 
very few of Prof. Rostovtzeff’s comparisons with 
coin types may be open to question, due largely to 
the photographs of the clay seal impressions, 
which are difficult to light adequately and fre- 
quently lack sufficient sharpness of outline. 
The reviewer certainly follows the author in the 
majority of his attributions, but would here sug- 
gest that the beautiful portrait bust which wears 
the elephant-skin headdress (Pl. VI, Nos. 1 and 2) 
depicts Antiochus IV. The two coins used as 
comparison (Pl. IV, 3 and 4) are illustrations of 
the type, rather than of the portrait itself. The 
latter, in expression and in many of its details, 
is very similar to ones found on certain tetra- 
drachms of Antiochus IV, though these coins do 
not happen to depict the elephant’s skin. The 
use of the latter may have to do with Antiochus’ 
great Egyptian “successes.” On coins, the 
personification both of the city of Alexandria and 
of Africa almost invariably wears the elephant 
headdress. 

On pp. 57-74 Prof. Rostovtzeff discusses the 
Chreophylakes—who seem to have been crown 
officers and whose title appears on so many of the 
seals—and the record offices of Orchoi where 
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various business documents were kept and some- 
times registered. The seal of the Chreophylax 
probably attested not only that a fee had been 
paid but that the document was now officially 
registered, while the presence of the seal was 
regarded as a valuable protection of the rights 
acquired by means of these documents. Most 
instructive is a set of bullae bearing alongside the 
Chreophylax stamp two other stamps: one testify- 
ing to the payment of a general sales tax (€rwviov), 
the other to the payment of a special tax, namely 
that known as the avéparddwy or aviparodun. 
Evidently after the payment of these taxes and of 
the registration fee the sale was registered by the 
Chreophylax. As the earliest known bulla 
mentioning the slave-tax is dated 220 B.c., Prof. 
Rostovtzeff connects the introduction of new 
devices with regard to this tax with Antiochus 
III’s well-known need for more funds. He 
further thinks that the Seleucids, forced by the 
necessity of an efficient collection of the many 
new taxes introduced by them, organized a series 
of royal Chreophylakia throughout the empire. 

In a final and most interesting chapter (pp. 
74-91), the author discusses, in turn, the four 
taxes mentioned on the seals of Orchoi, namely 
the sales-, the slave-, the salt- and the boat-tax. 
He draws important conclusions from a compari- 
son with the famous stone document known as the 
Tariff of Palmyra. Among other things he shows 
that the A.u7v, mentioned both on Orchian and 
Seleucian seals, means not a harbor but a tax- 
district, just as the Roman term portus became 
synonymous with a tax unit, a publicum. The 
study ends with three excursi, (I) by Mariano 
San Nicold on the apparent absence of slave taxes 
and registration of contracts in Assyrian and 
Neo-Babylonian times; (II) by R. P. Dougherty 
on the Aramaean scribes whose names appear on 
two of the seals, as also on Seleucid tablets from 
Warka; (III) by Robert H. McDowell, who here 
gives a catalogue of eighty more bullae from 
Seleucia on the Tigris. 

The subject matter of Dr. Goodenough’s 
**A Neo-Pythagorean Source in Philo Judaeus” 
lies outside the scope of the reviewer’s compe- 
tence. Hence no discussion will be attempted, 
though the study appears to be both interesting 
and important in its particular field. 

In his “Agriculture in the Life of Pompeii” 
John Day emphasizes how very large a part 
agriculture, especially wine and oil production, 
played in the life and prosperity of the Campanian 
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city. Securing his material largely from such 
extant ruins as have been published (some most 
inadequately) and from wall-paintings and 
inscriptions on amphorae, he discusses the prob- 
able size of the various villae rusticae surrounding 
the city, the kinds and extent of their several 
products, and traces, somewhat superficially, 
the chronological development of the villa system 
from pre-Sullan days down to the eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 a.p. He further discusses the 
handling of the products in the local market, the 
import and export of wines, the composition of 
the wealthier classes in Pompeii and the probable 
fact that this wealth was to a great extent derived 
from agricultural exploitation. Appended to the 
paper will be found a map and tables giving 
details with regard to the composition of certain 
known villas, the style: of the wall-paintings 
found in them, a list of the villas so far excavated, 
a list of the families represented among the wine- 
growers and, finally, the names of wine-growers 
owning houses in Pompeii and of others who 
were members of Pompeian families. While 
intensive researches on the site itself would 
doubtless increase the basic material, Mr. Day’s 
study remains, none the less, a very distinct 
contribution to our appreciation and knowledge 
of the life and activity in this famous Campanian 
city and its surrounding country side. 

Epwarp T. NEwELL 
AMERICAN NumisMatTIc Society 

New York City 


Tax Lists AND TRANSPORTATION RECEIPTS FROM 
TueapetpuiA (Columbia Papyri, Greek Series 
II), edited with Introduction and Notes by 
William Linn Westermann and Clinton Walker 
Keyes. Pp. xi+219, ii pls. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. $6.00. 

In this volume Professors Westermann and 
Keyes have made a notable addition to our 
knowledge of the administration of the finances of 
the Faydm. They have “published the rectos 
of a group of related papyri,” six in number, 
comprising (la, b) “Financial reports of the 
collectors of money taxes,”’ (2) “Annual state- 
ment of receipts of poll tax and distributed taxes 
from the government bank,” (3) “Statement of 
receipts of poll tax and distributed taxes during 
the first accounting period of the year,” (4) 
‘Receipts for payments for services of transport 
men and guards,” (5) “List of donkey-drivers 
and number of donkeys used in transport of state 
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grain,” and (6) “Sitologus-record of payments of 
a tax in kind.” 

Among the reviews that have already appeared 
the most sensational item is Wilcken’s identifica- 
tion ' of P. Col. ii 4 with the simultaneously and 
independently published P. Berl. Frisk ii 1, 
which is either a fragment of the very same roll or, 
at worst, deals with the same subject on practi- 
cally continuous days in the same locality. 

To the present reviewer the most interesting 
problem of P. Col. ii is that raised by No. 2, the 
resolution of the abbreviation evr( _), which now 
occurs for the first time, and of its alternate 
wer( ), and the relation of these two to the 
“double dating” and the phrase wera Ndyov. The 
editors suppose that “‘collectors of money taxes 
or the bank officials, respectively, might either 
make out receipts at the time when each payment 
was made and so date the receipt, or the tax- 
payer might be told to return for his receipt on 
the last day of the month. In the latter case the 
receipt would bear the double date—that of the 
delivery of the receipt and that of the actual 
payment by the taxpayer.” But it is hard to 
believe that an arrangement so wasteful and, as 
Johnson rightly observes,? so open to abuse, would 
have been in general practice. Furthermore, 
the.suggestion fails to account for several phe- 
nomena that require explanation, viz., Milne, 
Theb. Ostr. 45 and 47;*% the preponderance of 
double dated receipts whose second date is 
earlier than the tenth of any given month; the 
origin of such a peculiar custom; ‘the sanctity 
of the 30th for over a century and in differing 
localities, as the day for actual delivery of the 
receipt; * the date Xa in P. Princeton 1.3.11 and 


1 Archiv f. Pap.-Forschung, x, 1982, pp. 270 ff. 
Wilcken has also christened this volume P. 
Columbia ii because “‘Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic 
Egypt” is No. 1 of the series; the editorial running 
head will doubtless cause confusion of reference. 

2 Review in Am. Hist. Rev. xxxviii, 1932, pp. 
89 ff. 

3 Mex(elp) (a.p. 80 or 99) and Me(xelp) 
(a.D. 82) respectively, following the readings of 
Berichtigungsliste, ii, p. 36. Since the editors 
did not have available this installment of the 
B-liste, some of their material and conclusions on 
pp. 54 f. and elsewhere must be revised. 

4 Tait, Gr. Ostr., p. 107, no. 204 (Koptos, a.p. 
16) is the earliest I have noted. The practice 
became common in the 30’s. 

5 The sole exception is P. Fay. 153 verso 36 f. 
(Preisigke in Archiv, iv, p. 99), reading «~ p* 7. 
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similar occurrences in chronologically arranged 
series; the occasional intrusion of we( ) between 
X and the following number; and some of the 
other characteristics observed by Wilcken.’ It 
is assumed (p. 56) that on the first nineteen days 
of any month the collectors’ work was more 
exacting than during the last eleven, but an 
analysis of the table of pp. 44 ff. shows that days 
1-19 and 20-30 do not necessarily form units of 
activity. In some cases the 10th is the apparent 
day of division and in other cases neither the 
10th nor 20th is convincing. The editors might 
well have referred to their own observation on p. 6 
that in Hathyr of Hadrian’s 19th year “it is 
evident that the receipts of the poll taxes by the 
praktores began upon the 10th.” It seems 
obvious that in spite of their title in 1a.4.2 the 
collectors either moved from place to place, like 
some other officials, or else that their duties were 
fairly strictly limited to certain arbitrarily se- 
lected days of the month, as they were also limited 
to certain months of the year.’ It would be 
interesting to know how the collectors employed 
themselves during their apparently numerous idle 
periods. I am hardly convinced that evr( ) is 
to be resolved into évr(eraypeévov) in the sense 
given to it by the editors, nor that “‘the resolution 


of wer( ) into werd Adyor seems to be assured 
because of its peculiar position between month 
and day, as in the case of pera doyor in P. Fay. 53 


and 54.” 4 The time for dogmatism on this point 
has not yet come, and indeed the whole question 


1 Ostr. i, pp. 813 f. 

2 It is at least evident, however, that collections 
were not evenly distributed over the month. 
Analysis of P. Princeton 9 is also illuminating: On 
some days, like Mechir 16 and Pachon 14, pay- 
ments are too concentrated to be attributable to 
chance, while other long stretches in both docu- 
ments are entirely inactive. Neither Princeton 
8 or 9 shows any payments earlier than the 6th of 
any month unless the numerous double datings 
imply some such thing. 

3P. Fay. 153 and P. Col. ii 2 show no pay- 
ments in Thoth; P. Princeton 9 shows nothing 
before Hathyr 23; P. Princeton 8 shows nothing 
before Choiak 9 nor in Mesore. 

4 Mera éyor itself is an obscure phrase which 
must bear some relation to the yeradéyov of 
P. Ox. iii 515, 7, a parallel which escaped the 
notice of the editors. They might also have 
referred in their discussion on pp. 42 ff. to their 
own 5 ywer( ) ~ in 6.4.17 and 6.9.15, and to 
ue . . tp(arétns) mwaxtd(ca) of P. Princeton 13.1.1. 
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of the so-called “double date” and its related 
problems must be considered as still open. 

Various tables are given on pp. 44 ff., 48 and 
54f. The tedium of compilation and difficulty of 
proofreading readily explain the errors noted 
therein. In the first table and in the text, 3.21 
might read Tybi ¢[vr( ) cly~; in 4.12 there is 
no reason for not supplying evr( ) before the 
first entry; in 6.8 the printed reading Mechir 
evt( ).6~ does not imply the 14th as the date; 
7.2 Choiak ¢[v]r(_) € is correct, as in the table; 
7.14 Tybi ) is correct. Further, cor- 
recting the table from the text, 4.1-2, Phamenoth, 
should read en[t] .. —4 dr.; 6.1-3 (Choiak), 
7.10-12 (Hathyr), and 8.10-11 (Tybi) should all 
read 2[.|-; 8.19-21 (Tybi) and 8.24-26 (Epiph) 
should read 1 [.|-. With these corrections made, 
I do not see why in the second table rows 3 and 7, 
Phaophi, Hathyr, Pharmuthi and Epiph should 
not allread 0. The elimination of the exceptions 
somewhat strengthens the value of the table. 
In the same table it would have been instructive 
to show a column for Thoth (year 14), which 
would have added two occurrences to row 3 and 
one to row 4. As regards the unique occurrences 
in rows 4 and 8, I have no final explanation to 
offer, but I would point out that the cases for 
Tybi (8.10-11) and Epiph (4.9-11) both occur 
where the taxpayer paid in only three install- 
ments instead of in any number up to eleven, and 
that the occurrence in Phamenoth (5.1-3) is 
accompanied by other unusual features, (1) the 
payer’s first installment was discharged in Mechir, 
(2) he paid two installments each in Pharmuthi 
and Epiph, (3) he paid his pig tax in Thoth, and 
(4) an undeciphered special notation was set 
against him in the margin.” A'l this may be no 
more than coincidence, but it is suggestive. 

As regards the latter, the reading is correct 
as given, not as conjectured by Hunt, (J.EZ.A. 
xvii, p. 268). _ 

5 Another suggestion whereby ) is 
resolved into yer(add\ay#) is put forward by 
Johnson in his review. There was probably 
some provision for the fluctuation of the cur- 
rency, but I do not think that these abbreviations 
reflect it. Again, too many phenomena are 
unexplained. 

6 This group of observations is presented through 
the courtesy of the editors. 

7 Cf. p. 76, but Prof. Westermann tells me that 
“no = is there. The letters before « are two in 
number, not three,” thus eliminating the. other- 
wise attractive conjecture that this Sisois was 
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In the third table a cursory glance shows 
occasional omissions and _ errors; detailed 
examination might reveal others. Under Phao- 
phi, W 1338 is a wrong reference; under Hathyr, 
W 392 ovnd( ) X¢ (with p. 434), and W 1398 
¢o( ) X35 should be added, and V 89 should be 
referred to Thoth; under Mechir, Bilabel makes a 
well-taken point on the double date of W 424; ! 
W 453 should read 446; W 454Xao( ) Ax~ should 
be added; V 87 may be Mesore;? M 45 should 
read \Xé, as edited; V 242 is a wrong reference, 
but rightly appears under Pachon, except that the 
tax name should be omitted; under Pharmuthi 
W 454 Xao( ) Ax~ should be added; W 1404 and 
1550 should read 1414 and 1549 respectively; W 
370 and 374 should be listed as “‘made out by the 
bank,” not by the praktores;* under Payni, W 
1563 should be attributed to Mechir ‘ and should 
read vd; W 507 reads \xe; under Epiph, W 443 
xw( ) Bad( ) 6 should be inserted; under 
Mesore, M 47 should read Me(xelp) \vre;* 
W 375, like 370 and 374, should move to p. 54, 
as should W 377, 386 and 397 under Thoth. 
Under the latter month should be inserted W 1400 
xw( )Bad( ) W 1374 should be listed under 


also the praktor of Ryl. ii 194 (a.p. 134-6, Ar- 
sinoite nome?). His father was probably the 
same as Isas, son of Pulydamas, in 3.6.16. 

1 B-liste, ii, p. 60. 

2 [bid., p. 27. 

3 Praktores are not attested for Thebes before 
A.D. 107 (Tait Gr. Ostr., p. 92, no. 99). WO367-75 
and others are corrected to Ilereue(v@dis) Ix 
(@ros) by Wilcken in Ostr. ii, pp. 483 f. Dr. 
Schubart has been good enough to re-examine 
these ostraka in the light of Viereck’s reading of 
tpa( ) in 378 (B-liste, ii, p. 58), which he con- 
siders “‘ganz unsicher.” “Nur in P. 1615 
(WO 370) scheint auch miglich oder vielmehr 
wahrscheinlich. . . . / Alles in Allem michte ich 
doch Wilckens zweite Lesung fiir die beste 
halten.” 

‘ B-liste, ii, p. 120. 

5 Ibid., p. 36, where are other material cor- 
rections. 

6 Mr. Bell writes that he cannot agree with 
Tait’s re-reading (B-liste, ii, p. 107) of the name 
of the month. ‘What I see, and the more I look 
at the ostrakon the more I feel this must be right, 
is not but dc (or conceivably 
In other words Aecios LeSacords, Thoth, the 
Macedonian and honorific names being both 
given. . . . Skeat fully agrees with my reading.” 
The date is a.p. 67. 
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Hathyr, and 1549 under Pharmuthi, reading \8; 
W 1556 is a wrong reference. References to Tait 
(Koptos) should read p. 107, no. 204, ete. In 
this table it would have been instructive to give 
the years of the citations; and Thoth might well 
have been placed at the beginning instead of at 
the end. 

As usual, the ixx7 is not included among the 
pepuopoi (pp. 11 f., 29). However, in spite of the 
note to Ryl. ii 193, 4, it is probable that no dis- 
tinction should be made between it and the 
“distributed taxes.”” Cf. Ox. xii 1518, 7 and 23. 

But this and the other questions here discussed 
are matters of opinion in a newly opened field. 
In their present publication the editors and 
Columbia University bespeak the cordial appre- 
ciation of papyrologists and historians for a 
welcome and careful contribution to a puzzling 
aspect of Roman Egypt. 

H. Comrort 
Haverrorp 


Karants: Tue Tempues, Corn Hoarps, Borant- 
CAL AND Reports, SEAsons 1924— 
1931, edited by Arthur E. R. Boak. University 
of Michigan Studies, Humagistic Series, Vol. 
XXX. Pp. xii+ 93; pls. 37, plans 16, diagrams 
4. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 
1933. $2.50. 

It has been the peculiar merit of the Michigan 
University expedition to Kém Aushim, the 
ancient Karanis, that it was the first expedition 
to undertake the quite systematic excavation, 
year after year, of a city whose history falls 
entirely in the Graeco-Roman Period, and which 
has no special historical significance. The sites 
of this and other Ptolemaic cities in the Fayyim 
were not previously thought to be worth so much 
time and expense, being esteemed chiefly as 
papyrus-mines. And since most of Egypt’s 
ancient city-sites abound in an earth, the product 
of organic decay, which forms a useful fertilizer 
(sebakh), they have for many years since been 
disappearing, unexcavated and to a large extent 
unrecorded, the destruction being nowadays 
greatly accelerated by the employment of light 
railways to remove the earth: 

The conditions existing at Ké6m Aushim have 
been typical for the whole country, especially in 
the Fayyim and the Delta. When Michigan 
University took up work there some eight years 
ago there was in virtual possession a land com- 
pany, the Daira Agnelli, which was removing 
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daily from the place, under official license, as 
much sebakh as would fill a house 30 feet long, 16 
feet wide and 13 feet high; with five railheads it 
had already cleared down to bedrock a large and 
almost entirely unrecorded area in the center of 
the town, which now resembled the crater of a 
voleano. There was no possibility of the sebakh 
license (which is not under the control of the 
Antiquities Department) being revoked or sus- 
pended in the interests of archaeology, so the two 
enterprises operated side by side; and for seven 
years the expedition, to prevent further ruin of 
the site by the Daira, had to supply the latter 
with sebakh good enough for it to accept, that there 
might be no excuse for further removals from 
unexcavated ground. This restricted digging to 
areas both rich in fertilizer and near the Daira’s 
railheads. It might be thought that Michigan 
would be meeting the situation by releasing the 
licensed 200 cubic metres a.day to those hungry 
railheads; but expeditions are in the field for at 
most half the year, while the Daira works all the 
year round, so that it was necessary for the expe- 
dition to accumulate enormous reserve dumps to 
prevent the rest of the city disappearing during the 
summers. What conditions for conscientious ex- 
cavators, striving after the utmost possible exploi- 
tation of their concession! Let us represent them 
by A. A is authorized to edit a unique Chinese 
encyclopaedia. He finds that B has permission, 
of which he avails himself fully, to tear out and 
destroy 200 pages of it daily, and has already 
pulped about half the work. A’s only chance of 
editing the remainder is to hand B every evening 
200 pages of which A has made an accurate copy. 
But B is not obliged to take what A offers him; 
he may do so to save himself trouble, but if he 
prefers to take other pages that A has not yet 
copied, nobody can stop him. Scholarship under 
difficulties? Yes, too bad, but B’s pulped Chinese 
paper is a product of economic importance. This 
state of things was to some extent mitigated in 
1931, when the Antiquities Department, after 
years of effort, succeeded in obtaining a new 
regulation by which, on a site under scientific 
excavation, digging for sebakh is limited to places 
designated by the excavators. Some part of such 
concessions will be lost, probably, unless the 
management is as active as Michigan was; but 
not necessarily the best part. 

It is very satisfactory to know that the expedi- 
tion, despite these adverse conditions, has been 
rewarded for its enterprise by excellent results, 
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falling into two main classes: architectural 
data, drawn from the numerous buildings un- 
covered; and objects chiefly from the houses, 
including much fine glass, large quantities of 
pottery mostly datable within 30 to 50 years—a 
fact of great importance for the dating of Egypto- 
Roman pottery found elsewhere—many bronze 
objects, terracottas, coins, textiles, and innumer- 
able homely implements of wood, basketry and 
rope which demonstrate the continuity of Egyp- 
tian peasant life throughout the ages. Nor have 
papyri and ostraka been lacking. Hitherto it is 
the architectural results that have been published, 
both in the volume of 1931 and in that of which 
it is time some details were now given. 

The greater part of the work is concerned with 
two temples. The northern one, excavated in 
1924-1925, is described by the Editor, who be- 
lieves that it was probably devoted to the cult of 
the crocodile-god Soknopaios, together with Zeus- 
Ammon-Sarapis-Helios, and possibly Isis also. 
To date it has been made hard by the absence of 
any evidence within the building, and the total 
destruction by sebakh diggers of most of the ad- 
jacent contemporary buildings; but it was prob- 
ably built about the first century after Christ, 
and abandoned about the middle of the third cen- 
tury. Few objects, and those of no great im- 
portance, were found here (a photograph of the 
“excellently rendered” small statue of a goddess 
would have been acceptable). The southern 
temple area, with its houses, temenos wall, ban- 
queting hall, etc., is described by Mr. E. E. 
Peterson, the Field Director. Dedicated to 
Pnepheros and Petesouchos, two more of the 
crocodile-gods with which the Fayyim swarmed, 
the temple was built about 60 a.p. and abandoned 
about 200 years later. When the expedition 
commenced work here in 1929, important parts of 
it, seen some years before, had been removed by 
the sebbakhin, who had also entirely destroyed the 
later houses within the temenos; had this temple 
and the other one not been of stone they would 
doubtless have disappeared without trace some 
time ago. No objects other than architectural 
elements are stated to have been found here. 
The sectional drawings of this area show very 
interestingly the alterations and upward additions 
made to the houses as the ground-level, like those 
of many oriental cities of long duration, rose 
steadily century after century. The street floor 
of great-grandfather’s time having gone right un- 
derground now makes commodious cellarage, and 
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his cellar, now in the bowels of the earth, has been 
filled in; the old upper floor now finding itself on 
the street level, we have had to provide it with 
doors, and to build on another storey over it, in 
order to have somewhere to sleep. 

Details are given by Dr. Milne and the late Mr. 
A. G. K. Hayter of three coin hoards from the 
houses, consisting mostly of minimi, with many 
local imitations of imperial issues, and of Alex- 
andrian tetradrachms. The book closes with 
identifications, by various experts, of organic re- 
mains, comprising cereals from houses and gran- 
aries (rye, oats and common wheat are notably 
absent), fruits and other plants, and animal 
remains. 

This is an excellent publication of some results 
of an important expedition, but it might have 
been somewhat better put together. The two 
series, each with its own numbering, of plates and 
plans of the two temples, are confusing to the 
reader who is hunting about, and will make con- 
cise reference difficult. Mr. Terentieff’s beautiful 
plans have unfortunately suffered the over-reduc- 
tion often found in archaeological works (here the 
unnecessarily small format is to blame), so that 
many of the room-numbers are almost illegible, 
and some of the conventional hatching has be- 
come a blur. There is no index, and no proper 
list of plates; such a list, with references from 
plates to text, should be included in all books of 
this kind. 

BaTTIsScOMBE GUNN 
Tue University Museum 
Philadelphia 


Excavations AT MinturNaE. Volume II: In- 
SCRIPTIONS. Part I: Repusiican Maaistrt, 
by Jotham Johnson. Rome, the International 
Mediterranean Research Association; also the 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933. $3.50. 


The twenty-nine inscriptions published in this 


volume are very important. They contain 
twenty-three lists of magistri and six of magistrae 
that in some respects resemble those of Campania. 
Since the stones were trimmed in the early empire 
to fit into the orthostates of a temple, the first lines 
are usually missing, but Spes appears as the deity 
honored on three, Ceres on one, V(enus) on one, 
and Mercurius Feliz on one. 

Slaves predominate among the magistri (usu- 
ally twelve in number); on several all twelve are 
slaves, on others eleven or ten; the highest number 
of liberti is six, except in one list of women where 
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There seems to be only one 
free-born person, a woman. In these respects the 
lists differ decidedly from those of Capua. It is 
also striking that six of the lists are of women;! in 
No. 8 they are actually called magistrae. Women 
would, of course, not be the regular representa- 
tives of a vicus. As one should expect, the pro- 
portion of freed persons is larger on these six than 
in the rest, since slave women would seldom be 
known outside of the household. Only one of 
these six inscriptions is near enough completeness 
to bear the name of the deity, which in this case is 
V(enus). The good photographs provided by the 
editor are welcome, since the transcription of the 
names is not free from errors. 

Chapter III has a useful list of the gentilicia; 
some twenty of the hundred and twenty-one 
family names found on these lists were known 
from former inscriptions of Minturnae. An 
attempt is made to indicate the parts of Italy 
where the names occur with some frequency. 
This chapter will perhaps serve as a basis for 
further work, but the reasoning is sometimes 
marred by strange assertions like this (p. 75): 
“In my opinion the Vergilii can have reached 
Minturnae only as members of the colony civium 
Romanorum established there in 295 B.c.” The 
opinion seems to betray a rather immature con- 
ception of Roman history and Roman society. 

Chapter IV gives an index of cognomina of 
slaves and liberti and contains a rather daring 
attempt to decide upon the provenance of these 
people. As is well known, slaves that bore Greek 
names usually came to Italy through Eastern 
trade, but few of them were actually Greeks. 
Hence the percentages of “‘Greeks, Asian Greeks, 
and Syrian Greeks” come to little. The editor 
puts down Licinus as Italian (it occurs three 
times), but as a slave-name it was probably Celt- 
ic; and after the time of Plautus Hilarus was 
probably felt as Latin rather than Greek. 

Chapter V treats the very difficult question of 
the organization of the magistri. The chapter is 
not a strong contribution. One might as well 
write an article on “Boards” and try to group 
School Boards, Boards of Bank Directors, Boards 


of Trustees, and Boards of Trade in one useless 


1Tt will be remembered that in 217 B.c. the 
libertae of Rome were asked to bring gifts to 
Feronia (Livy 22, 1, 18); the order was derived 
from the Sibylline books of Cumae (Macrob. 1, 
6,13). There are magistrae of Mater Matuta at 
Cora, and of Bona Dea at several places. 


ten are ex-slaves. 
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conglomerate, as to attempt to reach a unified 
conception for groups of magistri at Capua (not a 
municipality), Delos (a Greek marketplace fre- 
quented by foreign “colonies”), New Carthage 
and Tolosa (non-Roman cities), and Minturnae 
(a citizen colony).1_ The editor adds to the con- 
fusion by including a number of references to 
magistri of professional guilds (as at Praeneste) 
and of municipally organized worshippers of the 
Lares. 

I suspect that several different elements entered 
into the organizations of Minturnae and that the 
lists may well illustrate diverse purposes and 
functions. The facts that Rome had much extra- 
territorial public land near Minturnae (the salinae 
and the pitch forests—which would also in time 
yield arable land), that the old-uruncan city was 
not destroyed or all taken over for the colony of 
295, that there was room for a new colony later, 
—all these facts would indicate that there was 
need of several kinds, of organizations for cults, 
partly municipal, partly extramunicipal. It may 
even be that the old cults of Trifanum were cared 
for at Minturnae by separate boards, as e.g. those 
of the Laurentes were at Rome. We must con- 
sider such possibilities and await further evidence 
before we even touch the question. The fifth 


chapter as it stands is based on a misconception of 
what problems really are involved. 
We are, nevertheless, exceedingly grateful for 


the volume. It contains very important material 
for cults, institutions, grammar, and the paleog- 
raphy of inscriptions that it was well to publish 
quickly, and a few immature judgments do no 
harm to the collection. We hope that those who 
are responsible for this excavation will come to 
realize that to historians of the Republic it is one 
of the most important ever undertaken in Italy, 
and that they will provide adequate aid to the 
enthusiastic and hard-working staff in the field. 
Congratulations are due Dr. Johnson for what he 
has actually accomplished in so short a time.? 

TENNEY FRANK 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1 Among his many references, C.I.L. I, 1506, 
might have been mentioned (the magistri of Cora 
contribute to the shrine of Mens Bona). 

2 Note of editors: Dr. Johnson has asked us to 
call attention to these corrigenda: 

p. 15 (6 Il. from bottom; p. 16, Il. 2 and 7) 
cancel references to Teupilus (25, 12). 

p. 14, 1. 14 of text, read Agat(h)o(n).Saufei. 
A.s. instead of M.s. 
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AncreENtT CorINTH WITH A ‘TOPOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH OF THE CorrnTHIA. Part I: From the 
Earliest Times to 404 B.c., by J. G. O'Neill, 
Ph.D. (The Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Archaeology, No. 8) pp. xiii+270; pls. 10. 
Baltimore, the Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. 
$5.00. 

This is a well written, readable monograph deal- 
ing in eight chapters with the Topography of 
Corinth and its Territory; the City and its Cita- 
del; Prehistoric Corinth; Early Accounts, Cults 
and Myths; the Tyranny and the Constitution 
which succeeded it; the Colonial System of 
Corinth and Early Foreign Relations; the Persian 
War: Before and After; and the Peloponnesian 
War. There are also two appendices on the 
Coinage of Corinth; and the Lelantine War and 
the Naupactian Inscription. The treatment is by 
no means exhaustive, and it offers not a great deal 
that is new. Indeed the chief value of the book 
seems to me to lie in the fact that it assembles and 
summarizes most of the older views on early 
Corinthian history. The author has made an in- 
dustrious study of previous writers in this field, 
and copious citations from their works appear. 
Fully one tenth of Dr. O’Neill’s text consists of 
direct quotation from other books. The archaeo- 
logical material, on the other hand, has not been 
adequately sifted and scrutinized; much could 
still be gleaned from a patient and painstaking 
study of the remains at Corinth itself and from 
a thorough exploration of Corinthia. But the 
time has not yet come for a definitive work on the 
history of Corinth; the excavations are still being 
continued, and each season sees an accumulating 
increment of valuable evidence. Even in the 
past three years a vast amount of new material 
has been brought to light at Corinth and in the 
excavations of the British School at Perachora. 
A really new outlook on Corinthian history can 
only be gained when the spade has completed its 
work and when the results have been comprehen- 
sively and meticulously evaluated. In the mean- 
time Dr. O’Neill’s book may serve as a convenient 
collection of the evidence from the literary 
sources. 

Cart W. BLEGEN 


University or CINCINNATI 


p. 130, read Livy XXXVI, 37 for XXVI, 37. 
p. 133, 1. 4 of quotation from Appian, read 
ever. 
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Antoninus Pius, by Willy Hiittl, Pp. v+372. 
Prag. J. G. Calve’sche Universitiits-Buchhand- 
lung, Vol. II, 1933. 12M. 

It is hard to judge the value of this second 
volume of Hiittl’s history of the reign of Antoni- 
nus Pius before the appearance of the first. The 
published volume is made up entirely of source 
material. The first part of it is a Prosopographia, 
arranged by provinces, of all the imperial officials 
known from the reign: The discussions are care- 
ful and independent, and Hiittl’s dating of the 
proconsuls of Asia is of particular interest. The 
second part of the volume, entitled Antoninus 
Pius in den Inschriften seiner Zeit, contains the 
text of all the inscriptions which can be dated in 
the reign, printed in full even to the filling out of 
abbreviations. Because of the dearth of literary 
sources for the period, the inscriptions are very 
important, but they make dull reading with their 
interminable repetitions of the emperors’ names 
and titles. A geographical arrangement of the 
material would have been more illuminating than 
Hiittl’s arrangement according to the publications 
in which the inscriptions are available. 

Lity Ross TayLor 

Bryn Mawr 


Victor1ANo Juarist1, Esmaltes con Especial 
Mencion de los Espatioles. (Collection Labor.) 
Barcelona: Editorial Labor. Pp. 286. 


Since the early nineteenth century the history 
of enamelling has attracted the attention of 


writers interested in antiquities. Because we 
have not so far learned all that is possible about 
many phases of this delightful art and because 
much of the material is not yet properly organ- 
ized, it is well that there is as yet no end to the 
production of books concerning enamels. Sefior 
Juaristi’s book is the latest and in it he attempts 
to give us a complete picture of the subject. In 
addition he devotes the second portion to enamels 
and enamelling in his own country whose impor- 
tance for the history of enamelling has been in- 
creasingly apparent since Leguina' published his 
monograph in 1909. 

The opening chapter deals with the technical 
side, a chapter of particular interest because here 
the author writes from his own personal experi- 
ence, an advantage rarely granted to art histori- 
ans. He then takes up in survey the history of 
enamelling in all countries, starting with a brief 

1 Enrique de Leguina, Esmaltes Espafioles, Ma- 
drid, 1909. 
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discussion of Oriental enamels. The author next 
studies the Byzantine enamels, and here he fails 
to take advantage of the recent books of M. 
Rosenberg, who distinguishes between the genuine 
enamels from the Byzantine Empire and the con- 
temporary Occidental copies. After this he 
traces the history of European enamels from those 
made by wandering barbarians, through the 
Middle Ages, with special chapters on German, 
Limoges and Gothic enamels, and closes with an 
outline of the development in the Renaissance, 
Baroque and contemporary periods. 

The latter half of the book follows a similar 
arrangement, but discusses Spanish enamelling 
and enamels in Spain beginning with the earliest 
attempts at making enamels south of the Pyre- 
nees, particularly of the art as practiced by the 
Moors and its significance for Spain. There fol- 
lows a discussion of Romanesque and Gothic 
enamels in Spain in which Sefior Juaristi points 
out the differences between the many Limoges 
enamels which were imported into the Spanish 
peninsula in abundance and the work of local 
craftsmen, such as the many crosses with enam- 
elled medallions in the churches of Castille and 
Catalonia. He defends, and justly I believe, the 
thesis that the enamels with which the ivory box 
in the Burgos Museum (originally from Santo 
Domingo de Silos) was repaired are French in 
origin. Next are important chapters on the Ren- 
aissance and later epochs, while at the end is a 
bibliography with references to recent books and 
articles and a splendid index. In addition to the 
seventy-five cuts in the text, there are over fifty 
plates at the back of the book, many of the illus- 
trations being of little known or unpublished enam- 
els, thus greatly increasing the value of the book. 

Among this new material Seftor Juaristi gives 
us for the first time illustrations of the shrine for a 
relic of the True Cross in the Cathedral at Pam- 
plona, originally a gift of Manuel Paleologo to 
Carlos el Noble. It is unknown whether the 
relic was contained in a reliquary at the time 
Paleologo gave it to the King of Navarre, but in 
other instances as when Amaury, King of Jerusa- 
lem, sent a piece of the True Cross to the Abbey of 
Grandmont, the relic was contained in an elegant 
shrine. It is certain, however, that this reliquary 
at Pamplona is not homogeneous. The central 
cross may have been a gift of Manuel Paleologo 
along with the relic. With the many projecting 
crystals it brings at once to mind Italian crosses 

2 Leguina, op. cit., p. 82. 
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of the fourteenth century (there is one in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art) in which this is 
quite characteristic. The Byzantine emperor 
quite possibly had the precious relic encased by an 
Italian goldsmith before he reached Paris, in 
which city he made his impassioned plea to Carlos 
el Noble and forwarded to him this gift. The 
base seems also to be of the fourteenth century, 
but differs very much stylistically from the central 
cross. The two smaller crosses on either side of 
the central one are later in date: the finer one at 
the left is of the fifteenth century and recalls a 
group of French enamels, a splendid sample of 
which may be seen in the Louvre;' the mate is, 
as Dr. Juaristi has noted, a later and rather poor 
imitation. The explanation for this may be that 
some later custodian thought to improve the 
appearance of the reliquary by making additions 
and alterations. The Renaissance columns on 
which these two crosses rest probably replace two 
Gothic pinnacles, thus destroying the design and 
detracting from the purpose of the whole which 
was to emphasize the important relic of the Holy 
Cross. The sixteenth century is quite possibly 
the time when these alterations were made, a 
period in Navarre which tended to be archaeologi- 
cal as is evidenced by a book cover? also in the 


Cathedral of Pamplona, a sixteenth-century imi- 
tation of another twelfth-century book cover in 
the Collegiate Church of Roncesvalles. 

The base of the reliquary, on the other hand, I 
believe to be local work made during the time of 


Carlos el Noble. In the Church of San Saturnino 
is the shrine* for the finger of the saint, which 
also rests on an architectural base with baissetaille 
enamels. But on the Pamplona shrine the en- 
amels are far superior and recall, particularly in 
the scenes from the life of Christ, French minia- 
tures of the late fourteenthcentury. This may be 
merely because art during the fourteenth century 
tended toward internationalism, for the figures of 
the apostles, especially in the drawing of the faces, 
resemble those on the chalice of Ugué‘ made by 
Ferrando, a Navarrese metalworker. Sefior Fer- 
nando de Mendoza‘* published a document con- 


1J.-J. Marquet de Vasselot, Catalogue de 
lOrfévrerie et de l Emaillerie, Paris, 1914, no. 142. 

2 E. Bertaux, L’ Exposition rétrospective de Sara- 
gosse, Paris, 1910, p. 239. 

3’ Fernando de Mendoza, Los Plateros de Carlos 
el Noble, Rey de Navarra, Pamplona 1925, pls. 6-7. 

4F. de Mendoza, op. cit., pls. 1-2. 

5 Op. cit., p. 91. 
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cerning a similar work executed by Garvain, a 
metalworker of Carlos el Noble: Primo por el pie 
de una crux doro a piedras, perles, balizes (rubi 
pdlido) et saffires que dio el Rey a l'ymagin de 
Sancta Maria de Pomplona en el mes de Jullio et el 
di a de Vlespina laynno milccelrxix®, et lo tiene 
ymagin en su mano. El dicho pie fecho dargent 
dobra de magonneria esmaltatada a las armas del 
Rey pesa x ongas e meya dargent. Comptados al 
dobla peso por obra e faicon montan xxi* onga 
dargent, que fazen II marcos V ongas. This de- 
scription almost fits that of the base for the cross 
at Pamplona and surely if local metalworkers were 
able to produce such works of art, there is no 
reason to doubt that the base in the Cathedral of 
Pamplona with its resemblances to existing Na- 
varrese metalwork and enamels is also of local 
workmanship. 

Thus the book gives us a summary of the art of 
enamelling as known in the Orient and Occident, 
utilizing many recently published monographs 
and articles on the subject. In addition the 
author goes into greater detail concerning his own 
country, giving us the most complete picture of 
the history of Spanish enamelling that we have so 
far. The book helps to round out our knowledge 
of a subject which seems ever fresh because of the 
intimate charm of the enamels themselves. 


Marvin Cuauncy Ross 


ANTIKE PORPHYRWERKE (STUDIEN ZUR SPATAN- 
TIKEN KUNSTGESCHICHTE), by Richard Del- 
brueck. Pp. 245, 122 figs., 112 pls. Berlin/ 
Leipzig, de Gruyter, 19382. 4°. , 


This book, a completely annotated and illus- 
trated corpus of ancient works in porphyry, com- 
mences with a series of transcriptions of the most 
important testimonia on the subject which the 
author has culled from ancient authors, and from 
writers of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
which is followed by a select and classified bibliog- 
raphy. The text is comprised in the “‘Introduc- 
tion” to the corpus, and is a singularly successful 
example of Delbrueck’s faculty of concentrating 
the most comprehensive information in the least 
number of words. There is scarcely anything 
lacking to a complete treatment of the subject in 
this Einleitung—and it occupies thirty-three 
pages of text! 

The bulk of the book is made up of the “Cata- 
logue of Works in Porphyry,” covering nearly 200 
pages, in which almost every existing example is 
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illustrated by a text-figure or one or more plates. 
Complete indices are appended. 

Porphyry proper, works in which are alone ad- 
mitted to Delbrueck’s catalogue, was available to 
antiquity only in the quarries of the porphyry 
mountain which lay somewhat north of the an- 
cient road from Koptos on the Nile to Myos 
Hormos on the Red Sea. The first contribution 
of the Introduction is the relating of the descrip- 
tion of convict mine-labor in the Passio Quattuor 
Coronatorum to the “‘mons porphyreticus” instead 
of the neighborhood of Sirmium, whereby a valu- 
able source is gained for the reconstruction of the 
ancient administration of the porphyry quarries, 
to supplement the evidence obtained from existing 
remains at the mountain itself, and descriptions of 
visitors. A royal property under the Ptolemies, 
the porphyry mountain became imperial property, 
like all important mines and quarries, under the 
Empire, and the evidence indicates that it was 
administered more or less directly by the praefec- 
tus Aegypti himself, though only one, and in fact 
the too-ambitious Cornelius Gallus who first filled 
that office under Augustus, seems to have dared 
use the porphyry for personal glory, if Delbrueck’s 
interesting suggestion, that Augustus’ prefect is 
to be recognized in the porphyry bust of the 
Palazzo Doria in Rome, can be trusted. The 
stone was from the beginning to the end of its 
ancient history as artistic material, reserved in 
principle to royalty. But this notion of it was not 
Pharaonic, and we find the exploitation of the 
mountain beginning with Ptolemy II’s building 
of the road from Koptos to Myos Hormos. Un- 
der the early Empire, the sporadic employment of 
porphyry for imperial usé is deftly associated by 
Delbrueck, with apparently good reason, with the 
outcropping of autocratic notions in imperial 
heads. Thus we find evidence of it in the reigns 
of Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, and with the 
disappearance of republican fictions in the second 
century the stone became par excellence the sym- 
bol of imperial dignity, and the exploitation of its 
source became a matter of imperial concern. 
This conception of porphyry became naturally 
more rigid with the investing of imperialia with 
sacral state under Diocletian and Constantine. 
Its continuance in the Eastern Empire inspired 
the building of the Porphyra, the garden palace 
veneered with porphyry in which the Empresses 
brought forth the imperial heirs; in the West it 
outlasted the fall of the Empire, the association of 
the stone with royalty being transformed into a 
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symbolic reservation of it to ultra-holy parts of 
the church furniture, tombs of the saints, and the 
like. The Byzantine imitations of the kings of 
Sicily included the use of porphyry for royal 
sarcophagi; the stone remained the royal symbol 
even to the bitter end of the Hohenstaufens, if it 
be true that Conradin was beheaded on a porphyry 
block. Such cruel irony is at least historic in the 
blinding of Constantine VI, whom his mother 
Irene deprived of sight in 797, in the very Por- 
phyra where she bore him. 

The systematic exploitation of the quarries be- 
gan in the second century; by the middle of the 
fourth it had ceased, since the quarries were the 
home of hermits in the second half of that century, 
and Delbrueck finds no existing statuary in 
porphyry (with one late exception) which can be 
dated later than c. 350. The later employment 
of the stone consisted of re-use of older pieces or, 
for the imperial sarcophagi which continued to be 
made even into the fifth century, blocks were ob- 
tained by special expeditions to the quarries. 

Porphyry sculpture in the second century be- 
gins to be plentiful and versatile with Hadrian and 
the Antonines, and reflects in its Greek mode and 
copying or adapting of early Greek and also 
Egyptian style the cultured connoisseurship of 
that age. Contemporary effect is maintained, 
however, in imperial portraits such as the busts of 
Divi adorning a series of porphyry columns, of 
which a surviving pair is in the Louvre,—a series 
Delbrueck inclines to ascribe to the Moles 
Hadriani. 

The height of activity in the porphyry quarries 
was reached in Diocletian’s reign. It was then 
that the Quattro Coronati were sent to the moun- 
tain, and it is for this period that their Passio is an 
especially valuable source. The evidence be- 
comes for this time also clearer on the practice of 
sending models to the porphyry mountain and to 
other imperial quarries as well, to serve as norm 
for imperial statues and other works to be done by 
official command,—a practice which explains the 
close resemblance of such works even when 
executed in stones of widely different provenance. 
Such sculpture was carved in the quarries, save 
for details to be finished at destination; many of 
the extant sculptures still show these details in 
blocked-out form. 

Delbrueck assigns to Diocletian’s reign the two 
great porphyry sarcophagi in the Vatican (of 
Constantia and Helena). He also points out the 
increase of Oriental detail in the porphyry sculp- 
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ture of the period,—for example in the introduc- 
tion of the round soldier’s cap which he considers 
an innovation probably originating in Syria. 
The essential character, however, of the monu- 
mental art, is to him not derivative from the East. 
The foundation of Constantinople and the decora- 
tion of the new capital enlarged the scope of 
porphyry sculpture on imperial order; in Con- 
stantine’s forum was erected a porphyry column 
bearing his statue, and the porticoes of the forum 
contained twelve porphyry statues; the Phila- 
delphion contained the pedestal of a jewelled 
cross, statues of two of the emperor’s sons, en- 
throned; the ‘“‘Philadelphion”’ proper (a group of 
two imperial princes embracing one another); a 
statue of Constantine and another of Helena; all 
works of porphyry. In Hagia Sophia was an- 
other porphyry statue of Helena, ranked with 
two others of gold and silver. The great por- 
phyry sarcophagus in Hagia Irene is probably, 
according to Delbrueck, the tomb of Constantine 
himself; and the creation of the Porphyra-palace 
is ascribed to the same ruler by Liutprand of 
Cremona. 

It was in Constantine’s time that the use of the 
*“‘rota’”’ seems to have commenced,—the circular 
plaque of porphyry placed in the pavement of 
ceremonial rooms of the palace, where the em- 
peror might stand, or ambassadors representing 
royalty in other lands. The “rota” passed from 
secular usage into the church, to mark the spot 
where the emperor stood during the liturgy. 

After the Arabian Desert, and the porphyry 
mountain which was within it, passed out of con- 
trol of the Empire, the imperial use of porphyry 
naturally lessened, but did not by any means 
cease. If a sarcophagus was not obtainable for 
an emperor’s burial, a porphyry tub sufficed, as in 
the case of Maximianus Herculius and Valentinian 
II. The custom maintained itself along with 
other Byzantine borrowings during Norman and 
Hohenstaufen rule in Sicily, where Roger was 
buried in a sarcophagus at Cefalii made of por- 
phyry slabs, and the four great porphyry tombs 
in the cathedrals of Palermo and Monreale con- 
tain the ashes of Henry VI, Frederick II, Con- 
stantia, and William I. 

The art of carving the stone, lost in Europe 
during the Gothic centuries, was revived in the 
sixteenth century in Italy, especially by the Floren- 
tine Tadda (1497-1585) and his son. Porphyry 
forgeries commence with the present century, and 
are principally represented by a Dacian’s head in 
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the Boston Museum, and an “Aelius Verus” 
and a boy’s head in the Metropolitan of New 
York. 

The catalogue raisonné which forms the bulk 
of the book contains the apparatus underlying 
the concise but exhaustive Introduction, from 
which the above salient observations are drawn. 
Noteworthy in this section is the discussion of the 
two porphyry columns in the Louvre with corbel- 
busts of Nerva and Trajan; the detailed treat- 
ment of the paired imperial statues, similarly cor- 
belled on columns, of the Palazzo Ducale at 
Venice, with their counterparts in the Museo 
Profano of the Vatican Library; the convincing 
attribution of the enthroned togatus in the Mu- 
seum of Alexandria to Diocletian’s reign (Del- 
brueck inclines to consider it a portrait of Diocle- 
tian himself); the masterly identification of the 
imperial statues in Berlin, Turin, and Vienna. 
An excursus on imperial portraits of Diocletian’s 
and Constantine’s time provides our best treat- 
ment of this subject to date, done in Delbrueck’s 
characteristically stenographic brevity. The Con- 
stantine column at Constantinople is recorded 
with equal exhaustion of the evidence and 
equal brevity. In the section of the Catalogue 
devoted to sarcophagi, an interesting number is 
the group of five warrior-heads distributed among 
the Palazzo Riccardi, the Bargello, and Ince 
Blundell Hall, which Delbrueck does not believe 
belonged to the sarcophagus of Helena, though 
without doubt to be dated in the early fourth 
century. Syrian elements in the costume make it 
probable that the model for the sculptors who 
carved these heads at the porphyry quarries was 
prepared in Antioch, capital of the diocese which 
included Egypt; the same may be said for the 
imperial pairs adorning the Palazzo Ducale at 
Venice. 

It is seldom that one meets, in recent archaeo- 
logical literature, a handling of a subject so 
exhaustive and ut the same time so easily used for 
reference, as this monograph on a difficult theme, 
and one that has insistently demanded treatment. 
No book can be called the “last word”’ on any 
archaeological subject in these days of wide-flung 
exploration and excavation, with new data coming 
to hand in bewildering abundance, but the re- 
viewer knows of none of recent times to which the 
phrase might be applied with more justice, than to 
Delbrueck’s wholly admirable work. 

C. R. Morey 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 
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Tue ATHENIAN Pnyx 

We are grateful to Professor W. B. Dinsmoor 
for the attention which he has devoted in a recent 
number of this Journal (XX XVII, pp. 180 ff.) to 
our study of the ““Pnyx in Athens” (Hesperia, I, 
pp. 90-217) and in particular for pointing out 
several errors and inconsistencies in our text.! 
We take this opportunity, however, of reaffirming 
our belief in a number of our original opinions 
which Professor Dinsmoor has challenged. This 
we venture to do with apologies for renewing the 
century-old strife over the form of this unhappy 
monument but with the desire of emphasizing the 
importance, especially for the benefit of students 
not familiar with the site, of several pieces of 
evidence which can be fully appreciated only by a 
close study of the actual remains. 

We regret that a certain looseness in our text 
(p. 118) led Professor Dinsmoor to suppose that 
we would restore a wooden speaker’s-platform for 
the auditorium of the First Period. Such a res- 
toration is altogether improbable nor did we in- 
tend to suggest it. Our meaning was that the 
passages in Aristophanes are indecisive for a 
choice between a bema cut from the living rock 
(wérpa) and one built up of worked stone (Ai@os). 
The conformation of the bedrock along the earliest 
retaining wall points clearly to a platform of the 
second type. 

Professor Dinsmoor hesitates to accept our 
proposed identification of the rock-cut foundation 
on the upper terrace as that of the heliotropion set 
up by Meton in the year 433/2 B.c. in connection 
with the assembly place of the First Period, basing 
his objection on the identical orientation of this 
foundation and the assembly place of the Third 
Period. But there are good reasons which make 
improbable the association of the rock-cut bed- 
ding in its original form with the final reconstruc- 
tion of the auditorium. In the first place, the 
bedding is cut with a painstaking care alien to the 
good but more hurried workmanship evident in 
other parts to be associated certainly with the 
Third Period. The bedding of the monument 
under discussion was very carefully finished with a 
toothed chisel, whereas the horizontal joints of the 

1 Professor O. J. Todd has drawn our attention 
to another error on page 191 of Hesperia I, where, 
in the second line, 9.50 m. should read 3.50 m. 
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great retaining wall of the Third Period, the bed- 
dings for the lowest steps of its north entrance, 
and the surface of the large rectangular bedding 
immediately to the south of its bema are all pre- 
pared with asingle point. Secondly, the bedding 
in question shows unmistakable traces of a re- 
working which must have involved the complete 
rebuilding of whatever monument stood on the 
site. Granted that the assembly place continued 
in use for no great time after its final reconstruc- 
tion, it is altogether improbable that a monument 
erected by the authors of that reconstruction 
should have aged to the point of requiring re- 
building and have actually been rebuilt, for the 
desirable prominence of the site was due largely 
to its propinquity to the public assembly place. 
In our original article (p. 211, note 2), we pointed 
out that the extensive rock-cutting which resulted 
in the upper terrace must postdate the original 
work on the rectangular bedding. Now it is un- 
likely that the builders of the auditorium of the 
Third Period went so far as the upper terrace for 
building material since they failed to exhaust a 


more convenient source of supply in the southeast 


corner of the assembly place itself. The good 
quality of the rock-cutting of the terrace and of 
the other monument-beddings prepared on its 
floor precludes a date later than the final recon- 
struction of the assembly place. These consider- 
ations suggest for the cutting of that terrace, and 
consequently of the rectangular bedding in its 
original form, a date earlier than this reconstruc- 
tion of the assembly place. But if we make the 
original cutting of the bedding earlier than the 
Third Period we may well make its reworking 
contemporary with the general reconstruction in- 
volved in that period, for the second working of 
the bedding is closer in character than the first to 
other stone-cutting undoubtedly of the Third 
Period. We grant that the identification of this 
bedding as that of Meton’s heliotropion is not 
capable of certain demonstration, but we would 
again point out that the shape of the bedding, the 
date of its original working and its position in rela- 
tion to the city wall and the assembly place 
answer admirably to all that we know of that 
monument. And if we grant that the reconstruc- 
tion of monument and auditorium are contem- 
porary we have but another instance of the spirit 
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of archaism which inspired the Third Period. If 
one does not care to attribute to chance the 
identity in orientation of the rectangular bedding 
and the auditorium of the Third Period it seems 
preferable to suppose that the architect in charge 
of the reconstruction of the assembly place, hav- 
ing in mind also the restoration of another and 
famous monument long ruinous, established his 
new axis not without consideration for that 
monument and the long rock scarp behind it, 
especially since a line so fixed complied readily 
with the demands of the natural terrain.! 

To our proposed reconstruction of the audi- 
torium of the Second Period, Professor Dinsmoor 
raises two objections. He would prefer to place 
the front line of the auditorium, and with it the 
bema, farther to the south, thus giving a semi- 
circular shape and a greater area to the seating 
floor. We shall defer an answer to this criticism 
until we have completed the further clearing 
which we hope to do in the southern part of the 
area. Professor Dinsmoor objects also to our res- 
toration for the Second Period of a seating floor 
sloping down toward the bema and proposes in- 
stead a level floor, suggesting as evidence a simi- 
larly level floor which he assumes in the Hadrianic 
reconstruction of the Third Period. In view of 


the present sadly ruinous state of the Second Pe- 
riod we grant that the best evidence for its recon- 
struction in this particular is the analogy of the 
Third Period: the architect of the Third Period 
was faced with an essentially similar, if more 
serious problem, than that of the Second, and the 
later builder was obviously copying in the spirit 


of archaism the plan of the earlier. But we wish 
to reaffirm our belief that the seating floor of the 
Third Period sloped down toward the bema and 
we hope below to prove, or re-prove, this point to 
general satisfaction. Consequently, the argu- 
ment from the analogy of the later period must be 
taken to imply a sloping floor for the earlier. 
And indeed the analogy of the First Period and 


1 Professor Dinsmoor points out that the axis of 
the auditorium of the Third Period projected 
toward the south bisects the neighboring angle of 
the city wall as drawn on our plan (Plate I). 
This is not significant for the question at issue be- 
cause, as is clear on our plan, the actual remains of 
the city wall have never been exposed sufficiently 
to permit of this angle being precisely located. 
The general line of the wall along the brow of the 
hill can, however, be fixed with certainty from 
visible remains to the east and west. 
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comparison with any other Greek assembly place 
of any age where public gatherings were regularly 
held point conclusively to such an arrangement. 
That the Athenians at the end of the fifth century 
should deliberately and at great expense have 
remodelled their assembly place so as to provide 
themselves with accommodations essentially in- 
ferior to those which they had long enjoyed is a 
proposition which only strong positive evidence 
could make worthy of credence. Such evidence 
has yet to be adduced. The only apparent ad- 
vantage to be gained by the reversal of the relative 
positions of bema and koilon as effected in the first 
reconstruction, viz., the shelter against the north 
wind provided by a high embankment along the 
north side of the auditorium, could not be secured 
by a seating floor merely level. Long acquaint- 
ance with the site in all seasons and all weathers 
strengthens our conviction of the importance of 
this practical! consideration. 

Professor Dinsmoor’s criticism of our proposed 
restoration of the Third Period also affects two 
vital features: in place of our sloping seating floor 
he proposes a level floor, thereby involving the 
necessity of placing the speaker at a much higher 
level on the bema, and he would carry up the 
great retaining wall in its central part by five 
courses of ashlar masonry above its present pre- 
served top. The first of these arguments is 
proposed in the face of strong positive evidence 
and supported by a new interpretation of the 
bema which cannot stand. Professor Dins- 
moor hesitates to accept the inclined mass of 
earth in the southwest corner of the area as an 
artificial filling for a sloping seating floor, pre- 
ferring to suppose that it has drifted down from 
above. Against this view are two obvious but 
weighty arguments: the bulk of the filling in 
question and the peculiar slope of its surface. 
If it reached its present position by natural 
drifting, it could have come only frém above. 
But not enough material is lacking from the 
upper terrace to have provided such a mass of 
drift, especially since at least as much earth may 
be supposed to have slipped over the southern 
as over the northern brow of the hill. Nor could 
the terrain or the disposition of the earth-filling 
on the upper terrace have influenced the natural 
drift sufficiently to account for the very pro- 
nounced and regular slope which the surface of 
the earth has assumed. But quite apart from 
these considerations, the artificial character of the 
filling is amply shown by the broad trench cut 
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along the western scarp in earlier excavations and 
by five separate trenches in various directions 
opened in the course of our own investigation. 
These have all revealed a uniform filling of earth 
and pebbles and broken stone extending down to 
the fresh surface of the worked bedrock. Loose 
masses of broken stone with air spaces through 
them found here and there in the body of the 
filling prove its artificial character. Nowhere in 
the depth of filling now preserved is there a 
trace of a rammed earth floor. Had such ever 
existed at the low level assumed by Professor 
Dinsmoor it could not possibly have completely 
disappeared, especially if one supposes that such 
a vast quantity of protecting earth drifted down 
upon it. The same workmen who dug the 
trenches through the filling in this southwest 
wing found not the slightest difficulty in de- 
tecting and clearing the packed earth floor which 
covered the ruins of the Second Period and the 
dirt roadway which led up to the foot of the main 
entrance of the Third Period. The conclusions 
are obvious and certain: the filling is artificial; 
it was thrown in at one time and that immediately 
after the completion of quarrying, and its original 
height was as great or greater than its present. 
The earth still lies to a depth of ca. 3.0 m. in the 
southwest corner of the auditorium and rises to 
within a few centimeters of the lowest step of the 
south entrance. That its sloping surface is an- 
cient is proved by the weathering on the face of 
the western scarp. This face is divided along a 
line rising gently from close by the western edge 
of the bema to the level of the lowest step at the 
south entrance and thence continuing westward 
at the same slope. Below:this line the surface of 
the rock is clean and fresh—one may still trace 
every blow of the workmen’s chisels—above the 
line, weathering has reduced the surface to a 
smooth dull grey. Such a sloping mass of earth 
can have been intended for nothing but a sloping 
seating floor and since it still rises so nearly to the 
level of the lowest step of the south entrance, rea- 
son demands that it was originally designed to 
communicate directly with those rock-hewn steps. 
Professor Dinsmoor, assuming a level seating 
floor, is driven to assume also that additional steps 
were built against the scarp to connect the floor 
with the rock-cut steps. But there is absolutely 
no trace of dressed beddings to receive such steps 
either on the floor or on the scarp upon and against 
which they must have beenset. Actually the floor 
at this point is quite jagged and irregular. 
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Everything, then, points to a sloping seating 
floor in the southwest wing, a floor rising to a 
maximum height of 4.0 m. at its outer edge 
(cf. Hesperia, I, p. 154). But we must point out 
again that there is equally convincing evidence 
for a similar floor in the southeast wing, for only 
by accepting such a floor can one explain the 
manner in which the surface of the mass of rock 
left in that wing (explain the leaving as one will) ! 
slopes regularly down from the outside toward 
the bema. If enough earth to cover its irregulari- 
ties were thrown over the rock the result would be 
a floor of precisely the slope already fixed for the 
corresponding floor in the southwest wing. This 
cannot be due to chance. 

Professor Dinsmoor finds it incredible that, had 
the architect planned for a sloping floor, he should 
have cut away the rock in the wings to a hori- 
zontal plane on a level with the base of the bema, 
leaving a beautifully finished scarp to be buried 
beneath 4 m. of earth. On the face of it the ob- 
jection seems reasonable, but the solution actu- 
ally followed was perfectly justifiable and prob- 
ably the most economical. The blocks which 
remain of the great semicircular retaining wall of 
the Third Period are enormous. Those of the 
course above, now missing, are proven by the 


beddings prepared for them on the top of the 
topmost surviving course to have been equally 


large.2 The one circumstance which made 
feasible the use of these great blocks was the 
possibility of quarrying them in the immediate 
vicinity and at a higher level. Had it been 
necessary to bring the material from a distance, 
and especially uphill, another solution for the 
problem of the retaining wall would certainly 
have been found. Consequently, the architect 
acted reasonably in cutting all his necessary wall 
blocks from the wings of the auditorium even 
though he must have been aware from the begin- 
ning that he would be obliged to refill these wings 


1 Professor Dinsmoor’s suggestion that the 
sanctuary of Zeus Hypsistos interfered with the 
completion of this corner of the auditorium is un- 
acceptable because there is nothing to suggest 
that the little sanctuary ever extended so far and 
certainly the removal of the remaining rock could 
have done it no further damage. 

2Some of the last wall blocks cut must have 
been taken from the surface of the mass of rock in 
the southeast wing. This surface has now been 
fully cleared. The outlines of the last blocks re- 
moved may be traced: they were all enormous. 
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with earth. It was much simpler, he argued, to 
cart earth than such blocks as he required. 

We share Professor Dinsmoor’s regret that 
such a fine scarp should have been concealed by an 
earth filling, but we console ourselves with the 
observation that at any rate a good half of it was 
left exposed. Certainly the precision with which 
the scarp was cut cannot be used as an argument 
for the supposition that it was intended to be 
completely exposed. As we pointed out in our 
original study (Hesperia, I, pp. 139 ff.) the mass 
of rock in the southeast wing was isolated by a 
narrow trench cut down to the level of the base of 
the bema. There is no difference in the two walls 
of this trench: that which formed the great scarp 
is neither smoother nor truer than that forming 
the side of the island of rock. Yet the latter was 
certainly intended to be cut away and so could be 
admired by few save the workmen who cut it. 
The same is true of the north face of that island of 
rock. It was left smooth and true by the quarry 
trench which produced it and yet it too was cer- 
tainly meant to be cut away. In cutting his 


scarp so smooth the architect was presumably 
moved by aesthetic considerations in the case of 
the upper parts meant to be exposed but in general 
by a desire to economize by having the blocks 


leave the quarry in such condition that one or 
more of their faces would not require reworking. 

Nor can the lines of rectangular beddings 
which, as we suggested, may have held stelae 
dividing the wedges of the auditorium be used as 
evidence against a sloping seating floor. Pro- 
fessor Dinsmoor himself used the circumstance 
that the outermost (i.e. the fourth from the axis) 
of these beddings preserved on the west side was 
raised by a limestone block 0.70 m. above the sur- 
face of bedrock, as evidence that the part of the 
floor beyond the diazoma was raised that much. 
He might also have observed that excavation 
revealed no cutting in bedrock for any save the 
first two stelae from the axis on the east side. 
The third and outer stelae must have been set in 
raised blocks. Following his own line of reason- 
ing Professor Dinsmoor would therefore be 
compelled to place the inner limit of his raised 
floor well within the line of the diazoma. But 
actually this reasoning is beside the point. We 
found the above-mentioned bedding block lying 
level and undisturbed in the body of the filling. 
Accepting Professor Dinsmoor’s theory, we 
should have expected to find a packed dirt floor 
at the level of the top of this block. But there 
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was absolutely no trace of such a floor, either at 
that level or in the surrounding earth which 
still rises a meter above the top of the block. 
Since there can be no doubt that the lines of 
beddings belong to the Third Period, there is no 
alternative but to suppose that the stelae rose 
through the earth filling and above tke sloping 
floor as we have restored it. The architect him- 
self would seem to have been disturbed by the 
height of stelae required toward the periphery 
of the auditorium if they were set in the bedrock. 
Consequently on the east side he placed only the 
inner two in that way, raising the others on 
blocks set in the filling. 

We have found ample and independent evi- 
dence to make certain the existence of a sloping 
seating floor in either wing. The presence of 
such a floor in the wings is sufficient to prove it 
for the whole auditorium. But if confirmatory 
proof be desired, it is to be found in the bema. 
Professbr Dinsmoor, supposing the seating floor 
to be level, found inadequate the platform (1.04 
m. high) on which we placed the speaker and ac- 
cordingly proposed to elevate him to the top of 
the cube of living rock which rises at the back of 
the bema. Certainly a platform 1.04 m. high 
would be quite inadequate for a level floor of such 
an area. The speaker on the rostra at Rome 
stood at a height of 3 m. above the level floor of 
the Forum. The evening orator in the level 
spaces of Hyde Park, who considers himself happy 
with a gathering numbering only hundreds, pro- 
vides himself with a platform at least 2 m. high. 
We have carefully re-examined the Pnyxian bema 
and are convinced that the top of the cube of 
rock in question, except for a few centimeters 
along its back edge, represents the original slope 
of the hillside. It falls sharply down towards the 
front, so steeply indeed that there was not suf- 
ficient living rock to permit of a square corner on 
the western end of the stele “bench” at the foot 
of the cube (cf. Hesperia, I, p. 157, fig. 37; p. 159, 
fig. 38; p. 161, fig. 39). The limestone of the 
bema is hard enough to have withstood weath- 
ering, nor has it suffered at all from vandalism. 
Yet there is no trace of artificial construction on 
the top of the cube. Consequently it must be 
taken as certain that no provision was made for 
the speaker at that level. We are left with no 


1Since the quarrying seems to have been fin- 
ished first on the western side, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the filling in and the setting of the 
stelae began first on that side. 
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alternative save the large platform at a height of 
1.04 m. above the floor immediately adjacent. 
A platform of this height requires a floor sloping 
at least as steeply as that which we have pro- 
posed. 

We regret that we find ourselves in disagree- 
ment with Professor Dinsmoor regarding still 
another detail, viz., the height of the great semi- 
circular retaining wall. We proposed to restore 
a single course of great blocks above the three 
surviving courses, gaining the additional height 
necessary for our sloping seating floor by a free- 
standing embankment. Professor Dinsmoor re- 
stores five courses of ashlar masonry across the 
front and a length of ‘“‘Cyclopean” masonry to- 
ward the wings to give complete support to his 
level seating floor. Theoretically this appears to 
be a reasonable solution. But the weight of 
actual evidence is against it. In our article in 
Hesperia (pp. 148 f.), we described the construc- 
tion of this wall: the blocks were cut from the 
front of the auditorium-to-be, slid down hill and 
set in position, course by course. As each 


course was completed, the area behind it was 
raised to the level of its top by a filling consisting 
largely of the waste from the quarrying, supple- 
mented by earth, and across the level floor so 


formed, the blocks of the succeeding course were 
readily moved into place. This process must 
have been repeated course after course, till the 
top of the wall was reached, for we have every 
reason to suppose that all the necessary blocks 
for the wall were quarried on the spot. This is 
proved by the mass of still unused material in the 
southeast wing. Now the quarrying of such large 
blocks resulted in extremely coarse quarry waste: 
many of the blocks as they were being wedged out 
split along undesired lines and consequently had 
to be discarded and thrown in as filling material. 
These pieces are often almost as large as the wall 
blocks themselves and weigh many tons. They 
in themselves form a most effective retaining bar- 
rier and had they originally been carried up to the 
level of the top of Professor Dinsmoor’s hypothet- 
ical fourth additional course, as they must have 
been if we accept five additional courses, they 
would undoubtedly have remained in position and 
have held the greater part of the earth filling be- 
hind them, even if the wall blocks proper had been 
removed. Actually, however, all our radial 
trenches revealed this distinctive filling of heavy 
quarry waste carried up to a height just sufficient 
to suggest a single additional course above those 
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preserved. At this height the top of the rock 
filling is sealed over by from one to two meters of 
undisturbed earth which still forms a considerable 
free-standing embankment above the top of the 
retaining wall. Nor are any of the great rough 
masses of limestone to be found in the earth which 
has spilled over the retaining wall in the course of 
the centuries and still lies meters deep at its north- 
ern foot. In accepting Professor Dinsmoor’s five 
additional courses, therefore, we should be com- 
pelled to assume that the architect, instead of 
using his quarry waste as filling behind the re- 
taining wall, carefully removed it from the site and 
brought in earth from elsewhere to take its place. 
This is not probable. 

Nor is Professor Dinsmoor’s proposal to re- 
store ‘““Cyclopean” walls toward the wings any 
more happy. A glance at the roughly finished 
tops of the single line of blocks along the east side 
(some of them slope steeply down toward the out- 
side; cf. Hesperia, I, p. 145, fig. 27), will convince 
one that these blocks were never intended to re- 
ceive additional masonry of any sort. It may be 
taken as certain that a great stretch of the eastern 
side was bounded by only this single course of 
rough blocks. For the western side, where no 
blocks whatever remain, a similar line may be as- 
sumed. It follows that toward the sides at least 
the additional height for the seating floor was 
gained by a free-standing embankment and we 
remain of the opinion that this same embankment 
was carried across the northern face of the audi- 
torium above a wall one course higher than it now 
stands. We have been strengthened in this be- 
lief by our observation of the behavior of the 
earth in our excavation dumps. The earth em- 
ployed for the upper filling is of a kind which sets 
of itself like a natural concrete so that steep scarps 
of it standing several meters high have shown not 
the slightest ill effects from the storms of three 
winters. 

K. 


ATHENS Homer A. THompson 


A LETTER TO THE EpIToR 


I regret that by an oversight I have only just 
seen W. B. Dinsmoor’s review of my Handbook of 
Greek and Roman Architecture, 1929, in your 
October-December issue of 1932. While accept- 
ing with gratitude many o% his criticisms, I shall 
be glad if you will let me eply to certain points. 

My general scheme, which he attacks on p. 579, 
still seems to me to be a reasonable compromise 
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between continuous chronological treatment and 
arrangement according to types and methods of 
building. Its “inherent discrepancies” are not 
due to dependence on “‘the older editions of An- 
derson and Spiers” but to the fact that both con- 
structional methods and secular building become 
overwhelmingly complex in the Roman period. 
This question, however, cannot be briefly argued. 

On p. 580 Dinsmoor gives a list of some eight 
“‘recent theories . . . too hastily advanced on in- 
sufficient grounds,” which I am said to have 
*‘accepted”’ in my “endeavor to include the latest 
views.” Some of these are still open questions, 
and in any case I have not “accepted” by any 
means all of them. I speak with careful reserve 
both of Buschor’s curvilinear predecessor of the 
Parthenon (pp. 83, 113), which was widely ac- 
cepted, and of the derivation of the Attic base in 
the Propylaea from Samos (pp. 46 etc.). The 
“omission of walls in the Syracusan treasury at 
Delphi” (p. 71) is mentioned only in a footnote, 
as the latest French view, with a reference to 
B.C.H. 1922. I mention it, in fact, exactly as I 
mention Dinsmoor’s dating of the main structure 
at Bassae on page 138, note 1 (‘IfDinsmoor’s 
dating, c. 450 B.c., is right . . . the frieze must 
be later than the rest’’)—a note which Dinsmoor 


ignores, when criticizing my tentative later date, 


on p. 581. I say of the double palm capital at 
Delphi (p. 101) “‘the double form has been re- 
jected by some good critics, but is officially re- 
garded ascertain.” I give the oblong shape of the 
Odeum at Athens (p. 174) as that. “indicated by 
the latest reports” with a footnote reference to 
B.C.H. 1927. In 1928, when my book went to 
press, such statements, combined with my very 
full bibliography, were, I submit, exactly suitable 
to the state of knowledge then available. 

On p. 580 Dinsmoor says that “the upper half 
of the Ionic torus at Priene is unfluted (p. 46) only 
because it is unfinished,” but in Wiegand and 
Schrader’s Priene, 1904, p. 92, Schrader writes: 
“Der Torus ist nur an den vier Innensiulen 
vollstiindig kanneliert; an den Aussensiulen ist 
die obere Hilfte bis auf eine Rinne dicht unter 
dem Rundstab des Schaftes glatt geblieben, offen- 
bar um ein rasches Verwittern durch das in den 
Rinnen stehen bleibende Wasser zu verhuten.” 
Again Dinsmoor says “the base blocks of the 
Lesche at Delphi are not marble (p. 164)”: here 
he seems to speak with authority, and Schober in 
P.W. Suppl. Bd. V, 1931, col. 140, calls them 
limestone: but Homolle in the original publication 
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(B.C.H. XX, p. 638) called them ‘‘dés de marbre,” 
and they are also described as marble by Pomtow 
in Arch. Anz. XIII, p. 41, by Frazer in Pausanias, 
V, p. 638, by Hitzig and Bluemner in Pausanias, 
III, p. 755, and Poulsen in Delphi, p. 241. On p. 
581 Dinsmoor states, as a correction of my book, 
that the Older Parthenon “was not begun until 
two decades after 510 B.c. (p. 113)”: in fact I give 
on p. 327 the date “‘c. 490 B.c.,”’ and nothing that 
I say on p. 118 is inconsistent with this date for 
the actual temple. Again he writes “the acan- 
thus column at Delphi cannot date from 340 B.c. 
(pp. 141, 335), since it was overthrown in 373 
B.c.” This statement, however, is disputable, 
and is rejected, for example, by A. W. Lawrence, 
implicitly, in Later Greek Sculpture, 1927, p. 95, 
and by Schober, explicitly, in P.W. Suppl. Bd. V, 
1931, col. 85. 

On p. 581 Dinsmoor quotes a dozen mistakes in 
my figures of dimensions. Most of these I must 
regretfully admit, but I do not understand his 
statement that there is “‘a clerical error of 3.00 
m. in the length of the Basilica at Paestum.” My 
figure (54.295 m.) is correctly taken from Plate 2 
of Koldewey and Puchstein, where it is given 
(with a trivial variation between the two flanks) 
twice, and it yields a measurement in feet almost 
exactly equal to that given by Dinsmoor himself 
in the third edition of Anderson and Spiers (177 
feet 11 inches). 

Finally, the following criticism seems definitely 
wrong (p. 581): ““The few references to ancient 
Greek feet are also confusing; thus the foot of 0.295 
m. is called “ Attic”’ even though it was admittedly 
not used in Attica before the Roman period (p. 149) 

. . and the cella of the Parthenon is ambigu- 
ously stated to be 100 Attic feet in length (p. 
114).”” In fact I make three chief references to 
Greek feet, all of which can be found in my Index. 
First, on p. 82 n. 2, I say “The Attic foot used in 
all Athenian buildings till Roman times was 0.328 
meters: the English foot is 0.3048 meters.” 
Secondly, on p. 149, having for the first time rea- 
son to mention the foot of 0.295 meters, I write as 
follows: ‘Many of the chief measurements of the 
Priene temple are almost exact multiples of the 
so-called ‘Attic’ or Roman foot of 0.295 or 0.296 
meters, which was about }4 inch shorter than the 
English,” and to avoid all risk of confusion I add a 
footnote stating that “‘This ‘Attic’ foot was not 
used in Athenian buildings before the Roman 
period,” referring back to p. 82 n. 2. Thirdly, 
on p. 183, I give the measurements of Philo’s 
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arsenal, from the famous inscription, in feet, and 
add a note: “‘These measurements are all in the 
Attic foot, presumably that of 0.328 m., which 
was almost one inch greater than the English.” 
I mentioned the name ‘Attic’ (always in inverted 
commas) as applied to the foot of 0.295 or 0.296 
m. for the sufficient reason that students will find 
this given, without comment, as the Attic foot in 
such a work of reference as Liibker’s Reallexikon, 
1914, p. 1148. It is, obvious that there is no 
ambiguity in my statement on p. 114 about the 
length of the Parthenon cella. 

D. S. RoBertson 
Trinity COLLEGE 

Cambridge, England 


REPLY 


In reviewing a Handbook intended to be put 
into the hands of students, I believe that it was 
only proper to suggest corrections to such state- 
ments as appeared contrary to facts known or ac- 
cessible before 1929. And the facts are, to the 
best of my knowledge, that the bases at Priene 
are unfinished, that the plinths of the Delphian 
Lesche are of limestone, that the acanthus column 
was overthrown in 373, etc. As for the measure- 
ments, the clerical error of 3.00 m. in the “Basil- 
ica” at Paestum actually exists (the word 
“length” accidentally replaced “width” in my 
list); and the length of the Parthenon cella 
(29.911 m.) is by no means 100 Attic (or even 
“Attic”’) feet. But these, and various other 
criticisms which the author has accepted, are 
mere details in a volume crammed with informa- 
tion, most of which is incontrovertible. 

Bett Dinsmoor 
UnIversity 


FINAL REPLY ON VOUNI 


Thanks to the kindness of the Editor, oppor- 
tunity has been given me to add a short reply. 

In his first article, Dr. Miiller was of the opinion 
that the main room of the palace was influenced 
by the Greek megaron type, while the other archi- 
tectural elements were considered to be Oriental. 
Now he agrees with me that the first palace is 
Oriental in style, but is not sure that the architec- 
ture of the second palace displays influence from 
Greece: “the similarity to the megaron may be 
mere chance.” The point is this: the rebuildings 
of the second palace result in a complete change 
of the architectural type of the first palace and 
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introduce an element which shows a similarity to 
the megaron type and to no other type of archi- 
tecture. We may then ask: Are we allowed to 
suppose that this similarity was due to chance, 
especially in consideration of the fact that the 
rebuilding is synchronous with historic events 
which brought Cyprus into renewed contact with 
Greece and, as stated in my article, increased the 
Greek influence on the island. 

As to the character of the Oriental architecture 
of the first palace our opinions still differ. I 
found the closest resemblance to the liwan archi- 
tecture, while Dr. Miiller still traces Meso- 
potamian influence, not in “details like the shapes 
and peculiar forms of the rooms; these are native,” 
but in “the motive of arranging rooms around a 
central court.” Dr. Miiller thinks that the 
divergence of our opinions results from a belief in 
““monogénisme” or “ polygénisme.” I do not be- 
lieve either in “monogénisme”’ or “ polygénisme” 


« 


or, rather, I believe in both, i.e., I think that 
elements of culture resembling each other may be 
both independent of and dependent on each other: 
it is the task of science to find out which similari- 
ties testify to cultural connexions and which do 


not. I have tried to define the criteria of both 
these possibilities in Corolla, p. 151. In my 
opinion, “the motive of arranging rooms around a 
centraLcourt”’ cannot, of itself, serve as a criterion 
of cultural connection, because there is more than 
one type of court-house: I have already pointed 
out that the palace of Vouni belongs to the con- 
junctive type, while Babylonian architecture is 
injunctive. In my opinion, therefore, these 
court-houses are not in direct relation to each 
other, because they are of different types; only 
court-houses of the same type prove direct rela- 
tions to each other. 

In other words, I think that similarity as re- 
gards the syntax of the architectural elements, 
i.e. the style of architecture, affords the only safe 
criterion of architectural affinity and influence. 
The architectural type is determined, among 
other things, by “details like the shapes and 
peculiar forms of the rooms.”’ Dr. Miiller admits 
that, as regards these latter, there are differences 
between the Vouni palace and Babylonian archi- 
tecture: in Corolla, p. 157 and in my first reply, 
I have tried to show that there are essential stylis- 
tic differences between Babylonian and Cypriote 
architecture, and these differences, as we have 
seen, include the court itself. I must therefore 
keep to my opinion that these types of architec- 
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ture have no affinity,! though I understand that I 
shall be unable to persuade my distinguished 
colleague of this, because we follow different 
principles. 

On the other hand, the stylistic similarities 
between the Vouni palace and the liwan-house 
are so great that I assumed a connexion between 
these buildings. I am much pleased that Dr. 
Miiller admits these similarities. His suggestion 
that the monumental entrance building of the 
first palace at Vouni is a fusing of the Hittite 
portal-type represented in Boghazkeui with the 
liwan-house scheme is very plausible and most 
attractive. On comparing the Vouni entrance 


1In this context I wish to elucidate my asser- 
tion that the rooms in Babylonian buildings are 
in communication with each other, while those 
around the three sides of the court in Vouni are 
isolated, a feature which I considered to form one 
of the differences between these two types of 
architecture. Dr. Miiller opposes this, and 
points out that there are isolated rooms in Meso- 
potamian architecture, but admits that there are 
communicating rooms, too: “located around the 
main room forming a second nucleus beside the 
court,” or, as Reuther (‘Das babylon. Wohn- 
haus,’’ M.D.0.G. 64, 1926, p. 9) puts it: the main 
room is “‘von einem Kranz kleiner Gemiicher 
umgeben, die ihrerzeits in der Regel in drei 
getrennte, aber in sich verbundene Gruppen 
zerfallen, jede von einer Seite der Hauptraumes 
durch eine Tiir zugiinglich.” This is exactly 
what I meant—though I admit that my descrip- 
tion was not full enough—and this constitutes the 
difference between these two types of architecture 
in this respect, a thing which everybody will 
realize on comparing the arrangements in the 
Vouni palace with those of the Babylonian houses 
as illustrated by Reuther, “Die Innenstadt von 
Babylon,” Deutsche Orientgesellschaft, Wiss. V eréff- 
entl. 47, p. 81, fig. 62; p. 93, fig. 66; p. 100, fig. 
70, etc., and the same author, Das babyl. Wohn- 
haus, pp. 10-11, figs. 2-5. 
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with the Hittite portal-type I noted the similari- 
ties but, on account of the differences, denied any 
direct connexion. I am willing, however, to 
admit that there may be an indirect connexion as 
I have already done in Corolla from which I quote 
this passage: “In spite of these differences, and in 
spite of the fact that even the enlarged gate of the 
**Gebiiude I”’ (i.e. in Boghazkeui) is an entrance 
only, it seems to me possible that in the monu- 
mental enlargement of this entrance-building, we 
may trace the beginning of, or influence from, 
earlier entrance-buildings of the Vouni type, 
which are represented in the later architecture of 
the Orient.”” When the missing links have been 
found we shall be able to answer the question 
positively. 

As regards the question of the origin of the 
peristyle, I have nothing to add to what I have 
said in my previous reply. 

Finally, a few words as to the location of the 
entrance of the second palace. Dr. Miiller main- 
tains that this “winding entrance” was caused by 
the Oriental practice of avoiding direct entrance 
to the court from the street. It must be re- 
marked that it is in accordance with Mycenaean 
practice for the entrance to the court to be in 
front of the megaron. Consequently, when the 
abrupt slope of the rock—as pointed out in my 
previous reply—made it impossible to enter any 
of rooms 37-39 directly from the northeast, this 
winding entrance was necessary, provided that 
the principle of an entrance opposite the megaron 
was to be kept. An entrance through room 36— 
as Dr. Miiller suggests—would have been possible 
if an exterior staircase of 17-20 steps had been 
erected, but the persons entering the palace would 
not have entered the court opposite the megaron. 
In my opinion, consequently, the location of the 
entrance was determined by the megaron element 
of the second palace. 
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